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MUSICAL 


COURIER 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured. 


MRS. BABCOCK, 
Caanwrore Flas, New York. 


Telephone, 2634 Columbus. 





TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
BARITONE. 
INSTRUCTION—SINGING—ALL BRANCHES 
Oratorio, Concert and Church Singing a Specialy. 
Musical Director Church of the Atonement, 


Author “Art of Singing,” Agarose Fellows Musi- 
ri i Reeen. ¢ canada ai, N.Y. Phone: 764 Circle. 


H. RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION, 
Studie, 404 Carnegie Hall. 


Tel. 3061 Circle. 


DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42nd St. 


Phone, 7408 Bryant New York. 





JOHANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Musicales. Five Languages. 
TEACHER. 
New York. 


Oratorio, 
Also VOCAL 
ig7th Street. 


Concerts, 


éoo West 





PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 


JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 
Concerte—Recitals—Lesasons. 
Stucho: yor Pierce Bidg., Boston. 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE, 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio, Cernegie Hall. 


Mail Address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH. 


Studio, 2128 Broadway, New 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Tel, 


626 Carnegie Hall 1350 Circle. 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Address personally, 106 W. goth St. 
Phone, oR. River. 
Mansgement! Standard Booxing 
Aeolian Hall, New York. 





FLORENCE E, GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
as: W, yoth St. Teleph 5331 Col 


hy 








ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING. 
Mae, Anwa E. Zieoter, Director. 
Summer Courses, New York and Brookfield 
Center, Conn, 


Tel. 1274 Bryant. 





Mr. and Mas. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Suite vo, Carnegie Hall, Phone, 1472 Circle. 
Residence, and Home for Students, Cliffcrest. 
For particulars apply, Carnecie Hatt Srupro. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING, 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave, Phone, 3967 Tremont 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training. Musical Stenogra- 
phy. Normal courses in Public and Private School 
Music, Special coaching for church trials. 
New York School, 809 Carnegie Hall, 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS. 
The Rutland, 256 West s7th St., New York. 


LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Hotel Majestic, 72d St., at Central Park West, 
Phone, 2118 Columbus. New York 


PLATON BROUNOFF, 

Conductor Modern Symphony Orchestra. 
Conductor Russian Choral Society, etc. 
Voice Culture and Coach for Opera and Concert 
LECTURE RECITALS. 

147 West 111th St. Phone 8564 Cathedral 
New York 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
Concert Baritone ann TEACHER or SINGING, 
115 East 53d Street, New York, 





DITTLER, 

VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION, 

435 W. t10th St., New York, 
Phone: Morningside 8200. 


HERBERT 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: as7 West rogth Street. 
"Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
122 Carnegie Hall, 








MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Carnegie Hall, Studios 1103-4, New York City. 





Sicnork FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 





MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass’t Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. 
Address Trinity Church, New York. 





GALIN - PaRIS- CHEVE SCHOOL OF 


SicHt SINGING—EaAR TRAINING 
Wilbur A. Luyster, Director. 
New Location, 220 Madison Avenue. 

New Beginners and Advanced Students’ classes 
being formed (Day). Individual work may be be- 
gun at any time. Positive results. Ask former 

students, Phones, 427 Murray Hill, 

5469 J. Bedford, 


~ae vag Smock Mires Susaw S 
Posi Expert 

anny B O1C E. Coaching. ‘. 
Ree «vocat stuns § Pees 


The Coronet, 57 W. gs8th St. +a n 2450 Plaza. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
' " §$CHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
yor Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





LEONORA SINDELL, 
SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 
Regneas Studios: 135 W. 8oth Street, New York 
Tel. 3786 Schuyler. 





LOUISE KELLOGG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
sait Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Circle. 





ALEXANDER LAMBERT, 
792 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City 





THE ANNE STEVENSON STUDIOS 


828-829 Carnegie Hall. Tel. a8a2 Circle 
The Science and Art of Singing. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 


Metropolitan Opera House. 
1425 Broadway, New York, 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East 140th St. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
No. 143 West 4ad St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION, 


Certificated Leschetizky Exponent. Carnegie Hall, 
Studios 832-3, New York City. University of 
Vermont, Burlington, during Summer. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 

President, National Ass’n Teachers of Si: 5 

Baritone. Teacher of Singing, Lectures and ee 

130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side. 
Tuesday and Friday, 114 West 72d St. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, rn 


With the “Musical C By 3... 

i nist Central urch m4 
ifth Ave.; Tels 4292 eS eee Bill, 

lence, Park ‘Bill, Yonkers, N N.Y. 


ety; 
York, 43 
Rees 4395, 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park, 





Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City. 


CARL FIQUE, Puno 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 DeKalb Averue, Brooklyn 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New York, 





LOUIS CORNELL, 

PIANIST. 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Loudon Charlton. 


Studio: 
Management: 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
Special attention to tone production. 


1425 Broadway, Met. Opera House Bldg., 
Mail address, 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, 


N Y 
Cona 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 
CONDUCTOR—VIOLINIST. 
Studio: 815 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


JESSIE FENNER HILL, 


(Jessie G. Fenner) 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 


Phone, Bryant 9086. 





ARENS VOCAL STUDIO, 


The Art of “Bel Canto” in all its Branches. 
308 W. 56th St. el. 3539 Columbus. 
Send tac, address Sec’y, for ooklet, 
“My Vocal Method.’ 





MME, ADELE LEWING, 


PIANISTE. 
Authorized teacher of the Leschetizk 
Residence Studio: The Sherwood, 58 
Tel. 3750 Circle. 
Downtown Studio: Steinway Hall. 


Method. 
est g7th St. 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES. 
1730 Broadway, Cor. soth St. 
Telephone, 4117 Columbus. 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLFR, 


VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE. 
Studio ed Madison Ave., New York. 
hone, Murray Hill 427. 
Residence: Hotel Warrington, 161 Madison Ave 





Mme. EMMA A, DAMBMANN, 
(Mas, Hexwanw G. Frizpmann) 
CONTRALTO, 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts, 


Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 
Phone: Columbus 1628, 340 West s7th S&S 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students 


from the beginning % the highest perfection, 
. & H. CARRI, Directors, 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR. 


St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53d St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





VON DOENHOFF, 

VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT. 
1186 Madison Ave. 
"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, vioLrinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and concertizin 
in Berlin, Will accept engagements and a limited 
number of pupils. 
ddress: 25 Won 126th * new York, 
*Pho Harlem 3 
lp Philadelphia” eaters. Tren 1821 Dia- 


mon 





BRUNO HUHN, 
41 Wee hy aw &., - York. 


STYLE, DICTION, cat cl ETC., TO 
VOCALISTS. 





June 8, 1916. 


MUSICAL COURIER 





mltREYL 


Cuuiats Teme end 
Lieder Singer 


Beant 


Schect feet Santo OPERA SCHOOL 


Branch geatin: Rn # Hall. Phone, ox 3784. 


KARL KRUEGER 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 
Organist and director St. Ann’s Church-on-the- 
Heights, Brooklyn. 
44 Morningside Drive, W., New York. 


MABEL KINGe"™” 


PR ny 4 nee Fs ct 
333 Jucunda St., Pittsburgh, 


uate GARDNER rts 


AYATLASLE = Comcents. 
Address Musical C New York 


(LEVY =~ 
Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals 
1353 N. State St., - - + Chicago, Il, 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Marlborough Street : 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer : Conduct : Theoretician 
Philadelphia 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-S Vocal Music 


130 West 97th Street - New York City 


= TORPADIE 


Soprano 


Address: Music League of 
America, 33 W. 42nd N.Y. 


**A sincere artist, and one whom it will be 
a pleasure to hear again."—N. Y. Tribune. 


























Teacher of 








HENRY A. RUSSOTTO 


CLASS! LFEGGIO SIGHT SINGING 
Bio METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
Phone, Bryant 5354 


STUD! 
1425 Broadway, New York, Room 67. 


wassiti J, 5 EF £3 


CONDUCTOR 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


cari WILLARD "ss 


FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 


BIRDICE BLYE 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Philipp MITTELL 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN and ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
939 Eighth Ave., New Tork City Phone, 9630 Columbus 
SHUMSKY-MARIO, 

Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. Russian 
Italian, German and French Repertoire. Approved 
by Julio and Titto Riceordi, Tamagno, Br De- 
Falco, Etc. Studio: Metro 7? Opera House 
Bldg., 1425 Broadway, New 


EisaKellner 


American Soprano 
CONCERT — RECITAL — ORATORIO 


pétoers; Richard Benpett, Secy. 
com 1404, 505 Sth Ave., N. ¥. City 

















Tenor 








PIANIST 
TEACHER = PIANO 
: Carnegie Hall - New York 


SBUTLER = — 


A PUPILS —e, 
612 Fine Arts Bullding. Chicago, Ill. 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Season 1916-17 Edward Apt's, Bayard $t., 
Seclnoce Addreces bt8 tat ie 


DUNNING SYSTEM °° Improven Music 
Stupy ror BErGINnNERS, 
== Send_ for information 


and booklets of indorsements. Mrs. Carrie Louise 
Dunning, 8 West goth St,, New York City. 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 
Address: 458 Cumberland Ave., Portland, Maine 


M.E.FLORIO 


(Grand Open ans La Scala, Milan.) 
of Singing 
Specialist Ag adner "sesvaga™ (Golden secret of 
Italian tone placement), Grand Opera repertory, 


concert, oratorio, c 
Tel., 7127 Riverside. 

















oach 
177 West 88th $ ON, N. Y. 


BUCKHOUT 





SITTIG TRIO 


Available for Concerts, Clubs, ete. 
F. V. SITTIG, 
Phone, Schuyler 1o1g3. 100 W. 88th St., N, Y. 


[ LaPorge Murphy 


sste- tee wee warp 
5000 ae ey ag Av., Chiou Phox Phone, Ken 


w. MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 
Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 31, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


FINNEGAN 


Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N.Y. 
Management, 0. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
50) Fifth Avenue, New York 


Personal address: 479 West 146th 
St., N. ¥. Tel. 4949-M Audubon. 














Personal Address: 21 


GRACE 


WHISTLER 
Contralto 


“She has real quality 

of tone and color.” 

—London Daily Telegraph 
: Antonia Sawyer, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
Broadway, N. Y. 





SOPRANO 


265 Central Park W. (87th Street) 
Tol. 8368 Schuyler 


ARTHUR M&M. Benen 


hess panei eats E 
Chicago 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 














Violinist 
Studio and Residence: 
The Rutland, 260 W. 57th Street, New York. 
Telephone, Circle 2249. 


Gustaf Holmquist 


BAS S O 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


624 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Pers. Address: 6426 Newgard Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


JOHN B, MILLER, = 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Lil. 


Eu DAWLEY 


SOPRANO—Pu bd D’A 
1716 Waverley Place, 4 . yo Mo. 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Puen 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, & 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East 150th Street, New York City. 





























Virgil Conservatory 
UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 


Literature Upon Request 


For Information 
Address - - 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


11 West 68th St. 
NEW YORK 





BONCI 


SAYS: 
“in examining a student's voloe 
rosette tate cents t 
jd is no voloe defect that can 
MADAME VALERI, !2 ia a0 voloe dates at 
not be corrected by her ability, tremolo Included, w 
pmarey AN hot gone so far as to cause jeoeeseee 1 the 
vo0 
1744 Broadway, entrance on 66th St. side 











Charles Cameron Bell 


TENOR 








BALL 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: 
FOSTER & DAVID 
600 Fifth Avenue ~ New York 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music Schoo} 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


Katharine HOFFMANN Accowsns: 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: Str, Pav. 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. Jones Church 
2zad and Walnut Sts., Philadeiphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS, INSTRUCTION. 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice Instructor AND Coacn, 
Assistant Teacher to Al 
229 West rooth St., N. ¥Y. Phone, ee 1374. 


ue DILLING 


HARP IST 
Studio, 18 East 6oth St., N. Y. Phone, Plaza 4570 
Kate Jordan Hewett, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 


% 


th 
vy, Sf? Part ot 17a 
ABRk> 1. «a 24 
“4 ie 6” 





























TENOR——COMPOSER 
“Song of the Canoe” “An Evenin Song’ * “A Little 
Red ay “Moonlight and Starlight’ &. song 
fie Antoinette, Broadway, 66th and Tth Sts, Hew Yor! 
MALLET GILBERTE Tel. 2740 Columbus 





CHRISTINE 


Contralto 
“Miss Christine Schutz, 
with her dramatic contralto 
and her magnetic tone qual 
ity, was one of the best con 
traltos beard at the festival.” 


—Bridgton News. 


Management: Walter Anderson 
171 W. 57th Street New York 


John Prindle SCOTT 


800 W- 116085. ew Tok 116th St., peg 
Phone Morn’gsid 
Composer of * SON O° DREAMS," “THE REVELATION,” Ete 











ANDREA SARTO Baritone 


CONCERTS RECITALS 
= $000 Broadway, New York City 
Phone, Audubon 6820 








MARIE B. TIFFANY 


602 Majestic Thee Bide » Angeles, Cal. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER oF. SiInsINe 
ll Hall, Chicago, 
HENRY 


gun LEUNDER 


CONDUCTOR: The Choral Society of Phil., The Fortnightly 
Club of Phila. VOICE 
10 8. 18th STREET PHILADELPHIA 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Ella May Smith, 
60 Jefferson Ave., 


KLIBANSKY 


Eight 











Management: 


Columbus, Ohio 





years leading teacher, 
Stern Conservatory, Berlin; 
three years at Institute of 
Musical Art. 

Summer Course begins June 1. 


Stadio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Columbus 2329 


EUGENE COWLES 


Vocal Instruction and Coaching 
Monday and Thursday Afternoons 
STUDIO: 64 West 40th Street, New York 

Phone, Bryant 4590 


ne WILD ist 


KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Ave. 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 











8 SHARP-HERDIEN 


« LORRANO 
6132 K Chicago, in. 


BVERLY WILSON 


CONTRALTO 
1217 Arapahoe St.. Los Angeles. Cal. 


FRANK 


POLLOCK 


OPERATIC TENOR 


Exclusive Management: Mrs, Herman Lewis, Inc., 
402 Madison Ave, (Carlton Chambers), New York 


Telephones: Murray Hill 7058-2800. 


BERGEY 
Chicago Opera School 


New Lyon & Healy Bldg. 


CHICAGO 

















MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Management: FOSTER & FOSTER 
" F %% West 42nd Street New York 


Phone, Bryant 4422 














S a 
“JOHN FRIEDRICH& BRO. 


279 FIFTH AVE... 

TRICOLORE a eae 
TESTED 
VICLIN STRINGS 








MUSICAL COURIER 


June &, 1916. 








rucxer DOOLITTLE | & MARGOLIS tittne 


ANIST 
o. June 15 to Sept. 1 


L 628 Riverside Drive, i. ¥. Phone, Morningside 1776 





Special Summer 
606 West 116th &t Hew York Phone M 1357 


« SOKOLSKY - FREID 


NCERT PIANIST AND ORGANIST 
ry pests od for Recitals, Musicales, Etc, 
F4_ Metropelites Opers Noose Bide. Studio 67, Mondays omd Thursdays 








VERA KAIGHN 


First Prochytestes Church 


tees _ 524.N. Negley Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Pittsburgh, 


| OEY ees, | as HAMMANN 
) —— a o mane RHODES, Jr. 





ol 


lil Hd 





secohall GOBB Seprane 


Mana 


1312 Farmers’ 


ALFRED D. SHAW; 


TENOR 


ement May Beegle 
ank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Recital 
Comes —. Avenue Church, New York 
LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS et 
23 West 42nd Street F} ork 





MABEL COX-VAN GROVE === 


JOINT RECITALS 
807 Fine Arte Bidg.. Chicago, Ill, 
Phone, Harrison 2266 


MRS. GARL ALVES 


Special Attention to Correct Voice Production 
OPERA, ORATORIO AND LIEDER 
48 West 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, Riverside 5228 


=REUTER|| 


PIANIST 
HA 624 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 














‘RICHARDSON 


E_ Hessgumest: Harriet Snow 64 F a0 5, Sun Bases 


E BURTON tex 


s Oratorio : Concert : Opera 


FRANCIS WHEELER ®t 


Season 1916-17 


“A Baritone voice admirable for its rich resonance 
and volume.”—Pistsburgh Sun. 


Direction: C. W. BEST, 5412 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


win CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of ile © Compositions and His Famous 
dian Music-Talk” 


Address; Care of verre SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 


























FRANK MACH 


Solo Violinist 
and Instructor 


1611 Dodge Street Omaha, Neb. 





Baritone 
Concerts and Oratorio 


Vocal Studio: 150 W. 
goth St. vos ~~ 5493. 
Sole Manager, 
Miss Annie Friedberg. 











B 8 
‘Dolejsi | Ne 
8 
E 
Violinist Pianist 
BIRMINGHAM ALABAMA 
MARGARET 
CONTRALTO 
With Chicago Grand Opera Co. 
mes Sescommenty The Wolfsoha = 
<i 6Bureas, 1 W St.. New Y. 


Personal address, St. fahort Sete I 120. Sith St.. N. 7. 
Phone 2365 C 


MABEL RIEGELMAN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


Boston Grand Opera Co., 1936-473 Chicago Grand 
Opera. Co, aStettin Munici a. ra House (Ger- 
many), Plauen Municipal ouse (Germany). 
CONCERT — OPERA — RECITAL — FESTIVAL 
Season 1916-17 now booking 














The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


qualities and durability 


[os Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which ” still being built by its — 


@ Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its geno mi tone 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: =: 


MAKERS 











nae YUNGMEYER 


5 aan ACCOMPARTS jst 
got K. P. Bloc’ 


HETTIE SCOTT- GOUGH 


Assistant é say ete 
4000 Delmar Boulevard 








EDWARDS 
St. Louis, Mo. 


MARIE RUEMMELI 


Concert Pianist 
2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


GERTRUDE CONCANNON 
Oheniak te “we PLAx N Bannister, The, Orv ie. 


oth and Forest’A. ve., 








;. GARTON i 


Fisk Agency, Chicago 


2’ LUTIGER GANNON 


LTO 
Chicago, 111. 





CON 
624 Michigan Avenue 


EMIL J. POLAK |; 


tand Coach 
Address: ara man 2. City Phone 023’ Lenox 


: YAHR Sata 


Sees maar ia on ff nto feet se 














SABA DOAK Soprano 


Concert an 
Address ALMA VOEDISCH gay 
sonally at Plaza Hotel, Chinage Seperier Y ab8o, 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, Jr. 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


vagoe” sttestion given to voice production, inter- 
Studio® ‘she roo Weg 4 Si cWednedans ond Sard 
ne. 
oy Circle 6 - 


? ASCHENFELDER 


Studios: ‘aw. aw rand St. Flow Terk. Pa Phoce Colombes 3975 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 


Permanent Address, Suite 1107, First National Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penna. ¥ 














HERBERT MILLER tt 


716 Fine Arts Building 
CONCERT 


LOIS BROWN PIANIST 


Management: J. E. ALLEN, 
421 Fine Arts Bidg., 38 83 Chicago. 


‘The Mary Wood Chase School of Musical Arts 


Summer School, July roth to A Ba oth, 
Epworth, Ludin pa Mich. Fift 
Courses _ in ny Theog Public 
School Music, ee. al lourse for Teach- 
ers, July 17th to oth 


800 Lyon & Healy” Pailding, Chicago, Ill. 




















Address: 905 Pacific Bidg., San F 





CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


148 WEST 92nd 8ST... NEW YORK 


PESCIA 


LATE OF MILAN 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 





Telephone, Riverside 3815 








=" MURPHY : 


N R 


wth I ake co. 


Fhe WOLFSOMN MUSICAL BUREAU 


1 West 34th Street, New York 





VIGTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFOR1 


140 West s7th Street 
el. 3053 Columbus 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 





DONALD CHALMERS Basso 


166 Weet 63rd Street, New York. 


Phone 5590 Schuyler 





Recitals Oratorio Opera 





«. VIRGIL 


School of Music 


ay onion’ March 15 to 
Sccrewry, Executive ‘Ofkee, 


567 sen Tied Ave., yee York, 


hoy 
iy cae bg Oe 





Elizabeth Hanielph 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT AND OPERA 
73: E. 44th St., Savannah, Ga. 
“Miss Randolph has finished brilliantly her course 


with me and is excellently qualified for an operatic 
career,”"—Jean de Reszke, 


Ovide Musin’s 
Edition 
of Vi 


books, first inciptce (9, bigh. 
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VERDI’S “REQUIEM” GIVEN 
UNDERNEATH BLUE SKIES 
Production Makes Profound Impression—Im- 


mence Audience Hears Striking Perform- 
ance at Polo Grounds 





A bold experiment was that of Theodore H. Bauer, man- 
aging director, and Alexander Kahn, general manager, 
when they conceived and carried out as the chief executive 
representatives of the National Open Air Festival Society, 
the project of having Verdi's “Manzoni Requiem” sung in 
the open at the Polo Grounds last Sunday afternoon, 
June 4. 

Al fresco pageants, masques, and performances of oper- 
atic and theatrical works no longer are novelties, but of 
late the very unconventional idea has been brought forward 
to submit the big choral masterpieces to audiences uncon- 
fined by walls and ceilings and in consonance only with 
the vibrations and acoustics of nature. 

In another column of this page will be found an account 
of an “Elijah” in Boston, done on a baseball field, and as 
the “Requiem” found voice the same day in the New York 
home of baseball, it will be seen that surroundings do not 
constitute the gauge by which to estimate the dignity or 
worth of a musical performance—a point which the Mu- 
stcaL Courter made and rightly insisted upon when Rich- 
ard Strauss conducted some of his works at Wanamaker‘s 
department store, New York, a few years ago. 

An audience of approximately 6,000 persons was on hand 
to hear Verdi’s lovely music sung by a very large aggrega- 
tion chosen from the membership of New York’s choral 
organizations and the Metropolitan Opera House; played 
by an orchestra made up of New York Philharmonic mem- 
bers and other excellent instrumentalists; represented in 
its solo parts by Lucile Lawrence, Giovanni Zenatello, Maria 
Gay and Leon Rothier; the whole of the magnificent en- 
semble under the sensitive and experienced guidance of 
Louis Koemmenich, conductor of the New York Oratorio 
Society and other well known vocal organizations. 

Be it said at the outset that the event was in every sense 
a complete and remarkable success. Aside from the ex- 
hilarating and impressive feeling one received as a result 
of the far reaches of picturesque surroundings which met 
the eye, the ear was regaled with beautiful strains perfectly 
performed and clearly audible in all the essentials except 
here and there a few pianissimo passages in the violin and 
cello sections carried away by wafting winds or dissipated 
because of a platform stage whose oblique angle, if carried 
a few feet nearer the grand stands would have made every 
musical vibration of ideal carrying power. 

The “Requiem” created deep artistic delight. The work 
itself with its pronounced beauties is so familiar that it 
needs no especial discussion at this time and in this descrip- 
tion. Suffice it to say that the uplifting effect of the Verdi 
work was in even stronger evidence than usual and its 
tonal attractiveness seemed to be enhanced rather than 
lessened through the uncommon extraneous features of the 
moment. 

The solo voices carried in absolutely satisfactory fashion. 
Lucile Lawrence’s vibrant voice revealed also all its inherent 
charm in the matter of quality and color capacity and she 
caught exactly the spirit of the text and of her score. 
Maria Gay’s rich tones filled the air with strains of sweet 
sound and her marked earnestness added greatly to the 
strong impression she created. 

The Zenatello clarion organ traveled with marvelous 
effect and the spectacle was afforded of a vast open air 
audience cheering and stamping and applauding a tenor as 
though he were on the stage of an opera house. The 
singer never has been heard to better advantage in New 
York. He put his whole heart and soul and voice into the 
music and it went deep into the hearts of his hearers. Leon 
Rothier, the basso, gave a finished musical reading and 
presented proof that his knowledge of style is not confined 
only to the operatic. 

Of Louis Koemmenich, his conducting, and his chorus, 
terms of superlative praise are the only ones appropriate. 
The leader’s musical «nderstanding and technical mastery 
were apparent in every measure. He lent not only author- 
ity, but also intense temperamental participation to the oc- 
casion and in consequence his singers and players re- 
sponded with unabated enthusiasm and emotional support. 

In the “Dies Irae” (for which Mr. Koemmenich had di- 


vided twelve trumpets on the two ends of the huge 
platform) the “Quid Sum Miser,” the “Recordare,” “Inge- 
(Continued on page 27.) 





PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
IS GIVEN HALF MILLION 


Anonymous Donor Assures Payment of Deficits Until 
Huge Endowment Fund Is Reached 


At a meeting of the guarantors of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra last week, Alexander van Rensselaer, president of 
the organization, announced that “a friend of the orchestra 
who desires to remain unknown, had oftered most gener- 
ously to make good the orchestra’s deficits for the next 
five years, his conditions being that an endowment fund 
should be started at once, $100,000 being turned into it 
each year for five years. The association agreed to turn 
into the fund the amounts pledged each year by the guar- 
antors. Nearly all of the $100,000 required for the first 
year’s installment of $100,000 has been booked. 

The orchestral backers and the music lovers of Philadel- 
phia are overjoyed at the prospect of placing the fine or- 
ganization on a sound financial basis and insuring its per- 
manency. 





THIBAUD FOR AMERICA 


Famous French Violinist Will Make a Tour of This 
Country in 1916-1917 








Jacques Thibaud, the celebrated French violinist, writes 
to his manager, Loudon Charlton, that there is strong 
likelihood that he will be able to come to America the sea- 
son of 1916-1917 for the long planned tour which has been 
postponed the last two seasons because Thibaud has been 
in active service in the French army since the war began. 
The violinist met with a severe accident while driving a 
military automobile, which, however, fortunately did not 
injure him in such a way as to prove a handicap to his 
playing. He is convalescing and it is quite probable that 
on account of the injury he will be excused from further 
active service and be able to come to this country in the 
fall, 





Al Fresco “Walkiire” Postponement 





Hundreds of intending spectators from New Haven and 
vicinity and a large New York contingent, including nu- 
merous music scribes, were disappointed when it was neces- 
sary to postpone the outdoor performance of “Die Wal- 
ktire” planned for the Yale Bowl last Monday evening until 
the following evening. It was a lovely star and moonlit 
night, but a severe though short thunder shower at 6 
o’clock had effectually drenched seats and stage, making 
the performance impossible. 

Next week’s Musicat Courter will have a full account 
of the postponed performance with illustrations. 


Diaghileff Not to Return 

The Russian Ballet will not be under the Diaghileff 
direction or influence in this country next season, as that 
gentleman is not to return to America with the troupe 
in 1916-17. The organization will be managed by the 
Metropolitan Ballet Company, with Nijinsky and Fokin 
as the leading male dancers, and Mile. Nijinsky (sister 
of her famous brother) and Mme. Fokina (wife of 
Fokin) to head the women, All the soloists are to be 
Russian, but the corps de ballet will be made up in New 
York. 





More Chicago Opera Engagements 





Sarame Reynolds, dramatic soprano, has been engaged 
by General Director Campanini to join the Chicago Opera 
Association forces at the Auditorium next season, Miss 
Reynolds is one of the best known young American sing- 
ers now appearing before the public. 

General Director Campanini has re-engaged Florence 
MacBeth for next season. Miss MacBeth will make only a 
few appearances with the company in the roles in which 
she has won success in Chicago and elsewhere. 


BOSTON HEARS “ELIJAH” 
DONE FINELY OUTDOORS 


Oratorio Sung Effectively Before Tremendous 
Audience in the Hub—Dignity and Art 
Mark the Event—Unusual Array 
of Noted Soloists 





A brilliant audience of more than 12,000 people thronged 
the immense grand stand at Braves’ Field, Boston, last Sun- 
day afternoon to witness a superb performance of Mendels- 
sohn’s immortal oratorio, “Elijah.” The production was 
one of great magnitude, and the conditions attending it 
were no less than ideal. Save for the intermittent rum- 
bling of passing trains, there was absolutely nothing to de- 
tract from the magnificence of the performance or to re- 
strain the wonderful enthusiasm of the vast assemblage. 

The choice of work was auspicious. In “Elijah” Men- 
delssohn achieved dramatic power without loss of melodic 
potency. The conception is one of broad lines and bold 
effects. There are beauty, freshnes§ and force in the mu- 
sic, while the great choruses are spontaneous and climatic 
A work meriting stupendous performance, the production 
was in all things worthy of the opus. It was a most memo- 
rable occasion. 

There was a huge chorus of 1,200 voices, carefully se- 
lected and trained by George Dunham; an orchestra of 165 
experienced musicians, and a sextet of famous singers in 
these parts: Elijah, Clarence Whitehill; the Widow, Frieda 
Hempel; Obadiah, Johannes Sembach; the Angel, Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink ; the Youth, Marie Sundelius; the Queen, 
Elvira Leveroni, The entire ensemble was under the di- 
rection of Walter Damrosch, whose fanfare of trumpets, 
written expressly for the occasion, initiated the perform- 
ance impressively. 

Too much credit cannot be accorded the chorus for its 
excellent work. Its attack was decisive, and it sang with 
commendable precision and enthusiasm. There was bar- 
baric splendor in the importuning of the Baalmites, yet a 
quiet beauty of tone in the calmer passages. The orchestra 
was most spirited in its playing, thanks to its leader’s won- 
derful grasp of the requirements of the work. 

Necessarily the burden of the performance rested upon 
Mr. Whitehill. He was in excellent voice and gave of his 
best. The mantle of the Prophet becomes him well, with 
his deep, resonant voice and clear enunciation, and he sang 
impressively throughout. The fiery scorn of his retorts to 
the priests of Baal was more than realistic. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink sang with remarkable effect in 
the entire oratorio. Her marvelous Olympian tones never 
were more beautiful or more wholly adequate. Her noble 
renditions of “Woe Unto Them” and “O Rest in the Lord” 
were given tremendous ovations. 

The singing of “Hear Ye, Israel,” by Miss Hempel, also 
was one of the features of the performance, during the 
course of which she displayed fine intelligence and sincerity 
of expression, The air was stirringly dramatic. 

Mr. Sembach sang his part for the first time in English, 
but his diction was satisfactory. He, too, was in good voice 
and sang with sincerity. 

In the minor parts Mme. Sundelius and Miss Leveroni 
were heard to admirable advantage. The former's remark- 
ably pure and melodious voice was particularly beautiful in 
her brief solo, while the latter’s “Have Ye Not Heard” 
was exceptionally well done. 

On the whole the performance was one of elevated merit 
Mr. Kronberg, the producer, is to be congratulated upon the 
splendid success of his undertaking and upon the artistic 
gratification that his achievement afforded the music lovers 
of Boston and its vicinity. V. H. Srrickianp. 


Boston Opera in Boston 


The Boston Opera House has been leased by Max Rabin- 
off for four weeks in January, 1917, presumably for a sea- 
son there of the Boston National Grand Opera Company. 


Strauss’ “Alpine” Brought $15,000 


Strauss’ Leipsic publishers paid him 60,000 marks ($15,- 
000) for the “Alpine” symphony. So far the investment 
has not been a profitable one. : 
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SPRINGFIELD CHAMBER 
MUSIC TO BE CONTINUED 


Local Pianist’s Venture a Success—Violinist Wins Ap- 
plause With Instrument of Own Make—Waterbury 
Singing Masons Under Skillful Guidance 


Springfield, Mass,, May 25, 1916. 


This section of New England has had a wealth of mu- 
sical treasure poured into its lap during the season now 
closing and within the present week added two events of 
peculiar musical significance, both being prophetic of ster- 
ling delights to come. 

he final program of the pair of chamber music con- 
certs, arranged by Julia Rogers, the Springfield pianist, 
for the benefit of a local charity, came Friday evening at 
Touraine Hall and was notable for the enthusiastically 
successful introduction of Ada Allen Chadwick, violinist 
and recent graduate of the New England Conservatory of 
Music, a pupil of whom Instructor Eugen Gruenberg may 
feel well proud. 
tiful toned instrument which it took her eight months to 
make—a violin of a Guarnerius model, a portion of the 
well seasoned spruce and curly maple ingredients in which 
are over 200 years old. Remarkable as was this fact in 
itself, still more unusual was the manner in which she 
interpreted the Kreisler version of the Chaminade “Sere- 
nade Espagnole,” a brilliant composition played here only 
recently by the Austrian virtuoso himself. The large au- 
dience was justly delighted with both the spirit and the 
finesse of the performance, and when Dvorak’s lovely and 
haunting “Indian Lament” and a transcription of a Vien- 
nese popular song had been heard she had to play twice 
over the Beethoven “Rondo,” arranged by Kreisler for vio- 
lin. Such evenness of bowing, truth and purity of tone 
and translucency of phrasing would be highly .commend- 
able in a player of far wider concert experience than has 
been possible for this attractive young woman just out 
of school, Her playing, if obvious prophecy be fulfilled, 
will be widely heard and very generally approved. 

Miss Chadwick's violin has been carefully examined, 
played upon and emphatically approved not only by her 
instructors at the conservatory, Professors Gruenberg and 
Elson, but by Fritz Kreisler himself, who is said 
She was an 


Louis C. 
to have played upon it for a whole evening. 
honor pupil at the conservatory, winner of several special 
merit scholarships, and possesses uncommonly versatile and 
promising ability as soloist and teacher. 

Miss Rogers was further assisted by Ora Larthard, cellist, 
from Boston, who played the Servais concerto andante 
with charm and authority, responding to an emphatic en- 
core with Popper’s “Papillons.” The three young women 
played the Chaminade A minor trio with sonorous una- 
nimity, the piano and violin parts, particularly in the alle- 
gro energico movement, being given with rarely luminous 
beauty. The “Dumky Trio,” by the late Antonin Dvorak, 
was one of the chief gems in an evening of rare enjoy- 
ment, the haunting character of its weird and poignant 
themes being well and most artistically emphasized, Miss 
Rogers played very sympathetic accompaniments for the 
soloists, and she has convinced the music loving public here 
that remarkable things may be expected from her plans 
for a much larger series of chamber concerts in another 
season. 


Turner Conducts Concert of Waterbury Masonic Choir 


Earlier in the week came the final concert in the season 
of the Waterbury, Conn., Masonic male voice choir, over 
which Arthur H, Turner, of Springfield, has for several 
seasons so ably presided. As a conductor, Mr. Turner is 
much less well known than as organist and choirmaster 
of Trinity Church in Springfield and conductor of the 
Musical Art Society and the Schubert Male Choir, as well 
as baritone singer of no mean reputation. Mr. Turner’s 
handling of the finely tempered chorus in Waterbury the 
other night was a splendid exhibition of complete and 
scholarly control of tonal forces of singular sweetness 
and proficiency. 

Leonora Sparkes, of the Metropolitan operatic forces, 
was the soprano soloist, and acquitted herself creditably 
with Gounod’s famous “Romeo et Juliette” waltz song, and 
in the obligato score for the choral “Omnipotence,” this 
being richly accompanied by organ and piano. In these 
she was at hetter advantage than in other and less im- 
portant pieces. 

So fine was the general singing of the choir that it is 
hard to place the singing of one composition above 
another; but Julius Hartt felt moved to say this of the 
choral effect of the always beautiful Palmgren “Finnish 
Lullaby” : 

“In this the choir reached an impressively eloquent and 
artistically finished interpretative level and a chorus ca- 
pable of singing as this lovely part song was sung last 
evening deserves laurels sure to follow in the wake of 


Miss Chadwick played upon the beau- . 


respect for high artistic standards and fidelity of purpose 
—laurels green and unfading.” 

Mr, Turner’s selections included Harker’s “Sleep, Baby, 
Sleep,” Ward’s “Mister Sunshine,” Chadwick’s “Song of 
the Viking,” Faelten’s “Fight,” Gaines’ “Autumn Woods” 
and Horatio Parker’s “The Night Hath a Thousand Eyes,” 
all declaimed with extremely good taste and with much 
evidence of that preparedness which is absolutely essen- 
tial if such worthy musical results be accomplished. 

Ernest Newton Baca. 





SEAGLE SUMMER COLONY 
AT SCHROON LAKE 


Richard Epstein, Eminent Accompanist, to Be Asso- 
ciated With Mr. Seagle 

Oscar Seagle and family have taken for the summer the 
Crane Cottage, situated almost in the center of the line 
of pretty houses and bungalows along the shore of 
Schroon Lake. Although Mr. Seagle, who is now booking 
a big concert season for next year, has been obliged to 
refuse most of the requests for lessons in order to find 
time for preparing his own repertoire, the colony will not 
be a small one, and will include many well known musi- 
cians. Foremost among them is Richard Epstein, the 
eminent accompanist, so well known in London and New 
York for the beautiful interpretation and playing of Ger- 
man Lieder. Mr. Epstein has taken a bungalow on the 
lake shore. Pauline Gold will be the studio accompanist. 
There will be many singers and teachers in the party, for 
the most part old pupils of Mr. Seagle. From New York, 
Pauline Curley, Mrs. Lee Lewis, Elizabeth Armstrong, 
Frieda Kluck, Ruby Green, Mrs. George Barrell, Mar- 
garet Clement, Harold van Duzee, Lambert Marchand, 


Mr. Mutch. From the West, Harry Philipps, William 
Philipps, William Downing, Alma Porteous, Clara 
Williams, Mildred Langtry, Helen Brown Reed, Gustav 


Holmquist, 
others, 

Mr. Seagle went at once to Schroon Lake after singing 
in the festival at Norfolk, Conn., on June 6. 


Louise Pace, Harriet Bacon McDonald, and 





Eddy Brown’s Nationality 





Before he scored his success at the Metropolitan Opera 
House early this past winter, Eddy Byown exemplified 
rather strikingly the age old fact that a prophet is not 
without honor save in his own country. That a violin- 
ist, American born and bearing the plain, straightfor- 
ward and unadorned name of Eddy Brown could not 
hope to startle the music-lovers of this country seemed, 
‘o be the general impression, despite the unmistakable 
successes reported from abroad. Even the critics, to most 
of whom his foreign record was well known, were in- 
clined to adopt a frankly sceptical and “show-me” atti- 
tude. Eddy Brown did show them, however, and his 
subsequent successes and popularity are matters of recent 
musical history. 

As an illustration of this American tendency to ques- 
tion the greatness of any artist not bearing the European 
stamp on name and personal appearance, J. van Broek- 
hoven, who has written entertainingly of the violinist’s rise 
to fame, tells of an incident at the Metropolitan Opera 
concert, when Brown made his debut. Two ladies were 
glancing over the program, when one remarked: “Eddy 
Brown. I never heard of him. He must be either Ameri- 
can or English.” “Otherwise,” agreed the other, “he would 
have an outlandish name.” “Well,” said the first, “we'll 
soon find out. If he plays with no temperament, he is 
English. If he has a very little, he’s American.” They 
both laughed. When Eddy Brown appeared to play the 
Tschaikowsky concerto, they noticed that he had no long 
hair, no frills, no apparent eccentricities. He began to 
play in the quiet and reposeful manner called for by the 
concerto. “English,” whispered the first. After a few 
momen‘s of listening, she wavered. “No, American.” 
But before he had advanced very far, she exclaimed: 
“He can’t be either. With that temperament he must be 
Russian.” 





Karl Krueger’s Art Admired in Elizabeth 





Karl Krueger, organist of St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn, 
gave a recital on the large new organ in the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, Elizabeth, N. J., on Thursday even- 
ing, May 25. Mr. Krueger was received enthusiastically 
by a large audience. 

The builder of the organ came from Philadelphia for 
the recital, and to hear the organ’s resources exploited, 
and was most enthusiastic over Mr. Krueger’s magnificent 
sense of color. Mr. Krueger already has been asked to 
play the inaugural recital on one of the company’s new 
organs in Philadelphia. 

This is one more of the many tributes to his ability, 
that Mr. Krueger has received since locating in New York. 
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OKLAHOMA CITY HEARS 
TWO LEADING ORCHESTRAS 


New York Philharmonic and Minneapolis Symphony 
Visits Are Close Together—Oklahoma Chorus 
Scholarship Contest Is Won by Lanta Gulick 





Oklahoma City, May 15, 1916. 

Under the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Philharmonic Society of New York was heard here on 
April 26. 

The soloists were Eleanore Cochran, soprano; Leo 
Schulz cellist, and concertmaster Maximilian Pilzer, who 
gave a masterful performance of the Bruch G minor con- 
certo. Max Bruch was also the composer selected by Mr. 
Schulz for his solo. His famous “Kol Nidrei” through 
the medium of Leo Schulz can rarely if ever be heard to 
better advantage. 

Miss Cochran, a charming personality, contributed an 
aria from “Lohengrin” and one from “Tannhauser.” Each 
of the soloists had to respond with extra numbers. 

The closeness of the appearances of the Minneapolis and 
Philharmonic orchestras gave the music lovers of this 
vicinity the unusual privilege of hearing four symphony 
concerts in three days. 


Recital of Religious Music 


The sixth recital of the Ladies’ Music Club was held on 
Saturday, April 8. The program was devoted to religious 
music almost exclusively. 

A quartet and quintet from Palestrifia under the direction 
of L. J. Barton was an interesting feature as was the duet 
“Quis est Homo” (“Stabat Mater”) splendidly given by 
Mrs. C. B. Ames and Mrs. E. V. McIntyre. Three solos 
by Lillian Dechman, a talented organist, were especially 
well interpreted. Solos by Mrs. Allen Strect, soprano; 
Mrs. James Chenoweth, contralto; the E major sonato of 
Handel! by Mrs. J. Gerald Mraz and Amanda O'Connor in 
addition to numbers by the chorus under the direction of 
Rowland D. Williams completed the program. 


Jérn Heard in Recital 


Karl Jorn, tenor, assisted by Ervine Stenson, pianist, ap- 
peared in recital May 2, under the auspices of the Hon. 
Edward Overholser, mayor of.Oklahoma City. The mayor 
has recently interested himself in musical matters and has 
personally booked for next season no less than five big 
artists for which the local public should be especially grate- 
ful. 

Mr. Joérn’s program was a versatile one, containing well 
known arias in which he was most impressive, especially 
so in the dramatic lament of Canio, which was given as 
an extra number. 


Music Club Re-elects President 


The Music Study Club held its final meeting of the sea- 
son on April 29. Florence Wilson has been re-elected 
president. 


Lanta Gulick Wins in Scholarship Contest 


The annual scholarship contest of the Oklahoma Chorus 
was held on the evening of May 16. The judges awarded 
the scholarship to Lanta Gulick, who has been studying 
with Rowland D. Williams. Only one point separated the 
winner and the second contestant, Pearl Doty. The club 
was so favorably impressed with the rich voice of Miss 
Doty that provision is being made that will enable her to 
receive a half year’s free tuition. The conditions of the 
contest were detailed in a recent issue of the MusicaL 
Courier. 


Musical Academy Recital 


The eighth public recital of the Oklahoma Musical Acad- 
emy presenting Helen Hamilton, pianist, took place on May 
10. The program consisted of chaconne, Bach-Busoni; 
thirty-two variations in C minor, Beethoven; the G minor 
“Ballade,” E flat minor intermezzo and the B minor “Cap- 
riccio” from Brahms; Korngold’s “Ruebezahl,” Blanchet’s 
Serenade and “Spring Night,” from Schumann-Liszt. Miss 
Hamilton played musically and with due versatility. 

ALFRED PRICE QUINN. 





Professional Pupils of Francis Rogers 





Francis Rogers, who is a well known figure in the con- 
cert field, where his remarkably fine baritone voice and the 
unusual beauty of diction which marks his singing have 
made him a special favorite, finds his services as a peda- 
gogue in increasing demand. One of his artist-pupils, 
Norma Smith, made a successful debut as soprano soloist 
in the performance of “Elijah,” which was given at the 
Armory, Hartford, Conn., May 19. Another pupil, George 
Scheffler, recently entered upon his duties as bass soloist 
at St. Paul’s Church, New Haven, Conn. At the final con- 


cert of the New Haven Orchestra, June 1, Mr. Scheffler 
appeared as soloist. 





ANTON HOFFP’S DOINGS 


Conductor, Coach and Accompanist Closes Successful 
Season—Will Accompany Alma Gluck Next Winter 





Anton Hoff, the former conductor of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, has been very active outside of his baton 
duties there, and now is in great demand also as a vocal 
coach and accompanist. His vogue in the singing field 
was started by his remarkably artistic and finished accom- 
paniments for Mme. Schumann-Heink, with whom he 
traveled for a while last season after assisting her in the 
preparation of her repertoire at her summer home near 
San Diego, Cal. His success induced Alma Gluck 
to engage him in a similar capacity and he will leave for 
Lake Placid, N. Y., very shortly, where the songstress is 
to spend the warm months, Next season Mr. Hoff will 
be her regular accompanist, 

In addition to his work with the great artists, Mr. Hoff 
has done coaching with embryo concert givers 
many of them sent to him by well known New York 
teachers, who know the soundness of his vocal knowledge 


also 





ANTON HOFF. 


Conductor and Coach. 


and admire his unassailable musicianship, and even more 
especially his remarkable exactness and conscientiousness 
as demonstrated in every tonal endeavor he undertakes. 

In Europe the chief Hoff successes in conducting were 
won at Bayreuth and in America they were scored in San 
Francisco and at the Metropolitan Opera House. The 
farewell directorial appearance of Mr. Hoff at the latter 
institution was at a Sunday evening concert, when he 
wielded the baton with unreserved success and earned the 
unanimous endorsement and praise of the New York mu- 
sit critics, 

The Staats Zeitung emphasized Mr, Hoff’s unusual abil- 
ity and called him “a musician of exalted talent, who 
shone not only because of the authority and taste with 
which he led the orchestral numbers, but impressed us also 
because of the secure and sovereign manner in which he 
made the orchestra accompany the soloists.” The Amer- 
ican commented: “Mr. Hoff led authoritatively.” The 
Times echoed the American opinion. The Telegraph 
called attention to the fact that a blizzard raged outside, 
but nevertheless a large audience appeared and heard “one 
of the most satisfactory of the Sunday series of concerts.” 
The Press said: “The picturesque orchestral guidance of 
Anton Hoff contributed to the enjoyments of the evening.” 
In the Herald one could read: “Anton Hoff instilled into 
the players more life than is usually heard on Sunday 
nights at the Metropolitan.” . The Press also added: 
“Those music lovers who had the courage to leave the 
warmth and comfort of home were rewarded for their 
pains, for they had an opportunity to approve the work 
of Anton Hoff.” 

Other notices read: “Anton Hoff proved his maste-- 
ful command of the musical and technical orchestral ele- 
ments and earned lively applause,” and “Mr. Hoff proved 
himself a conductor of routine, experience, and real au- 
thority and skill. The concerto accompaniment was qui‘e 
perfect.” 

Anton Hoff is under the management of the Wolfsohn 
Bureau. 
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IN PITTSBURGH’S MUSICAL CIRCLES 





The Pittsburgh Male Chorus, James Stephen Martin, 
conductor, gave a concert in the Knoxville Presbyterian 
Church, April 25, at the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Wilkinsburg, Pa., May 9, and at Greensburg, Pa., May 19, 
closing its tenth and most successful season. The assisting 
soloist at the three concerts mentioned was Olive McCor- 
mick, soprano, with Blanche Sanders Walker as her accom- 
panist. 

G. E. Drury, a talented young bass singer of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, who studied “The Creation” with James 
Stephen Martin, sang this oratorio so well at Geneva, Ohio, 
May 12, that he was immediately re-engaged for a concert 
there on June 8, 

James Stephen Martin announces three closing recitals 
by his pupils at‘Conservatory Hall, June 5, 12 and 19. The 
program of these recitals will feature operatic and oratorio 
selections, also modern Russian, French and American 
compositions, 


Pupils of Anne Griffiths Fill Prominent Church 
Positions 

Catherine Leech, of Greenville, Pa, a talented young 
soprano, and a pupil of Anne Griffiths, was recently 
selected as soloist at the Shadyside United Presbyterian 
Mrs. Leech was chosen from a large number of 
applicants. Her voice is a clear, sympathetic soprano, 
she uses it in good style, and her new appointment places 
her in one of the most prominent churches of this de- 


Church, 


nomination. 
Harry E. Waterhouse, bass-baritone, who has studied 


with Anne Griffiths for a number of years, and who has 
been soloist at the Shadyside United Presbyterian Church 
for the past five years, was re-engaged this spring for 
another year, 
Apollo Club Elect Officers 

At the annual business meeting of the Apollo Club, held 
Monday evening, May 15, the following officers were 
elected to serve during the coming year: Daniel Jarrett, 
president; Nelson R. Black, vice-president; Thomas Co- 
burn, secretary and treasurer; Rinehart Mayer, conductor, 


Elimer Zoller to Visit Pittsburgh 

Elimer Zoller, pianist-accompanist, formerly of Pitts- 
burgh, who was instructor of piano and theory in the S. 
Monguio School of Piano, and organist and choir director 
at Trinity Lutheran Church, will begin his second season 
with Olive Fremstad this fall. The tour will begin in 
October in the East, and extend from coast to coast. Mr. 
Zoller will spend the month of June in Pittsburgh, having 
been specially engaged as pianist for Amy Grant’s series 
of opera recitals at the home of Mrs John C. Slack in 
Sewickley. During July and August Mr. Zoller will be 
with Mme. Fremstad at her Swiss chalet in Maine, pre- 
paring programs for the coming season, and will return to 
his New York studio in September, before leaving for the 
extended tour. 

Bispham Pleases Pittsburgh Audience 

David Bispham, the baritone, appeared in Pittsburgh at 
the Harris Theatre the week of May 22. Mr. Bispham 
opened his performance with two of Stephen Foster's 
songs, “Old Kentucky Home” and “Swanee River.” He 
then gave a little introductory speech regarding the pro- 
logue from “Pagliacci,” which he sang in English in most 
dramatic style. His next song was the popular “Danny 
Deever,” which he sings as only Bispham can sing it; his 
voice is clear and vibrant and his dramatic style always 
Iie responded to encores, and his audience was 


H. E. W. 


pleases. 
most enthusiastic in its reception. 


SAN FRANCISCO HEARS “BLESSED DAMOSEL” 
CONDUCTED BY NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF 





San Francisco, Cal., May 28, 1916. 

Concerts by two symphony orchestras in San Francisco 

—three concerts in all within a period of four days—have 
lent new piquancy to a local musical situation, which has 
abounded in human interest for some months. 

The People’s Philharmonic Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff, 
conductor, gave a performance of Debussy’s “Blessed 
Damosel” at the Pavilion Thursday evening and also a 
symphony program, which went off excellently. The open- 
ing number was Haydn's symphony in D major; then came 
the “Blessed Damosel,” with Myrtle Claire Donnelly as 
the Damosel and Mrs. M. E, Blanchard as Narrator, and 
the Pacific Musical Society, augmented, furnished the vocal 
emsemble. The chorus had been well trained by Albert 
Elkus, The combination of orchestra, convincing solo 
works and chorus made this, the first performance of the 
Debussy work in San Francisco, a striking affair in many 
regards, and musically a most instructive and uplifting ex- 
perience for the hearers. 

The People’s Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Giulio 
Minetti, gave its customary Saturday performance program 
for the benefit of children. Other concerts probably will 
follow under Mr. Minetti’s baton. The soloists at the 
closing of the first series were Esther Mundell, who sang, 


& 


and Cecil Cowles, pianist. The program included Edward 
F. Schneider’s “Apollo” music, “The Storm”; Saint-Saéns’ 
concerto in G minor for piano; Beethoven’s “Leonore” 
overture, and lesser compositions. 

In addition to these performances the end of spring also 
brought out a remarkably good hearing of Gades’ “Cru- 
saders,” conducted by Paul Steindorff in the Scottish Rite 
Auditorium. This was given by the San Francisco Choral 
Society, of which Mr, Steindorff is the director; and the 
soloists were Mrs. Atkinson, soprano; Harold Pratt, tenor; 
Henry Perry, bass; with Vincent Arrilaga. The chorus 
included 120 picked voices, 

The Pacific Musical Society gave a concert at the St. 
Francis last Wednesday evening. ‘The entertainment was 
one of the best of the entire local season. The artists an- 
nounced were Mrs. Argiewicz-Bem, violin; Stanislas Bem, 
cello; Mrs. Eugene S. Elkus, Albert Elkus, at the piano; 
and George S. McManus, pianist. Illness caused some 
changes in the program at the last minute, but the musical 


offerings were good. Davin H, WALKER. 





Henri Scott to the Rescue 





Answering an eleventh hour telephone call from Chicago 
to New York, Henri Scott, basso of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, boarded the train and reached Evanston, 
Ill., in time to take the place of Pasquale Amato, in Ber- 
lioz’s “Damnation of Faust,” on the opening night of the 
North Shore Festival. 

The appended criticisms from the Chicago papers leave 
no doubt of the notable success which Mr. Scott achieved 
on this occasion. Incidentally, it might be added that this 
was Mr. Scott’s fourth appearance at the North Shore 
Festivals : 

Mr. Scott took the honors among the soloists, on the score of vital 
tone, of style, and of enunciation, While he could not forget the 
demeanor of the operatic stage, his restlessness was forgiven him for 
his singing. The “Elbe” aria was exquisitely interpreted, and the 
sardonic fun over the “canine’s Nemesis” was touched out expertly. 
Mr. Scott was the successful steward of a sudden trust.—Chicago 


Tribune. 





According to the program there should have been some disappoint- 
ment over the unavoidable absence of Pasquale Amato, caused by a 
sudden attack of laryngitis, but his place was most satisfactorily filled 
by Henri Scott. It is a pleasure to listen to his English, and though 
he used a translation entirely different from the one employed in 
the program, one could understand almost every word he sang. He 
gave the text with unction, though he was rather a good-natured 
devil than the incarnation of the spirit of negation. . . . Mr. Scott 
sang the “Song of the Flea” with joviality, and everybody enjoyed it 
when the first shock of realizing what the text really meant had 
passed off.—Chicago Evening Post. 

Mr. Amato, who was to have pr ted his noti of Mephis- 
topheles, was unable to attend and his place was taken by Henri 
Scott. Now Mr. Scott may not possess the extensive fame that has 
accrued to his colleague of the Metropolitan Opera Company, but he 
is in p ion of an at tive voice and of the intelligence that not 
always is given to the interpreters of operatic roles. In one respect, 
at least, his presence at Mr, Lutkin’s music making was not without 
consolation to the audience. For Amato had proposed to interpret 
“The Damnation of Faust” in the Italian tongue, and as the other 
artists were presenting it in English the result would not have been 
entirely convincing to the ear. Mr. Scott did not forsake the ver- 
nacular. Accustomed to the artifices of the theatre, this interpreter 
of the music of Mephistopheles did his best to characterize a role 
that often is sung tamely. If he had been shot through a trap door 
Mr. Scott could not have made a more dramatic entrance into the 
cantata than that which he brought about by the apparently simple 
act of jumping out of his chair with amazing velocity. He achieved 
other little operatic touches that lent vivacity to his part. There can 
be no doubt that it was a well presented part, adroit and well con- 
ceived.—Chicago Herald. 














Pasquale Amato, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Company, was 
to have sung Mephistopheles, but was unable to appear. His place 
was taken by Henri Scott, bass of the Metropolitan Opera, who was 
with the Chicago Grand Opera for many years, and who left a pleas- 
vrable remembrance of his work. Mr. Scott sang the part of Meph- 
istopheles with a sonorous and beautiful voice, and was very suc- 
cessful in the aria ‘“‘’Mid Banks of Roses.”—Chicago Daily Evening 


American. 





Though one regrets Mr. Amato's absence, Mr. Scott's presence af- 
forded compensation and doubtless a more evenly balanced perform- 
ance by the soloists. The American baritone’s declamation reached 
about as far dramatically as the music can support the interpretation, 
and his ventures into lyric passages brought to view a smooth tone, 
excellent in legato and in sustaining power.—Chicago Daily News, 





“An Ideal Concert Singer” 


“Althouse proved his ability to rise from low, gentle 


~ passages to heights of grandeur, and melt pleasingly away 


into tender passages again,” declared the Rome Daily Sen- 
tinel, in a recent issue, and continued, “Later, in his group 
of songs in English, he manifested vigor, humor, a wide 
range of voice and completely won his audience, who 
throughout the evening were most generous with their 
applause.” 

Paul Aithouse, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, has been achieving noteworthy success in the concert 
field, his audiences everywhere remarking the absolute con- 
trol in which he holds his big dramatic voice. As the 
Watertown Daily Times said, he is “an ideal concert singer. 
His voice is one of great range and power, and is capable 
of being delicately shaded and modulated. . His Eng- 


lish enunciation is especially good and his English ballads 
were highly appreciated.” 

The Daily Standard of that city spoke of his singing as 
“a very rare treat which the people of Watertown thor- 
oughly appreciated, and which they will not soon forget.” 
The same paper said: “Mr. Althouse has a wonderful 
tenor voice combined with a most attractive stage presence, 
and the audience was highly delighted with his efforts.” 

Following Mr. Althouse’s appearance at Newark, Ohio, 
the Daily Advocate of that city made this statement: “Mr. 
Althouse possesses a voice of tremendous-appeal and wide 
range, and his program was so varied as to present its 
beauty most forcibly” ; and the American Tribune said, “He 
possesses a strong, clear, tenor voice which he uses to a 
most excellent advantage, and sings with that pronounced 
feeling that holds one spellbound,” and also speaks of his 
work as “a joy that will long be remembered,” 





Louise Day Delights Large Audience 





Louise Day, the young American lyric soprano, appeared 
as soloist on May 30, at Hotel Majestic, New York, for the 
American Club Woman Magazine in honor of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Her numbers consisted of “A Birthday,” Cowen; “Slum- 
ber Song,” MacDowell; and “To a Messenger,” by La 
Forge. 

Miss Day received much applause and many recalls. She 
was obliged to respond with an added number, “It was 
the Time of Lilacs,” by Marshal-Loepke. 

A large and very enthusiastic audience attended. 





Thorner Studio Activities 
Will Continue During Summer 





Owing to the many pupils whom William Thorner is 
preparing for engagements next fall, the New York vocal 
authority will remain in town all summer and give daily 
lessons at his studios, 2128 Broadway. Dorothy Follis, 
coloratura soprano, who recently signed a contract with 
the Boston-National Grand Opera Company for next sea- 
son, is a daily pupil at the Thorner studios and is being 
prepared for her operatic debut by Mr. Thorner. At pres- 
ent he has room for a few summer pupils. Mr. Thorner 
will find sufficient recreation in week end trips to the 
country. 





Gertrude Karl Sings for Delegates 





One of the soloists to sing at the musicales given for 
the delegates to the convention of the National Federation 
of Women’s Clubs was Gertrude Karl, contralto, who was 
very heartily received and complimented on her good work 
in a recital at the Waldorf-Astoria, under the direction of 
Mrs, W. R. Chapman, at which she sang a group of 
American songs and several Russian folksongs in Rus- 
sian. Miss Karl’s work is already quite well known in the 
East, where she has appeared as a member of the National 
Grand Opera Company and also with the Boston Opera 
Company. 





Angelo Patricolo Gives Program 
at Wadleigh High School 


Angelo Patricolo, pianist, gave a delightful program on 
Friday evening, May 26, before a big audience at Wad- 
leigh High School, New York. His final number was the 
overture to “William Tell,” by Rossini-Liszt, which was so 
well interpreted that he won the audience completely and 
was heartily encored. He was assisted by some of his pu- 
pils, who showed the ability of Patricolo as a teacher also. 


Gifted Leandro Campanari Pupils 


Miss Niebling and Mr. Veicke were the latest of the 
Leandro. Campanari pupils in San Francisco to cover them- 
selves and their teacher’s vocal methods with glory. At 
the Fairmount Hotel, San Francisco, they gave a recital 
and earned impressive plaudits from the lay listeners and 
exceptional praise from the professional critics, 











Constantin Nicolai in St. Louis 


Constantin Nicolai, the well known basso of the Chicago 
Opera Association, appeared at the Odeon Theatre, St. 
Louis, in recital, Wednesday evening, May 3, with success. 
This recital was postponed from an earlier date. 





-  Vogrich Ill 


Max Vogrich, the composer, and for many years musical 
adviser to the Schirmer publishing house, is critically ill at 
the Post Graduate Hospital in New York. 


Laurence Blondheim in Demand 


Laurence Blondheim, the young American basso can- 
tante, appeared as special soloist at the Chuch of the 
Intercession, New York, on Sunday, June 4. 
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REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN 
MUSICIANS ENJOY ENTERTAINMENT 
OF LOCAL FEDERATION COMMITTEE 


Mrs. William Rogers Chapman and Corps of Able Assistants of New York 
Biénnial Board Give Brilliant Event at Waldorf-Astoria 





Delegates from musical clubs of other cities, musical 
artists and clubs of New York City, as well as many other 
favored guests, will undoubtedly not soon forget the re- 
ception and musicale arranged by the local music commit- 
tee of the local biennial board of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, chair- 
man, for their entertainment and mutual benefit, at the 
time of the thirteenth biennial convention. This was held 
in the grand ballroom, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on 
Thursday afternoon, June 1, and hither came representa- 
tive leaders in musical matters from all over the country 
and shook hands with other representatives of the oper- 
atic, concert and various musical fields, and musicians who 
occupy not so world prominent a place were able to greet 
their better known confreres, There was a throng of peo- 
ple coming and going, and all was managed with skill and 
smoothness by Mrs. Chapman and her corps of capable as- 
sistants. 

Guests of honor for the afternoon were Margarete Mat- 
zenauer, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company; 





MRS. WILLIAM ROGERS CHAPMAN, 


Chairman local music committee of the Local Biennial Board of the 
General Board of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 


Percy MacKaye; of “Caliban” fame; Reginald de Koven, 
whose opera is to be produced at the Metropolitan Opera 
House next season; Lazar S. Samoiloff; Louise Homer, 
contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company; Florence 
Mulford-Hunt, contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany; Nina Ratislon-Williams; Kitty Cheatham; Harriet 
Ware; Clementine de Vere Sapio; Gertrude Ross; Edgar 
Pollak, of the Chicago Opera Company; Emma Thursby; 
L. LeRoy Coghill; Miss Coghill; Heinrich Meyn; John 
Barnes Wells; Gardner Lamson; Mrs, Lamson; Platon 
Brounoft; Philip Spooner; Dr. William C. Carl, ete. 
Among other guests were Hedwig Reicher; Havrah Hub- 
bard; Henry Holden Huss; Hildegarde Hoffman Huss; 
Bruno Huhn; Spencer Jones, of Haensel and Jones; Yeat- 
man Griffith; Mrs. Griffith; Frederick Gunther; Sara 
Baron Anderson; John Prindle Scott, and many others 
prominent as teachers, singers and composers in the mu- 
sical life of New York. Also Herman Sandby and Mrs. 
Sandby; Emanuel Reicher; Sigismund Stojowski; Tali 
Esen Morgan; Mrs. Wyer, a friend of Parepa Rosa, from 
Hyannis, Cape Cod, Mass., eighty years old. 

Regrets were received from Marcella Sembrich, Pas- 
quale Amato and Mrs. Amato, William Wade Hinshaw 
and Mrs. Hinshaw, and from many others associated with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, who were not in the 
city. 

Clubdom was well represented in the boxes by Mrs. 
Harold Avery, St. Cecilia, of Astoria; Mrs. Lancaster 
Morgan, St. Cecilia, of New York; Henrietta Speke-See- 
ley, St. Cecilia, of the Bronx ; Rose de Vaux Royer, Cameo; 
Mrs. Milton Ford, Clio; Mrs, Everett M. Raynor, Haarlem 


Philharmonic; Mrs. Simon Baruch, Beethoven; Marie 
Cross Newhaus, Beaux Arts; Katherine A. Martin, 
Athene; Mrs. Leonard L. Hill, Criterion; Mrs. Bedell 


Parker, Criterion; Mrs. Howard McNutt, Minerva; Kath- 
erine Evans von Klenner, National Opera Club; Mrs. 
James H. McKinlay, Clio; Mrs, George Crossley, Mundell 
Choral; Mrs. A. C. Jameson; Euterpe; Mrs. J. Christopher 
Marks, Art Assembly; Mrs, F. C, Denning, Chaminade ; 
Beatrice M. Goldie, Bel Canto; Mrs. Jay Ten Eyck, Lyric, 
at Newark; Mrs. F. S. Wardwell, State chairman of mu- 
sic; the Indian “Princess of Oklahoma, Tsianina Red- 
feather, and Mrs. Robert F. MacArthur, of Oklahoma. 

It was Mrs. Chapman’s idea to have the afternoon de- 
voted to the work of artist-pupils of leading American 
teachers and that artist-pupils only should appear. This 
was accomplished in a highly satisfactory manner. The 
program as originally arranged is herewith reproduced, al- 
though there were a few minor changes in the final produc- 
tion. It must have been a matter of special gratification to 
Mrs. Chapman to see how well her original plan worked 
out. Voices of splendid vocal caliber were heard and 
these artist-pupils showed in their manner of singing that 
the American teacher is thoroughly conversant with the art 
of bel canto. Pianists and violinists were heard also with 
great satisfaction. 

The program: Dorothy Chancellor, pianist (pupil of 
Emma Richardson Kiister), nocturne, C minor (Chopin), 
“By Moonlight” (Brassin). Grace L. Wheeler (pupil of 
Adele Laeis Baldwin), “Air des Adieux,” from “Jeanne 
d’Arc” (Tschaikowsky), Elsie Lambe at the piano. Ruth 
S. Hoagland, soprano (pupil of M. Louise Mundell), “Life 
and Death” (S. Coleridge-Taylor), “Summer Time” 
(Ward-Stephens), Wilhelmina Muller at the piano. A. 
Russell Thompson, boy soprano (by request), “Until” 
(Sanderson), “Somewhere a Voice Is Calling” (Tate), 
“Tarantelle” (Liszt), Florence Larrabee. Edith Allan 
(pupil of Alice Garrigue Mott), aria from “Bohemian 
Girl” (Balfe), Alberto Bimboni at the piano. Ethelynde 
Smith (pupil of Fay Foster), “Spinning Wheel Song” 
(dedicated to Miss Smith) and “Springtide of Love” (Fay 
Foster), the composer at the piano. Preludium and alle- 
gro (Pugnani), “Chinese Tambourine” (Kreisler), Flor- 
ence Hardeman. Clark Evans, baritone (pupil of Helene 
Maigille), “Es Muss was Wunderbares Sein” and “Tren- 
nung” (Franz Ries), “This Would I Do” (W. R. Chap- 
man), “Invictus” (Bruno Huhn). Gertrude Karl, con- 
tralto (pupil of Emma Thursby), “Mohammedan Prayer” 
(Tussenbroek), Russian folksong (“The Little Ring”) 
(Gurileff), Henri Tussenbroek at the piano, Mme. Bet- 
tinetti, soprano from the Metropolitan Opera Company, “In 





WILLIAM ROGERS CHAPMAN, 
Director, New York Rubinstein Choral 


Autumn” (Haile), by special request, scherzo, B minor 
(Chopin), rhapsodie, No. 8 (Liszt), Ethel Leginska. Read 
ings from Elia Wheeler Wilcox, by Ruth Helen Davis. 
Marie Baer, soprano (pupil of Beatrice Goldie), “Voce 
di Primevera” (Strauss), accompanied by her teacher 
Emily Beglin (pupil of Eleancr McLellan), “Constancy” 
(Foote), “How Do I Love Thee” (Harriet Ware). Selma 
S‘egel, soprano (pupil of Clemnentine deVere Sapio), aria, 
“Casta Diva,” from “Norma” (Bellini), Signor Sapio at the 
piano, Diamond Donner, coloratura soprano (pupil of 
Emma Thursby), “Una voce poco fa” (Rossini). “The 
Mother’s Peace Song” (Laura Sedgwick Collins), solo by 
Mrs. A. C. Bridges, and New York State song, “Strength 
in Union” (Crawford), by the Rubinstein Choral. 

So great was the enjoyment and interest in this event 
that many of the delegates rose and thanked Mrs, Chap- 
man in particular for their entertainment and for the up- 
lift and inspiration of the afternoon, likewise for this rare 
opportunity, not only of seeing, but of meeting gifted and 
famous artists. Regrets were heard on all sides that Mr. 
Chapman was unable to be present and to conduct the 
members of the Rubinstein Choral. Mr. Chapman is at 
present in Maine, busily engaged in preparation for the fall 
Maine festivals. 

Among those serving on the local music committee of 
the local biennial board were active members of the New 
York Rubinstein Club. Vice-chairmen were Laura Sedg- 
wick Collins, Mrs. Frank E. Kavenagh, Mrs. Charles G. 
Braxmar, Mrs. W. H. H. Amerman, Mrs. A. C. Rishel; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Alexander H. Candlish; corre- 
sponding secretary, Jean S. Taylor; treasurer, Mrs. G. P 
Benjamin. Special committees, Mrs. A. Romeyn Pierson, 
program; Mrs. Henry Gaylord Elliott, Mrs 
John T. Walsh, press; Mrs. Timothy Martin O'Connor, 
artists; Mrs. W. Otis Fredenburg, boxes; Mrs, Louis Man- 
ley, delegates; Helen Russ MacQuinn, badges; Belle D 
Chambers, tags; Mrs. W. J. E. Dillabough, invitations; 
Mrs. George T. Colter and Mrs. G. P 
sies, 


reception ; 


Jenjamin, courte- 
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OPERA PRESENTED BY 
CONSERVATORY STUDENTS 


Cincinnati Students Heard in Convincing Performances 
—Recitals of Interest—Graduation Exercises— 
“Siegfried” Announcement 





Cincinnati, Ohio, May 27, 1916. 

The Opera Department of the Cincinati Conservatory of 
Music again demonstrated its success, at the performance 
given before a large audience, at Emery Auditorium, last 
évening. This is the second year of the existence of this 
department, and the performance came as a signal climax 
to the earnest and effective work done not only by the 
instructors, but also by the pupils themselves. In fact, it 
had a decidedly professional tinge. The Conservatory Or- 
chestra considerably augmented by forces from the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra was one of the distinguishing 
features. P. A. Tirindelli, who conducted throughout, had 
all his forces well in hand, and to him, in no small measure, 
is due the success of the evening. 

Four different acts from standard operas were given. 
Then first was the fourth act from “Romeo and Juliet,” 
Gounod, given in English, which had been prepared under 
the capable leadership of Ralph Lyford, one of this season's 
new additions to the operatic department teaching forces. 
The smooth stage movement of this act, as well as that of 
act III and IV from Boito’s “Mefistofele,” fully demon- 
strated Mr. Lyford’s ability and valuable former experi- 
ences as regisseur. The prison scene from Meyerbeer’s 
“L’Africaine,” which was also included in the program was 
given in French. It had been prepared by Minnie Tracy, 
also a newcomer of this season on the faculty, and was a 
distinct credit to her. 

The various roles were sung by pupils of Dr. Fery Lulek, 
John A. Hoffmann, and Miss Tracy, Dr. Lulek being repre- 
sented by nine, Mr. Hoffmann by five, and Miss Tracy by 
two. A large chorus of over sixty voices attended to the 
choral duties in good shape. They showed not only good 
musical training, but their acting was also natural and ef- 
fective. The ballet in “Mefistofele” had been very carefully 
trained by Dorothy Schmidt and was one of the most pleas- 
ing features of the performance. 

The “Romeo and Juliet” cast included Flora Mischler, as 
Juliet; Emil Rosen, as Romeo; Henry Grad, as the Friar; 
Irving Miller, as Capulet, and Aivina Lobitz, as Juliet’s 
nurse. 

In the scene from “L’Africaine,” Emma Noe was the 
Selika, Emil Rosen, the Vasco di Gama, Chester Moffet, 
the Nelusko, while Della Eppinger Bowman sang Inez. The 
rest of the roles were in the hands of Irving Miller, Ray 
Staater, and Martha Craver. 

In the third act from “Mefistofele,” Clara Thomas Ginn 
sang Margharita, Elvin Smith, Faust, and Carl Schiffeler 
had charge of the title role. In the fourth act from the 
same opera Marguerite Stegemiller was Helen of Troy, 
Hazel Clinger, Pantalio, Mead Crooks, Nereus; in addi- 
tion the Messrs. Schiffeler and Smith continued in their 
roles of the previous act. 


Conservatory of Music Recitals 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music recitals of widely dif- 
ferent interests were given in Conservatory Hall last week. 
Clarissa Crawford, violinist, pupil of P. A. Tirindelli, gave 
the first of these on the evening of May 15. Miss Craw- 
ford had the assistance of Marguerite Poindexter, pianist, 
in the presentation of her program, and the two musicians 
proved themselves able ensemble players in the Beethoven 
D major sonata, op, 12, and the Bach D major suite. In 
addition to the above numbers Miss Crawford played very 
acceptably the Tirindelli Hungarian airs, a group of Wieni- 
awski and Sarasate solos and the first movement of the 
Mendelssohn concerto. 

Dr. Fery Lulek presented fourteen leading voices of his 
class in recital on the evening of May 17, an event which 
proved a remarkable demonstration of fine voice material, 
masterly trained. The participants throughout were stud- 
ents who are working toward professional careers and 
seemed endowed sufficiently, both vocally and musically, to 
assure the realization of their anticipations. The art with 
which the complete program was given showed the product 
of generous, broad training, and Dr. Lulek and his class 
were the recipients of many congratulations at the close 
of the concert. 

Emilie Rose Knox, the clever young violinist, played 
her second recital of the spring Thursday afternoon, May 
18, She had previously proven herself a young musician 
of serious intentions during her four years’ course under 
P. A. Tirindelli, and on this occasion repeated her former 
successes. Her program comprised two complete con- 


certos, that in D minor, of Wieniawski, and that in G 
minor, of Bruch, in addition to a group of solos. Inez 
Gill’ played the accompaniments in thoroughly adequate 
style. 

Some very good playing of piano concertos was heard 
by members of the class of Theodor Bohlmann at the 
Conservatory of Music, Friday evening, May 19. Mr. 


Bohlmann and his young talents were the recipients of 
well deserved applause throughout the evening. 

During the current week one of the principal recitals 
given at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music was that 
of John Thomas, who has been a factor in Cincinnati's 
pedagogical coterie for a number of years, coincident 
with pursuing a course of advanced repertoire under The- 
odor Bohlmann. The recital was given Tuesday evening, 
May 23. 

Mr. Thomas opened his program with the Beethoven 
sonata, op. 110, which he gave with clear outline and the 
technical clarity of the experienced pianist. The Chopin 
B flat minor concerto was given with equal interest and 
skill. In addition he played a nocturne in F, by Tschai- 
kowsky, the F major ballade of Chopin as well as two 
valses by the same composer. Mr. Thomas’ renditions 
were received: with much applause. 

Estelle Brandewie, pupil of Leo Paalz, gave a piano re- 
cital at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, on the 
evening of May 25. She opened her program with a con- 
scientious rendition of the Beethoven sonata, op. 2, No. 3. 
Among her other numbers were the Debussy prelude A 
minor, the Saint-Saéns mazurka, G minor, the F major 
“Nachtstiick” of Schumann, the A flat Chopin ballade, and 
the first movement of the D minor concerto of Rubin- 
ste'n. An audience completely filling Conservatory Hall 
vigorously applauded the efforts of Miss Brandewie. 

Gladys Payne, pupil of Theodor Bohlmann, gave her 
graduation recital Saturday evening, May 27. Miss Payne 
is a well endowed young girl from whom good results 
may be expected, er program included, in addition to 
the Beethoven sonata, op. 10, No, 3, a group of Schu- 
mann, the ballade F major of Chopin and the Liszt “Nea- 
politan Tarantelle.” The playing of the latter brought her 
an ovation. 

Graduation Exercises, June 9 

The Conservatory graduation exercises are fixed for 
Friday evening, June 9. There will be forty graduates, 
representing every department of the Conservatory. The 
program for the evening will, as usual, be given by the 
conservatory orchestra under the direction of P. A. Tirin- 
delli, 

All Star “Siegfried” Cast, June 20 

it has been announced that the all-star cast, which has 
been touring the country giving open air performances of 
Wagner’s “Siegfried,” will be heard here at the Base Ball 
Park Tuesday evening, June 20. The conductor will be 
Artur Bodanzky. The affair is under the management 
of J. Herrmann Thumann. The musical public of Cincin- 
nati is very much on the qui vive regarding this affair, 
which will be unique in the musical annals of this city. 

CINCINNATUS, 





Tenor Therrien’s Continued Success 

Henri Therrien, the Houston (Texas) tenor, is in con- 
stant demand at all public occasions in his city where 
music plays a part in the ceremonies. The most recent 
functions at which the Therrien voice and vocal style 
pleased audiences were the complimentary banquet given 
by Temple Lodge, A. F. and A. M., to Andral Vann, the 
Grand Senior Deacon. The affair took place at the Rice 
Hotel. The same hostelry harbored the Masonic Ban- 
quet a few days later. Mr. Therrien again was the solo- 
ist and gave unalloyed pleasure with his fine singing, of 
which the Houston Post said this: “He is a young artist 
and possesses a remarkable voice with unlimited possi- 
bilities. The clearness of his tones and his enunciation 
could not be surpassed, especially in his last encore num- 
ber, Tosti’s “Good-Bye.” There were three hundred and 
fifty Masons at the banquet. 

At the Houston Saengerbund concert not long ago Mr. 
Therrien and his gifted wife, Paula Sigerist, the pianist, 
appeared together and scored a pronounced success. 
Whenever Miss Sigerist has appeared in concert in Hous- 
ton and at other points the press has pointed out her 
talents, consisting particularly of a careful technic, much 
taste, and an exceptionally sympathetic tone. 





Germaine Schnitzer Demanded 
All Over United States 





Germaine Schnitzer, “Master Interpreter of the Roman- 
ticists,” as she has been designated by her countless ad- 
mirers and ardent followers, is already booked for thirty- 
two engagements in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and [I- 
linois. Many demands have come from all over the coun- 
try for Schnitzer’s lecture-recitals, a new feature of this 
artist’s programs. This will doubtless add new laurels 
and remarkable technic; in the “Mad Scene” (“Lucia”) 
to Germaine Schnitzer’s crown. 

Schnitzer’s first “Romanticist recital” of next season in 
New York will be in Carnegie Hall on Thanksgiving after- 
noon, November 30. Music lovers and students will antici- 
pate her recital as one of the events of the 1916-17 
activities. 
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THE EL PASO ORCHESTRAL QUESTION 


El Paso Iligh Schoo!, t 
El] Paso, Tex., May 20, 1916, 5 


To the Musical Courier: 

The letters of denunciation and disapproval of me 
written by certain esteemed gentlemen from El Paso and 
published recently above their signatures as representatives 
of the El Paso professional musicians (Musical Union), 
so overwhelmed me that I found it impossible up to the 
present moment to undertake my personal defense against 
so formidable an enemy. 

Now while we must admit that imagination is a very 
potent faction in the development of civilization, still when 
it comes to actual realization of mental images (sometimes 
illusions), it proves a failure unless accompanied with, 
and finally actualized by something real and tangible. 

It is unfortunate that the above fact has to be driven 
home in the minds of certain gentlemen who seem unable 
to grasp its psychology in connection with the orchestral 
situation in El Paso, 

In the first place let me say that the existence of a pro- 
fessional paid symphony orchestra in El Paso either self 
supporting or dependent upon popular subscription is a 
figment of the imagination, and anyone and everyone that 
is unbiased and capable of admitting the reality of a fact 
that is a fact will tell you that there is no such organization 
in El Paso. To make myself better understood I mean 
a symphony orchestra which in the proper acceptation of 
the term must consist of at least forty-eight men, an 
orchestra that exists in the minds of the people in general 
as an undisputed fact, in short an orchestra that exists 
for the musical education and edification of the people in 
general—and this through at least one monthly concert 
or more for the benefit of young and old as well. 

Have I made myself plain? Well, such an organization 
does not now exist in El Paso notwithstanding the letters 
of eminent personages of El Paso whose imagination is 
either playing a trick on them, or who have failed to grasp 
the exact meaning of the letter you originally published 
above my name. 

Personally I have nothing against either of the two 
geatlemen that have written the aforementioned letters ; 
suffice it to remind one that the high school orchestra may 
be an amateur organization “pure” but hardly “simple.” 
Simple things do not usually make people raving mad for 
their success. 

Otherwise the gentlemen in question are capable in their 








ECHOES OF RECENT ATLANTA OPERA FESTIVAL. 

Snapshots taken by Frederick Gunster in Atlanta, Ga., of 
some of the singers who took part in the Opera Week 
given there by the Metropolitan Opera Company, of 
New York. 

Left to right, top: Leon Rothier, Maria Barrientos, Mr. and 
Mrs. Giuseppe de Luca, Pasquale Amato. Below: Enrico 
Caruso. 











way and have very good reasons for not recognizing me 
musically, 

Incidentally I might add that the Women’s Club did 
promise me its moral support (that was all I asked for), 
and even granted my request that I be given an oppor- 
tunity to address its directors at that annual meeting on 
certain plans I wished to lay before them for the formation 
of a city symphony orchestra. However, owing to extreme 
absorption in my work I found it impossible to appear at 
the directors’ meeting and so the matter for a while was 
left in abeyance, although it has by no means been given 
up. 

Now do you suppose for one minute: 

1. The Women’s Club would have listened to any 
proposition I had to make for the formation of a sym- 
phony orchestra if there already existed such an organiza- 
tion in El Paso? 

2. That the larger number of business men who have 
offered to support a paid symphony orchestra liberally, 
would have done so if there already existed such an 
organization in El Paso? (Names of these business men 
are withheld now, but I can get permission to publish 
them if necessary. ) 


3. That the El Paso Herald would have published 


articles similar to the one enclosed and about a dozen or 





probably more in number, promoting the organization of 
a city symphony orchestra if there already existed such a 
musical body in El Paso! (More articles and clippings of 

f definite character can be furnished upon 


by far more 
Surely the El Paso Herald knows what the city 


demand. ) 
of El Paso has in the way of organizations. 

4. Finally if El could boast of a symphony 
orchestra, that members of the musical union themselves 
would have offered their paid services for the establish- 
ment of such an organization? 


Paso 


(If desired I can name one 
very prominent member at least that assured me he would 
be delighted to join the organization, and also that he was 
certain that many others belonging to the union would 
follow his example!) 

But I cannot bring this letter to a close before I remark 
in answer to the very cutting and almost heart-rending 
statement made by the said gentlemen that Mr, Alexander 
is not recognized by professional musicians (musicians’ 
protective association, and never will be!), that suppose 
I were to take up the study of the mussette or okarina and 
succeeded in reaching the stage at which I could play any 
“rag” or “two-step” in existence—would not that be ample 
to admit me into the union? Others have done it, why 
should I not succeed also? Of course I fully realize that 
my present qualifications are not quite up to the standard 
of certain critics, but then being a young man still I think 
I could easily attain other standards! . Now why should 
I never be recognized? I think the gentlemen are really 
unkind to me. 

I can only hope and pray that the attitude of these 
gentlemen will change toward me if not for musical, but 
other reasons, Yours very truly, 

A. G. ALEXANDER. 


Muzio as Francesca 


Claudia Muzio appeared at Pisa, Teatro Verdi, in the 
title role of Zandonai’s “Francesca da Rimini” which is 
coming to the Metropolitan Opera House next season, 
confirming there the success in this interesting part which 
she had made in several other cities. 


Opera and Movies 
Andrea de Segurola is writing scenarios for moving pic- 
tures, and Geraldine Farrar is in California, posing for the 
films. 
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CHICAGO WOMAN’S CLUB PURCHASES 
SITE FOR PERMANENT HOME 


Plans Call for a Half Million Dollar Structure to Include Theatre and Hall at 
Eleventh Street and Michigan Avenue—American Conservatory 
Prize Contest—Fine Concert at Aurora 


Chicago, Ill., June 4, 1916. 

The Chicago Woman's Club has purchased the ground 
on Eleventh street and Michigan avenue, upon which the 
club will construct a permanent home to cost $500,000, 
While plans have been made for an eight story building, 
it is stated that the applications for space from various 
clubs and societies of a similar nature—such as the Chi- 
cago Musicians’ Club, Colonial Dames, D. A, R., the Wom- 
en's Athletic, and other organizations—would fill a build- 
ing of sixteen stories, The plans provide for a theatre 
with a seating capacity of 1,500 on the first floor, while 
the upper floors will be used exclusively by the Woman's 
Club and kindred organizations, There will also be a hall 
on the sixth floor that will seat 500, 

American Conservatory Prize Contests 

The public contests for prizes in the various departments 
of the American Conservatory were held during the past 
weeks at Central Music Hall, the adjudicators being mu- 


sicians not connected with the conservatory, Gold medals 
were awarded to the following students: 
Graduating class—Piano, Carrie S. Roberts (W. W. 


Kimball gold medal), Nelle McCready, Theo Amsbury, 
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Leading Basso Chicago Opera Association for five years. Re- 
engaged for next season. CON CERT, a RECITAL- 
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Address: Chicago Conservatory, Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 
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RAFAEL NAVAS 
The Spanish Pianist 


Address: J. E. Allen, 421 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 














Dorothy Sasse and Ona Martin; voice, W. R. Worley 
(Mozart gold medal), Miss Mae Norton and Emma Ewen; 
violin, Stella Roberts (Paganini gold medal), Nesta Smith 
and Helen Carney; musical theory, Delos Owen, Adolf 
(Weidig gold medal), Wm. Wuthenow (Arthur O. Ander- 
sen gold medal), Mary G. Lusson; organ, Otto T. Hirgeh- 
ler. 

Teachers’ certificate class—Piano, Clarence Thoma (Bee- 
thoven gold medal), Stanislaus Sterbenz, Floy S. Brown 
and Dorothy Jacobi; voice, Alma Alpers (Schubert gold 
medal), Emma Bracken. Ethel Taminga (silver medal) ; 
violin, Harold Buck (Joachim gold medal), Richard Broe- 
mel and Helen Dvorak; violoncello, Anne Slack; har- 
mony, Paul Bretscher; normal department, Leonie Kramp 
(John J. Hattstaedt gold medal), Theodore Appelt. Silver 
medals: Beryl Kleppin and Pauline Cooper. 

Children’s department—Silver medals: Mildred Warner 
and Astrid Peterson, 

Intermediate department — Frances 
medal; Sophie Schaefer, silver medal. 

The adjudicators in voice were Frederick Root, Marion 
Green and James MacDermid. In piano, Harold Henry, 
Marx Oberndorfer, Edward Collins, Palmer Christian 
and Mrs, Herbert Butler, and in violin Leon Marx, Edward 
Freund and Harry Dimond. 

The thirtieth annual commencement concert and exer- 
cises will take place at the Auditorium Friday evening, 
June 16, with full orchestra under the direction of Adolf 
Weidig. 


Sochatoff, gold 


Edward Clarke’s Studio Tea 

Edward Clarke and Rachel Steinman Clarke gave the 
last studio tea of the season to their students and friends 
on Sunday afternoon, May 28. The feature of the after- 
noon’s program was a splendid rendition of Cadman’s 
“Morning of the Year” by a quartet of exceptional voices— 
F, A. Hoye, contralto; Ange DeFreest, soprano; Mr. Spur- 
ling, tenor, and William Breach, baritone. The voices 
blended well and the quartet had the air of being profes- 
sional rather than amateur. Of the other voices that were 
heard Francis Whitwer’s was the most striking. She pos- 
sesses a rich free contralto voice of range, power 
and flexibility, With experience which will give added 
poise and confidence this young singer ought to accom- 
plish things worth while. Irine and Lorine Peschek, vio- 
lin pupils of Mrs. Clarke, contributed a violin duet and a 
solo which were enjoyed. Mr, and Mrs, Clarke gave some 
songs and violin solos. J. Elmer Dean, one of Mr. Clarke’s 
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professional pupils, sang the “Two Grenadiers,” disclosing 
an exceptional baritone voice and good style. Mr. and 
Mrs. Clarke will move their studios in a few weeks to the 
new Lyon & Healy Building. 


Concert at Aurora Under Kinsey Management 


On Tuesday evening, May 23, the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege Chorus of one hundred and twenty-five voices, as- 
sisted by the choir of the New England Congregational 
Church of Aurora, gave a creditable presentation of Men- 
delssohn’s “Elijah” under the direction of Harry R. Det- 
weiler. While this organization (composed of students of 
the Chicago Musical College) is still in its infancy, having 
only been organized the present season, the work taken 
as a whole was excellent. The tonal quality of the so- 
pranos in particular was uniformly good, and the chorus 
rose to heights in some of the numbers, notably “Thanks 
Be to God,” “Be Not Afraid” and “Behold, God the Lord 
Passed By.” 

Carl D, Kinsey, the energetic and successful manager 
of the college, is responsible for the idea of a trained 
choral body which can present with credit to the institu- 
tion all of the standard works, and a very good idea it is. 

With the single exception of Mrs. Gerhardt Downing 
(who is coaching with Mrs, O’L. Fox) the soloists, Na- 
omi Nazor (soprano), John B. Miller (tenor), and Burton 
Thatcher (baritone) are all members of the faculty of 
the college. Of Mr. Miller it is hardly necessary to speak, 
so well has this sterling artist established himself as an 
oratorio singer of first rank. The timbre, the breadth and 
dignity of style, clarity of enunciation, all are there. He 
received an ovation after each solo. Burton Thatcher was 
an electrifying Elijah. His high baritone voice is particu- 
larly suited to this role. Edgardo Sacerdote, pianist, and 
C. Gordon Wedertz, at the organ, furnished the accom- 
paniments. A special train was chartered to carry the 
singers to and from Aurora, 


James Goddard Sings for Electrical Society 


At the reception given in the Crystal Ballroom of the 
Hotel Blackstone Thursday afternoon, May 25, James God- 
dard scored a brilliant success. He sang Mephisto’s sere- 
nade, from “Faust,” “Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves” 
(Handel) and a group of songs, among them Antoinette 
Donnelly’s charming Irish love song, “Sheela,” dedicated 
to Mr, Goddard, which has taken such a strong hold on 
public favor, There is no more popular artist in Chicago 
than Mr. Goddard, and his many appearances in the local 
concert field this season testify strongly to this fact. 


Opera Association Educational Department 


The new educational department of the Chicago Opera 
Association, under the direction of Mrs. Marx E. Obern- 
dorfer (Anne Shaw Faulkner), is meeting with tremendous 
success. So many clubs are taking advantage of the club 
rate on tickets that Charles Nixon, who is receiving sub- 
scriptions, reports that almost all the seats available are 
taken. To every club subscribing for a certain number of 
tickets, an Oberndorfer Opera Musicale is given and 
several clubs already have arranged for series, so that prac- 
tically all the available lecture dates of Mr. and Mrs. 
Oberndorfer during the months of October and November 
will be taken by the Chicago Opera Association. 


Operatic Tenor With Orchestra 


Warren Proctor, the Chicago tenor, and important among 
the newer members of the Chicago Opera Association, 
added another triumph to his list when he appeared with 
the well known orchestra under Morgan Eastman’s direc- 
tion on Thursday evening. 


Bergey School Increases Quarters 


Mr. and Mrs. Theodore S. Bergey, of the Bergey Chicago 
Opera School, have recently secured spacious quarters in 
the Lyon & Healy Building, and soon will celebrate their 
“house warming” in an appropriate manner. The ever in- 
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creasing clientele of the school demanded an increase in 
the number and size of the studios, hence this change in the 
college. 

Recently Hal Burr, a pupil of this school, won a seventy- 
five dollar prize awarded by the Lake View Musical Society, 
in recognition of excellent voice culture. 


MacBurney to Spend Short Vacation in California 


Prior to the opening of his summer course, Thomas 
Noble MacBurney will make a flying trip to California, 
where he will visit his father for a few days and give re- 
citals at Berkeley, Hollywood and Los Angeles. During 
his brief absence, his work will be in the hands of capable 
assistants. 

Mr. MacBurney will resume his teaching on June 19, on 
which date his ten weeks’ summer course will open. Be- 
sides the many private lessons which Mr. MacBurney gives 
during this period, he conducts a number of classes which 
are of special interest to teachers. On Tuesday afternoons, 
there will be a course in interpretative program building, 
covering the critical study of over three hundred songs of 
every style, period and nationality. On Wednesday after- 
noons, there will be lectures on vocal subjects, and on 
Wednesday evenings, a teachers’ training class, when les- 
sons will be given to pupils of different voices and grades. 
On Monday evenings, there will be recitals by the advanced 
and professional pupils in the studio. 


Frank van Dusen Gives Pleasing Program 


On May 27, Frank van Dusen, organist of Eighth Church 
of Christ, Scientist, played a short program before the 
lecture by Mr. Orenstein. His numbers included the con- 
cert overture in E flat, Faulkes; “Angelus and Visions,” by 
Shuey; sonata, op. 146, Rheinberger; gavotte from “Mig- 
non”; serenade in F major, Gounod, and hymns by Von 
Fielitz. Mr. van Dusen gave a good account of himself 
in the foregoing numbers, His clean cut technic, fine dis- 
crimination in registration, and impeccable pedal work all 
combined to mark him as one of the foremost organists of 
Chicago. 


Bertha Beeman Students 


. Luella Chapman, from the studios of Bertha Beeman, of 
the Northwestern University faculty, sang for the Millard 
Avenue Women’s Club, Friday afternoon. On June 5, Miss 
Chapman will give a recital in Evanston, at College Recital 
Hall. On May 9, Louise Noyes, another pupil from the 
Beeman studio, appeared at Ravinia Theatre. 


Mary Wood Chase School Program 


Some thirty-six students of the Mary Wood Chase School 
of Musical Arts furnished a program of piano music at 
the Stickney School on Friday evening, June 2. 


Bergey Pupils in Concert 


Irving Engel, pianist, with the assistance of Josephine 
Fuchs-Ashton, soprano; Leslie Voightmann, tenor, and Hal 
Burr, baritone, pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Theodore S. Bergey, 
of the Bergey Chicago Opera School, gave the first Sunday 
afternoon concert in Lyon & Healy Hall, Sunday afternoon, 
June 4. 


Rheinhold Becker, Organist, at Orchestra Hall 


Evidently a wise choice of official organist for the Cinema 
concerts at Orchestra Hall was Rheinhold Becker, one of 
a large number of applicants for the position. Mr. Becker’s 
solos have been of great beauty and brilliance, and in them- 
selves have drawn many people to the theatre. Mr. Becker 
alternates with the orchestra under Arthur Dunham's 
direction, 


Thomas J. Kelly on Tour 


Thomas J. Kelly, the eminent vocal teacher, has informed 
this office that during the week of May 29 to June 6 he 
will be unable to receive students at his studios in the Fine 
Arts Building, owing to many out of town engagements. 
Mr. and Mrs. Kelly, who generally spend their summer in 
Europe or in the East, will remain in Chicago this year, 
their studios to be open Tuesdays and Fridays during the 
months of July and August. 


Walter Spry Music School News 


Walter Spry, the distinguished American pianist and 
teacher, will include a series of five lecture recitals on 
“Teaching Material for Piano Teachers,” which he will 
give in his summer formal course, June 26 to July 29, this 
year, at the Fine Arts Building. 

The first will deal with material for the young students, 
and includes selections from Bach, Haydn, Kirchner, Moore, 
Lemont and Hugo Reinhold. The second program will 
contain material for the intermediate grades and includes 
pieces by Mozart, Mendelssohn and MacDowell. The third 
program will be given up to the works of Handel, Bee- 
thoven and Schumann. The fourth will represent writers 


for the advanced grades, including Chopin and Liszt, and 
the last recital will present salon music. 


Metta K. Legler a Busy Singer 


Metta K. Legler has filled oratorio engagements at 
various May festivals all through the country, besides 
teaching a large class in Norma, Okla. Miss Legler will 
probably devote most of her time next season to concertiz- 
ing, so she informed this office during a call here this week. 


Chicago Musical College Events 


The fiftieth annual concert and commencement exer- 
cises will be held in the Auditorium Theatre, Saturday 
evening, June 17, at 8 o'clock. Seventy-five members of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Carl Reckzeh, will play the accompaniments for soloists 
from the artist class and diamond medal winners, This 
will be the first commencement given since Felix Borowski 
was made president of the college. Judge Richard S, Tut- 
hill will award diplomas and degrees. 

For the first time in the fifty years’ history of the 
Chicago Musical College, every teacher, with two excep- 
tions, of the regular faculty will remain throughout the 
summer term. This special normal session begins Monday, 
June 26. 

Students of Mme. Marie Jung, of the Ballet School, gave 
the first series of dancing programs at the South Shore 
Club, last Thursday evening. They will make their appear- 
ance at the same place at regular intervals during the 
summer. 

Applications for the fifty free and 150 partial scholar- 
ships given annually by the board of directors are now 
being received. The preliminary examinations will take 
place throughout the summer and the final competition will 
be held during the week beginning September 4. 


Elia LaForge Murphy Delights Club Members 


The delight which Ella LaForge Murphy gave the South 
Shore Country Club members at the reception given by Mrs. 
Valdemar Michaelson and Mrs. William Patterson Mac- 
Cracken, Wednesday afternoon, May 24, was evidenced by 
the liberal applause bestowed upon the soprano. Mrs. 
Murphy possesses, besides a rarely beautiful voice, a charm- 
ing personality and sings with consummate art, and her 
every song was characterized by good taste. Her firstgroup, 
comprising Spross’ “Awakening,” “Cradle Song” by Mac- 
Fadyen, and Seiler’s “Burst of Melody,” was sung in a 
manner that left nothing to be desired. In Stevenson’s 
“Salutation of the Dawn” she disclosed to advantage a so- 
prano of large volume and wide range. Her rendition of 
the last group—Ward-Stephens’ “The Nightingale,” Mar- 
schal-Loepke’s “Long Ago,” “Now Sleeps the Crimson 
Petal” by Quilter, and Ward-Stephens’ “Summer Time,” 
making up the group—was indeed convincing. Mrs. Mur- 
phy was the recipient of much congratulation and well mer- 
ited enthusiasm at the hands of a very discriminating audi- 
ence. 


Mabel Preston Hall at South Shore 


Mabel Preston Hall, the dramatic soprano, who has been 
re-engaged by Cleofonti Campanini for next season, gave 
a charming program at the South Shore Country Club on 
Sunday afternoon, May 21. Miss Hall has established her- 
self in high favor with the various clubs and societies with 
which she has sung the present season. She was enthusi- 
astically applauded, and the recipient of beautiful flowers. 


St. John Westervelt Pupil’s Success 


One of Louise St. John Westervelt’s most successful 
students, Anne Sullivan, mezzo-soprano, toured during the 
entire past season with the Fidelity Grand Opera Company. 
Miss Sullivan’s success was such that she has been re-en- 
gaged for a like tour next winter with the same organiza- 
tion. Some of the dates Miss Sullivan filled follow: In 
November—in Columbus, Ohio; Altoona, Pa.; Racine, 
Wis.; Grand Rapids and Battle Creek, Mich., and Peoria, 
Il. During February—z2, Topeka, Kan.; 3, Emporia, Kan. ; 
4, Parsons, Kan.; 9, Medford, Okla.; 8, McKinney, Tex.; 
21, Beaumont, Tex.; 25, Sherman, Tex.; 29, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; March—1, Guthrie, Okla.; Tulsa, Okla.; 11, 
Fayette, Mo.; 12, Lincoln, Neb. The following is from a 
Guthrie, Okla., paper : 


Easily the chief figure in the Fidelity Company is Anne M. Sulli- 
van, mezzo-soprano, who came to the company from the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company. Her voice is a rich, full mezzo-soprano with 
decided contralto qualities. Miss Sullivan has appeared in grand 
opera in every large city in the United States and Canada. She has 
been a member of the Mantelli Grand Opera Company and the 
Aborn Grand Opera Company. She received a flattering reception 
last night. Her voice was in fine dition, which, bined with 
magnetic stage presence, left an impression that will not soon be for- 
gotten by an i i —Guthrie (Okla.) Daily Leader, 
March 2, 1916. 


Olive Kline and Isaac van Grove at Orchestra Hall 

Those who wandered into Orchestra Hall this week, for 
the Cinema concerts that are being presented there weekly, 
must have been delighted with the musical program—it 





ran yor 





might be said the entire program. The happy choice of 
soloists —- Olive Kline, soprano, and Isaac van Grove, 
pianist. gave much delight. Miss Kline has a soprano voice 
of excellent timbre, unusual range and used with art that 
is indeed wonderful. She won her hearers with her beauti- 
ful rendition of Bishop’s “Lo, Here the Gentle Lark,” and 
a dazzling interpretation of the “Shadow Dance” from 
Meyerbeer’s “Dinorah” won her many admirers. In his 
usual impeccable style Mr. van Grove played the presto 
and allegro vivace from Mendeissohn’s concerto in G minor. 
Mr. van Grove’s excellent tone and technic are known 
quantities and need not be dwelt upon here. His audience 
awarded him enthusiastic applause. The orchestra per- 
formed in excellent fashion “The Spirit of the Warrior,” 
by Grossmann, and the overture to Thomas’ “Mignon.” 


The Talented Kouns Sisters. 


The soloists last week at the Orchestra Hall Cinema 
concerts were Nellie and Sara Kouns, two versatile singers 
who made such a profound impression at the recital they 
gave here during the past season. The Kouns sisters’ 
work is stamped with true musicianship, versatility and ex- 
cellent scholarship, Their fresh, young and clear soprano 
yoices were again revealed to excellent advantage in the 
duet from “Gioconda.” Miss Sara’s very pleasing inter- 
pretation of Hugo Wolf’s “Spring” was received with 
much enthusiasm and an encore was requested and 
granted. Arditi’s waltz song, “Se Saran Rose,” as inter- 
preted on this occasion by Miss Nellie, was a beautiful bit 
of singing. 

The orchestra under Arthur Dunham’s excellent direc- 
tion never played better than on this occasion, Offenbach’s 
“Orpheus” overture was given with telling effect and the 
support the orchestra gave the Misses Kouns could not 
be improved upon. 


Neumann in Kimball Hall 


A representative of the Mustcat Courter was invited to 
visit the new offices of F. Wight Neumann in Kimball Hall 
last week. The offices are on the thirteenth floor of the 
new building, facing Wabash avenue, and from his win- 
dows Mr. Neumann has an exceptionally good view of 
Michigan avenue and the lake. The rooms are spacious, 
and Mr. Neumann has returned, after an absence of ten 
years (spent in the Auditorium Building), to his former 
home, having previously occupied offices in old Kimball 
Hall for some twenty years. 

Speaking about Mr. Neumann it may be interesting to 
state that he will open his season on October 14 with a 
piano recital by Leopold Godowsky. Other artists already 
secured are Fritz Kreisler, Julia Culp, Pablo Casals, Al- 
bert Spalding, Frances Alda, Julia Claussen, Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler, Teresa Carreno, Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, the Kneisel Quartet, Jeannette Durno, May Peter- 
son, Ethel Leginska, Lucille Stevenson and Heniot Levy. 


Arthur Dunham at Midway Gardens 


The orchestra at Midway Gardens this summer will be 
under the efficient baton of Arthur Dunham, the well 
known conductor, 


Martha Ritter Baker's Recital at MacBurney Studios 


The concluding recital of the spring series at the Mac- 
Burney studios was given on Wednesday evening, May 31, 
by Martha Ritter Baker, soprano, and John Doane, ac- 
companist. 

In a program of varied styles Miss Baker disclosed a 
voice of lovely quality, unusual wide range and much 
technical facility, Especially in the songs of a coloratura 
nature did Miss Baker excel. “Chanson Provencale,” by 
Dell’ Acqua, and the “Swiss Echo Song,” by Eckert, were 
given with clarity of execution and charming tone quality. 
A group of old Italian songs, one of Schubert Lieder and 
one of modern English songs further demonstrated the 
excellent training which Miss Baker is receiving 

Accompaniments of unusual worth were supplied by 
John Doane. 


Chicago Musicians Appear at Marquette, Mich. 


Several Chicago musicians were engaged to give the 
dedicatory recital for the Francis Moore Consistory at 
Marquette, Mich., last Thursday evening. J. Lewis 
Browne, organist, and Frank Barnard, Arthur Kraft, Ar- 
thur Ranous, Julian Worthington, the Oriental Consistory 
quartet, gave an interesting program. JeANNetTTe Cox. 





Herman Popper at Pabst’s 


Herman Popper, viol'nist and musical director at 
Pabst’s, New York, has been giving nightly programs be- 
fore large audiences who thoroughly enjoy his work. 

Selections from the different operas are enthusiastically 
received, and encores demanded. 
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REFLECTIONS FOR 
SERIOUS PIANO STUDENTS 


By Sidney Silber, Head of the Piano Department of the 
University School of Music, Lincoln, Neb. 











spirit killeth, 
spirit giveth 
life’ —these immortal 
words of St. Paul 
should’ be the motive 
force in the serious piano student’s endeavors and aspira- 


“The 
but the 





tions. 
The proper relationship between harmony and melody 


is precisely the same as that between servant to master. 
Moral: Servants should know their proper place. 
Emotion is a fiery steed, intellect a clever rider. 
let the steed run away with the rider. 
Piano playing at its best is what portrait photography is 
Don’t trespass upon the domain of oil painting 


Don't 


to art. 
(orchestral music). 

What is the crucial problem of piano playing that pre- 
sumes to have art value? Is it not the necessity of a highly 
endowed interpreter who has a message to transmit and 
communicate—to see to it that his intentions and expres- 
sion are as nearly identical as is humanly possible? 

Unfortunately, the sins of the teachers (so called) are 
transmitted far beyond the third and fourth generation. 
Most teachers really do not know why they teach as they 
do except that their teachers taught the same way. 

Che only true criterion for piano playing—if it sounds 
(not looks) well, it is good, 

Do not think of music in terms of notes; think of it in 
terms of sound. 

Many a student’s tempo rubato is only a tempo “rube”- 
ato. This allusion to the rural and pastoral life has no 
proper place in piano playing even when interpreting an 
idyll. 

Many so called artists and musicians are only musicolo- 
gists; they know a great deal about music—but they can- 
not make music. 

There are three kinds of pianists, viz.: 


(1) Those who 


have a message and whose intellectual and emotional equip- 
ment is adequate; (2) Those who have no message, and 
who would not have a message even were their technic 
adequate; (3) Those who have a message, but whose 
technic is inadequate—all of which is but another way of 
saying that there are good, bad and indifferent pianists in 
the world. 

Don’t aspire to become a “second” anybody; the world 
is not interested in seconds. They are always “marked 
down” in the department stores—so too in the department 
store of life, 

It matters less what you play than how you play. How- 
ever, a great pianist also considers what he plays. 

It matters little whether an artist becomes great in the 
interpretation of small forms (de Pachmann) or in the 
larger forms (Busoni). Fresco and miniature both have 
a legitimate place in the esteem of real art lovers. Of 
course, it is a’ double treasure when one is great in both 
the small and the large forms (Hofmann), 

The piano is the easiest musical instrument to learn and 
the most difficult to play. 

Naturalness and simplicity are perhaps the most difficult 
elements of musical expression—hence the general absence 
and apparently religious evasion of Mozart on our present 
day programs. 

No human being ever made his fingers equally strong 
and independent from a muscular standpoint by practising 
five finger exercises. Don’t try to work against nature. 
If you work with nature you will aim for finger control— 
which is a purely nervous (intellectual) exercise. 

In piano playing, hearing is believing. 

It is the height of profanation to use Bach’s compositions 
“for technical purposes only.” 

Great ability plus judicious advertising invariably create 
a demand for public piano playing. In every case, how- 
ever, one must “make good” in order to “come back.” 





David Bispham’s Recent Contributions 
in Shakespeare’s Honor 





David Bispham appeared on May 12 at the Academy of 
Music, Philadelphia, at the Shakespeare celebration, in 
company with the celebrated English actor, Beerbohm Tree, 
and the poet, Alfred Noyes. Mr. Bispham gave several 
songs to Shakespearean words, “Who Is Sylvia?” and 
“Hark, Hark the Lark,” by Schubert; “Orpheus With His 
Lute” and “O Mistress Mine” in the little known but very 
beautiful settings by Arthur Sullivan; ending the number 
with “The Seven Ages of Man,” by Henry Holden Huss, 
the American composer. This latter piece formed a fitting 
climax to such a distinguished group, which by way of en- 
core was further enriched by Mr. Bispham’s amusing ren- 
dering of Falstaff’s song, “When I Was a Page,” from 
Verdi's opera. 

The Philadelphia papers were unanimous in praise, say- 
ing that Mr. Bispham fairly excelled himself, that his 
“Seven Ages” was really superbly acted and sung, that he 
has had many triumphant hours in his public career, but 
none registered keener appreciation than his ovation on 
Friday afternoon. 

Mr. Bispham will appear again in Philadelphia on June 
7 at the convention of the Music Teachers’ Association, be- 
fore which he will speak, as he did recently in New York. 
He is much in demand upon such special occasions, and 
has recently delivered addresses before the Musicians’ Club 
of Newark, N. J.; the Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
MacDowell Club, the Fraternal Association of Musicians, 
the Chopin Society, and the Woman's Press Club, all of 
New York. 

On the latter occasion, Mr. Bispham was listed for a 
talk upon his favorite subject, “Singing in English,” and 
plunged at once into the argument in favor of the proposi- 
tion that grand opera should be sung in the language of its 
audience. He told of his early experience in the opera at 
Covent Garden, London, where he found that neither direc- 
tors, managers, nor audiences cared in what language opera 
was sung, so long as it was not in English. He quoted 
from the Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians the most 
appropriate verse, “I will sing with the spirit, and I will 
sing with the understanding also. I had rather speak five 
words with my understanding, that by my voice I might 
teach others, than ten thousand words in an unknown 
tongue.” He said that the impresario at Covent Garden 


seemed to put on his thinking cap, when confronted for the 


first time with the question, “What is the objection to un- 
derstanding the words of an opera?” and as a matter of 
fact, Mr. Bispham’s appearance in grand opera was very 
soon followed by a change of policy, for instead of singing 
everything in Italian, London and New York began to pre- 
sent operas in the languages in which they were originally 
written. This was a step in the right direction, and at 
least put an end to the ridiculous custom of singing Ger- 
man operas in Italian before English speaking audiences. 
Mr. Bispham, quoting Hamlet, said “ ‘The play’s the thing 
with which to catch the conscience of the king,’” but 
strangely enough, in grand opera, conscience seems to have 
nothing to do with the case, nor does the play, or the words 
of it, seem to interest audiences in the least. The music 
is the only thing, and the sense may go hang.” 

It chanced that at the Woman’s Press Club Frederick 
Warde, the celebrated actor, had spoken upon Shakespeare, 
and had illustrated his topic by the delivery in matchless 
diction and fluent dramatic oratory of a recitation of the 
“Seven Ages of Man.” Neither Mr. Bispham nor Mr. 
Warde knew that the other contemplated including this 
passage in his remarks, and it was a new sensation to the 
crowded audience to hear these lines rendered twice within 
a quarter of an hour by two distinguished artists of the 
dramatic and operatic stages. Mr. Bispham said: “I was 
not aware that Mr. Warde was to give you the ‘Seven 
Ages,’ but now that you have heard it perfectly spoken, it 
may interest you, by way of contrast, to hear how the 
‘Seven Ages’ sounds when sung.” Without losing a nuance 
of the faithfully depicted music by Mr. Huss, Mr. Bispham 
enriched his singing with masterful character impersona- 
tions, from the “mewling and puking infant in arms” to 
the “lean and slippered pangaloon.” Not a word in the 
greatly contrasted movements of the composition was vague 
or lost, and the flowing periods of Shakespearean English 
struck the delighted audience as no other language set to 
music could have done. 





Herbert Dittler to Teach All Summer 





Owing to the requests of many pupils who desire to 
continue their violin studies during the summer, Herbert 
Dittler has decided to remain in New York and devote 
his time to teaching. Mr. Dittler has found it necessary 
also to move to larger quarters. His studio is now situ- 
ated at 435 West 119th street, New York. 
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SURFEIT OF SHAKESPEARE 
TERCENTENARY IN LONDON 





The Bard of AvonIs Well Remembered and Honored—Thomas Beecham’s 
English Opera in the Provinces—Large Number of May Con- 
certs—The Nervous Holbrooke—Arbos Married 


33 Oakley Street, Chelsea, } 
mdon, S. W., May 9, 1916. 


It is a weary world, my brethren, or if you prefer, I 
am aweary, for it seems to me that I have done nothing 
but work, work, work, ever since last I wrote and my 
memory is something of a blank as to that date. The truth 
is that there has been a good deal going on, and even per- 
haps more that is promised; and for some reason or other I 
am always dragged in to “lend my kind assistance.” I can 
hardly see over the top of the forthcoming events with 
which I am supposed to be integrally connected. But all 
this is another story. Sufficient to the day is the writing 
that has been done in it, and as the Spaniards say, it is 
useless to put up the umbrella till it rains. So, as the 
forthcoming events have not as yet eventuated, let us leave 
them, and get on to those things which have been seen and 
heard. Possibly my one real joy is that our William 
Shakespeare, not the singing teacher, olim of London, now, 
I believe, of Los Angeles, but his predecessor (as bearer 
of the name, not as singing teacher) is personally dead for 
another 300 years. For the past few weeks he has been 
something of a nuisance, largely, it is to be feared, because 
he died 300 years ago. Of course, we all know that, and 
as if the only people on this fair earth who did know, were 
our multifarious actors and actresses, he had to have a 
colossal beanfest to celebrate his demise. The beanfest 
duly took place at Drury Lane last Tuesday, in pouring 
rain, and to my mind, by far the best, because the most 
unpremeditated, tribute was that of an itinerant “flautist” 
who, a la Denis O'Sullivan, of blessed memory, played 
Edward German’s universally popular dances from “Henry 
VIII” music upon a penny whistle in the street while the 
royal family were arriving. I went to the show to hear 
the thousand and one things that had been inspired, in the 
case of our native composers, by Shakespeare, and I came 
away absolutely convinced that we have only one supreme 
writer of Shakespearean music, and he is dead, for he was 
none other than Arthur Sullivan, though German, too, is 
excellent. I am not going to bore you with a list of the 
music that was played, first at a kind of concert with which 
the terrifically long proceedings began, then on every pos- 
sible occasion after that, when “Julius Cesar” was being 
played, and still later, when there was a series of pageants, 
arranged apparently to give all the actors and actresses 
who had been unable to find even a thinking part in the 
play, a chance to make some sort of an appearance before 
the King and Queen. As the show was arranged for the 
benefit of a war fund, and as that fund benefited to the ex- 
tent of nearly £4,000, it would seem that Box & Cox ought 
to be satisfied. My own satisfaction is derived from the fact 
that I am not likely to be here when Shakespeare has been 
dead 600 years, so that I may lawfully take it that T have 
said my say once and for all. 


Benson Knighted 


But seriously, these things are fearful rubbish from any 
but the popular point of view. How can there be any justi- 
fication for raking together 101 or so of actors and 
actresses, however distinguished in themselves, to take parts 
in a performance that must be a scratch performance? The 
essential beauty of these things is the beauty of ensemble. 
And do you think there could be even the semblance of 
an ensemble where an agglomeration of theatrical big- 
wigs was brought together merely for the nonce? Of 
course not. Benson has done more for Shakespeare than 
all the big-wigs in England and, though he is never in the 
limelight, to him fell the knighthood, most deservedly, and 
he was knighted in the theatre with a “property” sword, or 
so I hear. 

About a fortnight ago I spent a very cheery hour or two 
in the company with that most interesting personage, Vas- 
sili Safonoff, the famous batonless conductor. He left for 
Russia the following day. Besides being a conductor sui 
generis, Safonoff is a pianist and teacher of great parts, 
and has recently been delivered of a book on piano technic 
which T think will attract very considerable attention when 
it is published, as I am assured it will be in the autumn, 
or as he called it (mindful of his American sojourn) “the 
fall.” It is too early as yet to say anything in detail about 
the piano book, though I found much to interest me when 
I went through it with Safonoff, at the piano, and later when 
I read his (wonderful) English proofs after his departure. 
But I must tell you rather a good example of his ready wit. 
We were lunching together in the restaurant of the Pic- 
cadilly Hotel, where there is a very good, if small, orches- 
tra, led by a certain de Groot, an admirable violinist. De 


Groot, besides being a violinist, is also a collector of the 
autographs of those of interest in the musical world. So 
Safonoff was duly asked to be good enough to write some- 
thing in the book, or album, produced by de Groot. And 
this is what he wrote: “Mon Cher de Groot, Malgré que 
tu joues au restaurant, tu restes au rang des grands 
artistes.” Pretty good for an impromptu, is it not? 


Beecham’s English Opera 


The season of opera in English which Sir Thomas 
Beecham has been giving for the past few weeks at his 
own theatre, the Aldwych, finished its appointed career last 
Saturday night, and tonight the whole company, still under 
the aegis of Sir Thomas, begins a season of a month at 
Manchester ere it returns, according to present arrange- 
ments, to the Aldwych again. For the Manchester season 
three new additions are to be made to the repertoire of 
almost too familiar operas. “Boris Godunow,” a work that 
met with a colossal success when given here a few years 
ago with Shaliapin as Boris, will be sung in French, pre- 
sumably because Bouilliez, a Belgian singer with a fine voice 
but apparently little English, is to take the role of Boris; 
Verdi’s “Otello” and “Lucia di Lammermoor,” these in 
Italian. Another opera, if so it may be described, is Sir 
Thomas Beecham’s arrangement of Bach’s cantata, “The 
Strife Between Phoebus and Pan.” In the back of my 
memory there seems to stick a recollection of having seen 
this once at either Drury Lane or Covent Garden, when it 
was sung or played, or both, by a company before the 
Russian ballet played “Midas.” My recollection is that 
Beecham’s little jeu d’esprit was more amusing than the 
Russian ballet, which had for its foundation much the 
same yarn or myth, 


May Concerts 


In the preceding paragraph I have used the expression 
“according to present arrangements.” Of course, the sum- 
mer opera Season may prove to be impossible of fulfilment 
in the event of a large number of the singers and players 
in the orchestra being called out on military duty. So 
far we have had a good deal more good music than seemed 
at one time likely; and during this so called merrie month 
of May (when it rarely ceases to rain and is bitterly cold) 
we are promised concerts and recitals by Adela Verne, re- 
cently returned from a long tour in South America; Al- 
bert Sammons, a very fine native violinist; William Mur- 
doch, the Australian pianist; Campbell McInnes, a fine 
singer; Susan Morvay, Margarita d’Alvarez, and the Rus- 
sian pianist, Moiseivich—all these in Aeolian Hall. There 
is something occurring there every day during the month, 
so we critics are not allowed to grow fat and lazy. Joseph 
Holbrooke gave a concert last Friday, when his “Pickwick” 
quartet was played for the first time in its complete state. 
It, like most that comes from the same source, is curious 
music. It is full of purple patches, but the black splotches 
are so aggressively ugly the “nervous irritability” of so 
much is so prominent, that one too readily forgets the color, 
because it is so easily swamped in the unutterable darkness 
of the rest. The capital London String Quartet has an- 
nounced a series of right popular chamber concerts for 
Saturdays; two have taken place up to date and were 
highly interesting. A feature of these concerts is tha’ a 
composition by a native composer finds place in each pro- 
gram. 


News of Arbos 


I had a letter a few days ago from my and your old 
friend Fernandez Arbos from Spain. He has recently been 
married and is now on his annual great tour of the Spanish 
Provinces with his Madrid orchestra. He returns to his 
home in London next month. Rosin H. Lecce. 





Jacques Gottlieb’s Summer Session 





Jacques L. Gottlieb, director of the East Side House 
Settlement Music School, and conductor of the Neighbor- 
hood Symphony Orchestra, New York, will conduct a 
summer session in violin and ensemble playing at his 
Carnegie Hall, New York studio, on Monday and Thurs- 
day afternoons. The orchestral training school for young 
men and women, who wish practice and experience in 
playing symphonies, overtures and other standard ensem- 
ble music, will hold a Thursday evening class during June, 
July and August. New members may now enroll by ap- 
— at the Jacques Gottlieb Studio, Carnegie Hall, New 

or 
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O not let it 
be merely a 
question of initial 
cost when you 
make your choice 
of pianos. The 
matchless music of 
the Steinway has 
lifted it above the 
‘‘price’’ atmos- 
phere for all time. 

It is true the 
Steinway does cost 
a little more. But 
no one who owns 
a Steinway has ever 
a shadow of regret 
for the price paid. 
It is but a little 
higher than the 
cost of other pianos 
and the Steinway 
carries’ within its 
perfect mechanism 
the guarantee of a 
satisfaction beyond 
all price. 

For more than 
three-score years it 
has been the ideal 
of the greatest 
music masters of 
their day. So the 
Steinway must 
command your re- 
spectful attention 
before your choice 
is made. 

Write for illus- 
trated literature 
about the 
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107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
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NEBRASKA UNIVERSITY 
STUDENTS IN MAY FESTIVAL 


“Samson and Delilah” Under Splendid Conduct and 
Symphony Programs Draw Big Houses—Musical 
Club and Music School Affairs of Note 


Lineoln, Neb., May 29, 1916. 
Under the auspices of the University of Nebraska the an- 
nual May festival was held in the city auditorium, May 1 
and 2. Manager C. B. Cornell and his assistant, Dr, Wini- 
fred Hyde, are to be congratulated for much of it, for it 
was a great undertaking. 
: First Concert 


The first concert, on Monday evening, brought forth 
“Samson and Delilah,” by Saint-Saéns, given by the Uni- 
versity Chorus, Carrie Belle Raymond, conductor, with a 
May festival orchestra of twenty pieces, The soloists were: 
Delilah, Louise LeBaron; Samson, Walter Wheatley; the 
High Priest of Dagon, James C. Reid; Abimelech, Satrap 
f Gaza, an Old Hebrew, L. J. Strain; chorus of Hebrews 
and Philistines 

Hundreds of music lovers feel highly indebted to the 
management and to Mrs. Raymond in particular, for the op- 
portunity of hearing this beautiful score. The chorus sang 
well, in respect to intonation, precision and tempo, and in 
every instance both chorus and orchestra responded to the 
clever direction of one whom all Lincoln delights to honor, 
Carrie B. Raymond. Louise LeBaron’s superb voice, of 
unusual range, was heard to great advantage. Walter 
Wheatley was in excellent voice and created a decidedly 
favorable impression. These artists are of the very first 
rank, The minor parts were ably taken by L. J. Strain 
and J. C. Reed. Mr. Strain is a young singer, who is com- 
ing rapidly to the front. He possesses a resonant baritone 
voice, combined with much dramatic ability, Mr. Reed 
is a great favorite with our people and was much enjoyed 
on this occasion, Louise Tumwinkle presided at the piano, 
showing rare technical equipment. 

Second and Third Concerts 

The second and third concerts were given by the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, conductor. 
This was greeted by crowded houses, made up of musi- 
cians and music loving folk from Lincoln and surrounding 








towns. 
The matinee on Tuesday contained the following num- 


bers: Symphony, “Manfred,” Tschaikowsky; Largo, violin 
solo, Alexander Saslavsky, Handel; “St. Francis Preach- 
ing to the Birds,” Liszt; symphonic poem, “Ultava,” 
Smetana. 

In the evening the numbers given were: Symphony in 
G minor, Kalinnikow; prize song from “Die Meister- 
singer,” Wagner; “Ride of the Valkyries,” Wagner; ex- 
cerpts from “Iphigenia in Aulis,” violoncello solo, Jacques 
Renard, Damrosch; symphonic poem, “Death and Trans- 
figuration,” Strauss; Marche Slav, Tschaikowsky. 


Matinee Musicale at the Temple 


Marjory Anderson gave an interesting and instructive 
lecture on opera in the Temple Theatre, Monday afternoon, 
before a large crowd of ladies, comprising that industrious 
club, the Matinee Musicale over which Mr. Phil Easterday 
has presided with good judgment all the winter. It is 
not too much to say, that perhaps no one aggregation in 
our city does so much for furthering good recital programs, 
as does the Matinee Musicale. At this time, Miss Anderson 
gave a broad and comprehensive article which was most 
delightfully illustrated by Mrs. Turley, Kathryn Kimball, 
Mrs. Murray and Homer Compton. All selections were 
admirably given, but mention must be made of the scholar- 
ly and artistic rendition of the “Der Freischiitz” number by 
Miss Kimball. Her lovely voice, distinct enunciation and 
musical temperament won her many new admirers. Miss 
Anderson was heard to great advantage in the Wagnerian 
numbers, which she played with spirit. It was one of the 
finest programs of the year. 


Morning Review Holds Open Meeting 


Mrs. J. A. Morris opened her home to the members and 
guests of the Morning Musical Review, and a charming 
program was presented by Mrs, French, Mrs. Schloss, 
Louise Tumwinkle, Mrs, Lloyd, Eula Marshal, and Mrs. 
Mumford. 

After the program a delicious luncheon was served. 


Lincoln’s Music Schools 


The year’s work accomplished by the hundreds of music 
students who help very materially in making Lincoln a 
music center, are giving programs galore. It is greatly to 
the credit of our music fraternity that such excellent pro- 
grams are given that will compare favorably with those 
of the East. : 

University School of Music 

This famous school has had a list of undergraduate, 

graduate and post graduate recitals, this month, that re- 


flects great credit on the school, their instructors and the 
students themselves. Splendid programs have been given 
by pupils of Howard Kirkpatrick, Charles F. H. Mills, Mrs. 
Will Owens Jones, Lura Schuler Smith, J. Frank Fry- 
singer, Sidney Silber and Carl Steckelberg. 

Miss Woodruff, graduate with Lura Schuler Smith, gave 
a heavy program, and created a furore by her remarkable 
technic, beautiful touch and general musicianship. 

Lyceum Institute of Fine Arts 

Ralph Boileau, manager of the Lyceum Institute of Fine 
Arts, reports four organized companies for summer tours, 
comprising trips through the Middle and Western States 
to the coast. 

“The Quaker Maids,” a charming group of singers and 
instrumentalists will tour Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado and 
Western States beginning with June Chautauquas. 

Wesleyan Conservatory of Music 

This school has put out fine talent this year and its 
recitals are most worthy. Interesting programs have been 
given by pupils of Mr, Movius, Daniel Jones, Mrs. Gutz- 
mer and Mr. Knox, 

Clara Lieber, post graduate with Clemens Movius, gave 
one of the most complete programs ever heard in Wesleyan. 
She possesses a voice of rare beauty, a coloratura soprano, 
with clear ringing high tones, and much magnetism. Her 
assistant, Grayston Lewis, is a universal favorite, and he 
likes to sing. His voice, a natural one of unusual beauty, 
has received careful cultivation by Mr. Movius. Earl 
Harper proved a skilful accompanist. 

Cotner University School of Music 

The closing days are bringing out a wealth of well bal- 
anced recitals, there being six piano graduation recitals 
given within two weeks, and three junior vocal recitals. 
Prof. and Mrs. Edward Luce have been re-engaged for 
the coming year. Vespersia Luce will assist them in the 
violin department. Piano recitals for graduation have been 
given by Ruth Auxier, Lottie Dry, Marie Freeland, Tessa 
Stevens, Esther Ochsner and Grace Thomas; junior vocal 
recitals, by May Hill Clutler, Ruth Auxier and Charles 
Streeter. Mrs. E. S. Luce, 





Linda Carbone Presents Juvenile 
Piano Pupils in Recital 





On Thursday, May 25, Linda Carbone, the New York 
teacher, presented her juvenile piano pupils in the fourth 
musicale of the season, Clara A. Korn assisting. The pro- 
gram opened with Helmund’s arrangement of Meyer’s 
grand polonaise brillante played by Mrs. Korn and Miss 
Carbone, and contained the names of Terry, Kern, Forest, 
Beyer, Biederman, Satorio, Grosse, Fisher, Behr, Streab- 
bog, Gillet, Hack, Bossi, Krug, Ivanovici, Schultz, Liszt, 
Heller, Merkel, Vaye, Flotow, Lack, Braga, Offenbach, 
Giese, Forster, Herold, Demuth, Heins, Beaumont and 
Rossini. 

Among the pupils who participated were Helen Doty, 
Assunta Palmieri, Emma Christiansen, Lily Andria, Lydia 
Babuscio, Eva Fanara, Sybil Boland, Louise Reysz, Julia 
Kelly, Christine Pellini, Lawrence Langmann, Edmund 
Palmieri, Edgar Palmieri and Edward Carbone. Especially 
delightful was Miss Carbone’s rendering of the Hungarian 


fantasie of Liszt, the accompaniments on the second piano 


being played by Mrs. Korn. The entire affair was a great 
success, and the many friends of the young artists were 
able to notice an improvement over the work done at pre- 
vious musicales. 





Famous German Organ Builder Dies 





From Frankfurt a-O. comes the news that Wilhelm 
Sauer, Germany’s most famous organ builder, has died, 
aged eighty-five. Sauer built an endless number of instru- 
ments during his long life, and there is scarcely a town of 
any size in Germany that does not contain one of them. 
Among the biggest and best known of his organs are those 
of the Berlin Cathedral, the Emperor William Memorial 
Church, the Marien Church, further the principal churches 
of Magdeburg, Altona, Leipsic (Thomas Church, in which 
Bach presided as organist for so many years), Mannheim, 
Bromberg, Cologne, etc. Nor were his productions lim- 
ited to Germany. Petrograd possesses a magnificent organ 
made by him. In 1857 he founded at Frankfurt a-O. an 
organ factory of his own. 





Allen Walker, Cellist, Active 





Allen Walker, cellist, for some time a member of the 
orchestra at the Plaza Hotel, New York, and at present 
playing on the Strand roof, is an excellent artist and de- 
serves praise. He is still studying with Mr. Aborn, and 
no doubt after a little longer study he will enter the con- 
cert field as a finished artist. 

He played the berceuse from “Jocelyn,” by Godard, with 
lots of temperament and expression, and his tones are 
round and mellow. A bright future is predicted for Mr. 
Walker if he continues to keep up his good work. 


NEWS IN NEW JERSEY 
From a Real Music Lover 


Frepericx H. Siecrriep, 
President, The Siegfried Co., Inc., New York. 
Intensive Advertising. 
Madison Building, Montclair, N. J. 
May 6, 1916. 
Mr, C. Mortimer Wiske, Director, Newark Musical Festival, 
671 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 

My Dear Six:—While a stranger to you, will you permit me as a 
devoted lover of fine music to add my tribute to you for your 
magnificent services to that art in this State, brought to such a 
climax this week? In the semi-editorial department of the little 
Bulletin enclosed, I have endeavored to express my appreciation on 
this score and I wish to add personally my congratulations and 
thanks as a citizen and to wish you a godspeed on your distin- 
guished career. 

I further venture to hope that the suggestion I take the liberty 
of making—I dare say that I am not the first to make it—to the 
effect that a permanent orchestra now be established with head- 
quarters in Newark for service in that and neightboring munici- 
palities may receive the consideration of yourself and of your influ- 
ential associates, and I feel sure that warm support could be en- 
listed for such an enterprise in Montclair and elsewhere. I should 
esteem it a privilege to do anything within my power to further 
such a work, 

Marked copies of this Bulletin are going forward today to the 
newspapers in the cities mentioned. 

I am, sir, 





Yours very truly, 
Frepericx H. Siecrriep. 


This is the editorial published in the Montclair Theatre 
program book, week of May 6, and referred to in the above 


letter : 

This is the season of music festivals, events of this kind proceed- 
ing in Atlanta, Cincinnati and Worcester almost simultaneously with 
the second annual music festival in Newark, which has imposingly 
opened the 2goth anniversary of the big city on the Passaic, it ap- 
pearing that Robert Treat and his associates took it upon themselves 
to found this busy burg just a half a century after immortal Shake- 
speare was born. Perhaps succumbing to “popular” demand (Oh 
Popularity, what sins are committed in thy name!) the programs 
for this festival, perhaps now the greatest of all the annual musical 
events in this country, were not quite on a par with those of a 
year ago, except for the splendid symphonic program of Wednesday, 
May 3—modernity and clap-trap being too much recognized to suit 
the real music lover. But again, Conductor C. Mortimer Wiske 
showed his first-rate musicianship by his absolute control of the vast 
choruses and immense orchestra assembled for the occasion, reading 
his scores with almost affectionate feeling and, with the unusual 
forces at his command, bringing out points of many of them which 
are seldom revealed. The five days of the feast of music were 
brought to a magnificent climax Thursday evening when, with a 
chorus of 3,000 voices, orchestra of one hundred and fifty, and four 
brass bands, Berlioz’s ‘‘Requiem” was given before an audience of 
more than four thousand people, with a tonal splendor seldom if 
ever equalled, 

For an orchestra brought together from the four corners for this 
occasion only, Mr. Wiske’s huge band showed ability little short of 
marvelous and reflects credit upon the leader equally for hig abil- 
ity to select players and to direct them after they are secured, and 
it seems a pity if, at least in part, this orchestra cannot be kept 
together for regular series of winter concerts in Newark and the 
neighboring towns, With the patronage of Montclair, the Oranges, 
Elizabeth, Morristown, and the big Bergen and Hudson County 
municipalities, not to mention Paterson and Passaic, why not the 
New Jersey Orchestra, a permanent topnotch organization under Mr. 
Wiske’s leadership? 


“It can be done.” Tue Louncer, 





Musical Notes of Interest 

The Newark Musicians’ Club was well represented Sun- 
day afternoon, both in the chorus and the audience, at the 
open air performance of Verdi's “Requiem” at the Polo 
Grounds, New York. A large number of singers from 
Newark took part, while other musicians occupied seats in 
the grand stand. 

The Newark Pageant, which formed so important a part 
of the city’s 250th anniversary celebration, is now over, but 
it has left in the memory of all who attended the perform- 
ances a wonderful realization of the remarkable events and 
incidents which make up Newark’s 250 years of history. 
The pageant performances will be referred to, more in re- 
tail, in next week’s issue. 

On Decoration Day members of the Newark Musicians’ 
Club, in three large automobiles, left Newark for Lake 
Hopatcong. Two of the cars eventually reached the resort, 
but one—sad to say—stopped by the wayside. All had an 
enjoyable time, however. About sixty made the trip. Her- 
bert Sachs Hirsch and a special committee was in charge. 

T. W. A. 





A Haywood Pupil One of the 
Foremost Teachers in Asheville 





Adelaide Porter, an artist-pupil of Frederick H. Hay- 
wood, has returned to New York after a year’s successful 
teaching in Asheville, N. C., bringing with her five of her 
best pupils to do some special work with Mr. Haywood 
during the month of June. 

Miss Porter has been signally successful not only as a 
teacher, but also in a number of programs given under 
the supervision of the Board of Education in Charleston. 
Mr. Haywood opens the third season of his summer school 
in Dracut, Mass., on Monday, July 10, where he will give 
special attention to the development of vocal teachers. 
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Julia Claussen Knows Over Fifty Roles 


Julia Claussen knows over fifty operatic roles. When 
one realizes the comparatively limited repertoire of many 
prima donnas of high rank, the feat of mastering half a 
hundred roles can be imagined. What is more, Mme. 
Claussen is demonstrating in convincing fashion that she 
excels in concert as well as in opera. The Swedish con- 
tralto is now in the midst of the Chautauqua tour that 
will keep her on the “road” for the better part of the 
summer, and she is meeting with tremendous success. 

Personal appearance doubtless has much to do with 
Mme. Claussen’s popularity as well as her beautiful vo‘ce 
and artistry. She is strikingly tall and handsome As one 
admirer recently wrote: “One feels her genuineness and 
wholesomeness. Artificiality and sensationalism are as 
far from her philosophy as night from day.” A peculiar- 
ity of her vocal gifts is the fact that she is able to sing 
both soprano and contralto roles, her range being quite 
out of the ordinary. 

It would be hard to select Mme. Claussen’s most effec- 
tive role. Some prefer her Wagnerian characterizations, 
some her Aida, while many contend that her Herodiade is 
her finest achievement. It was of the latter role that Anna 
Cora Winchell wrote in the San Francisco Chronicle after 
the prima donna had appeared on the Coast with the Chi- 
cago Grand Opera Company: “Julia Claussen inviolably 
established her right to every praise that has been ac- 
corded her. She not only made a regal picture of Herodi- 
ade, but sang with the greatest expression of dramatic abil- 
ity and tone power that has been heard here for many 
years. At the moment I cannot recall any one with just 
her sonority and stage presence, She is commanding per- 
sonally, and she injected that trait into her role with the 
finest intelligence. Her singing was most authoritative. 
At times there enters into her voice a pathetic note quite 
unexpected and immensely appealing.” Mme. Claussen will 
concertize all next season under the management of Lou- 
don Charlton, 








MARIE LOUISE TODD PLAYS 
AT ARLISS RECEPTION 


New York Pianist Soloist at Actors’ Church Alliance 
Event at Hotel Majestic 


At a reception given by the Actors’ Church Alliance to 
George Arliss, the national president, at the Hotel Majes- 
tic; New York, Friday afternoon, June 2, Marie Louise 
Todd was the only soloist. In several classical numbers 
her playing showed, as usual, her remarkable command of 
nuance, of beauty of tone and exceptional smoothness and 
clearness, not only in phrasing, but in the attack and 
brilliancy of her technic. 

Among those present were the Right Rev. Charles S. 
Burch, D. D., Rev. Walter E. Bentley, Rev. and Mrs. H. 
Page Dyer, George A. Arliss and Mrs, Arliss, Frederick 
Warde and Mrs, Warde, Mr. Kellard, J. Palmer Collins, 
Rey. Henry T. Scudder, Mr. and Mrs. van Loan, Emma 
Russell Todd, Josiah C. Pumpeily, Louise Southwick, Mrs. 


C. Southwick, William Trevor, Walston B. Southwick and 


many others. 





Schelling’s War Donation 





If the amount of money realized by the playing of 
Ernest Schelling for the various war benefit funds were 
added together it would equal $31,000. 

Mr. Schelling started in his charitable work with two 
concerts given in Geneva in December, 1914, before he left 
for America. Through his association with Paderewski 
he then became active in the Polish Relief Fund and gave 
his first concert for the Polish relief in March, 1915, soon 
followed by the great Polish pageant held at the Biltmore. 
for which he arranged all the music and took a prominent 
part. In the summer of 1915 his activities included a con- 
cert at Bar Harbor for the war sufferers, and he played 
there also with Paderewski and Kreisler. Moving pictures 
of the players were made and these exhibited for the ben- 
efit of the war fund. At the Polish Bazaar, January, 1916, 
Schelling was again very active. He has aided the various 


VITTORIO ARIMONDI, 
As he is today (in “Quo Vadis’’) 


Arimondi at the Height of His Career 





When Vittorio Arimondi entered what has proved to be 
a most succeful operatic career, he was but twenty years 
of age. The accompanying pictures show him both at that 
interesting period, and as he is at the present time. Mr. 





VITTORIO ARIMONDI, 

At twenty years of age when 
he first entered an operatic 
career. 


Arimondi was one of the leading and most reliable bassos 
of the Chicago Opera Association this past season and he 
has already been re-engaged for the coming season in 
Chicago. 

Both Mr. and Mme. Arimondi remained in Chicago 
after the close of the opera season, and are teaching and 
coaching students in their studios at the Auditorium Hotel 





musicians’ relief funds, especially in Leipsic, and the one 
started by Dr. Karl Muck. The next and largest of the 
war benefits in which Schelling participated was the great 
Paris Conservatoire benefit held at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, in March of this year. Paderewski, Stojowski, Trio 
de Lutece, Muratore and Schelling took part in this con- 
cert, which netted 41,000 francs for the distressed musi- 
cians of Paris. As a result of this benefit 4,000 artists’ 
families were able to live another sixty days. And only 
last month Mr. Schelling gave a concert in Spokane, Wash., 
for the orphans of Enrique Granados, 





St. Cecilia Choral Club Concert 





The final concert of the season of the St. Cecilia Choral 
Club, Henrietta Speke-Seeley director, was given in Tre- 
mont M, E, Church Tuesday, June 6. The club had the 


assistance of John Worth, organist; Frank Meyers, vio- 


linist, both of the Church of the Advocate. Many of the 
choral numbers were accompanied by piano, organ and 
violin. An attractive program was arranged for the sea 
son’s close as follows: “America” (for all), “The Night 
Has a Thousand Eyes” (Woodman), “Louisiana Lullaby” 
(Fay Foster), St. Cecilia Choral Club; “The Cuckoo” 
(Fittig), Miss Morlang, Miss Thomas, Miss Jackson, Miss 
Dairymple; “I Know a Bank” (“Midsummer Night's 
Dream”), (Horn), Miss Morlang, Miss Jackson; “The 
Adoration,” violin (Borowski), “The Swan” (Saint- 
Saéns), Frank Meyers; “Little Orphant Annie” (Clayton 
Thomas), “The Woodpecker” (Nevin), St. Cecilia Choral 
Club; “Hymn to the Madonna” (Kremser), St. Cecilia 
Choral Club (incidental solo, Mrs, Hill; organ, Mr. Worth; 
violin, Mr. Meyer); “Ah, fors e Lui” (“Traviata”), 
(Verdi), Jennie L. Hill “The Dragon Fly” (Bargiel), 
“Lullaby” (“Jocelyn”), (Godard), St. Cecilia Choral Club; 
“Gloria” (Buzzi-Peccia), St. Cecilia Choral Club. 














DR. ERNST KUNWALD 


ESTABLISHED 1893 


“The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra is an orchestra in every sense of the word. 
brilliantly, they have a conductor who is a man of force, and they will be warmly welcomed the 
next time they return. The audience was of this same opinion and gave to them a most cordial 


greeting.” —Hackett, in the Chicago Post. 


KLINE L. ROBERTS, Manager 


Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 


ERNST KUNWALD, Conductor 


DR. 


12 TIMES STAR BUILDING, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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PAUL vAN KATWIJK 


DUTCH PIANIST TOUR 1916-17 
Drake University, Des Moines Management: Harry Culbertson 
Sibelius says of him: Mitte is a most remarkable pianist.” 





YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura, and 
other prominent Artists and Teachers. 





518 WEST $2d ST.,, NEW YORK CITY Tel. Schuyler 8537 
VIOLINIST 


Menegement: Gaense! & Jones, Acolian Hall. New York 


EVAN WILLIAMS 


—— TENOR —- 
Akron - - = Onio 
Management: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 


FRANK FRUTTCHEY 


LECTURES ON MUSIC, 
Available for Universities, Schools, Teachers’ Associations, etc. 
Address, Devoe-Detroit M "st, 933 Dime Bank Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


MARIE SUNDELIUS Se 


Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN 1461 Broadway, New York 
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cantina 


Westers Repr 














tative Iris Pendleton, Tower Bidg. _ey-idar~ryNiegmal 
Exciusive Management 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1461 Broadway. New York 


2 GLUPTININ 


a 418 McGowen Avenue, Houston, T: 
Management; W. S. Lockhart, Hyde Park Station, Chicago, IL. 


JOHN MicCORMACK 


In America Entire Season 1916-1917 
EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 


Manager: CHARLES L. WAGNER 


D. F. McSweeney, associate manager 
1451 Broadway, New York 


Steinway Piano Used 


ALICE NIELSEN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
“AMERICAN CONCERT TOUR 


ENGAGED AT METROPOLITAN OPERA 
HOUSE SEASON 1916-17 4 


~ STEINWAY PIANO USED 
JOHN BROWN, 1425 Brosdway, New York 
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- COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East S8th Street 
Announces the engagement of THEO, SPIERING, 
violinist and conductor 


DESIDER JOSEF VECSEI, the noted pianist 
EMMA LOEFFLER, Dramatic Soprano 


RUBIN GOLDMARK, the eminent composer and instructor, 
Head of the Department of Theory 


HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE, Directors 
Catalog on application 


Oscar Saenger 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
From the rudiments of tone placing to artistic finishing 
for coneert, cratorio, recital and opera: Teacher of 
famous opera and concert singers, among whom are 
Miss Florence Hinkle, soprano; Miss 











the eminent 


CARL 





Mme. Marie Rappold, soprano; 

Mabel Garrison, soprano; Miss Helen Warrum, soprano; Mme 
Bernice de Pasquali, soprano; Mr. Rudolf Berger, tenor; Mr. Hein 
rich Hensel. tenor; Mr. Orvil Harrold, tenor; Mr, Paul Althouse, 
tenor; Mr. John Young, terior; Miss Lila Robeson, contralto; Miss 
Mildred Potter, contralto; Miss Kathleen Howard, contralto; Mme. 
Josephine Jacoby, contralto; Miss Sibyl Conklin, contralto; Mr. Henri 
Scott, basso; Mr. Allen Minckley, basso; Mr. Louis Kreidler, bari- 
tone; Mr. Albert Wiederhold, bass-baritone; Mr. Leon Rains, basso. 


Tel. 687 Lenox 6 East Sist Street, New York 


STUDIO: 











Hermann KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 
Co-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing”; 
Author, New English Version of “Carmen” 
Translator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder 


in English.” 








40 Avenue Road, Regent's Park,.N. W., London 











Elsie Baker’s Art for Ten Weeks of Chautauqua 


It is announced from the offices of Winton & Livings- 
ton, managers of Elsie Baker, the well known contralto, 
that she has been engaged for a ten weeks’ Chautauqua 





New York. 


Dupont, 
ELSIE BAKER, 
Contralto, 


Copyright by Aime 


tour, to commence June 27, Miss Baker will be heard in 
sixty cities in all, and her tour will include the States of 
New York, New Hampshire, Maine and Vermont. 

Mr, Winton, who has recently completed the South- 
western portion of a three months booking trip for his 
artists, reports many fine engagements closed for Miss 
Baker, as well as for the other artists under the Winton 
& Livingston management. 

Miss Baker wide fame as one of the most 
popular of the artists singing for the Victor Talking 
Machine and audiences now are discovering that her per- 
sonal charms are fully on a par with her vocal and inter- 
pretative abilities. 

Recent press notices all speak of Miss Baker’s voice as 
“rich,” “lovely,” “warm,” “beautiful,” “fine,” “charming,” 
“resonant,” “intense,” “sympathetic,” “appealing,” etc. Re- 
garding her style, delivery, and personality, the comments 
were equally enthusiastic. 


enjoys 
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Important Engagements for Mildred Dilling 





Three important dates were filled by Mildred Dilling, 
harpist, May 23 and 24. At a musicale on Tuesday even- 
ing, May 23, given in honor of Yvette Guilbert, by the 
sculptor, F. N. L. Tonnetti and Mrs. Tonnetti, at his 
studio, 135 East Fortieth street, New York City, the harpist 
This was the first time Mr. Tonnetti had 
war and as a conse- 


was a soloist. 
received since his return from the 
quence many of his friends, members of the New York 
leading social set, musicians and fellow artists were in 
attendance. 

Miss Dilling played at a luncheon of the G. F. W. 
Clubs held at the Hotel Astor, New York, on Wednes- 
day, May 24, and at a musicale given at Delmonico’s on 
the afternoon of the same day. 

This young artist left for Chicago, June 1, 
will spend the summer months in a well earned vacation. 
For early in the fall she is planning a second Western 
tour. 


where she 





Amato’s Summer Plans 


Amato finished his concert season at the music 
festival in Norfolk, Conn., on June 7, and will remain. in 
America for the summer. It was decided that he should 
not attempt a passage to Italy with Giulio Gatti-Casazza, 
but should take one of the Victor Herbert cottages on Lake 
Placid and join the large colony of musicians there. Mr. 
Amato will be accompanied by his wife and his two sons. 
He will remain at Lake Placid until his concert tour be- 
gins the early part of October. From then until the open- 
ing of the opera, the Metropolitan Opera baritone will 
have concert engagements almost daily under the direction 
of the Metropolitan Musical Bureau. 


Pasquale 


Morrill Boston Pupil Assists at 
New York Musicale 


In presenting a number of her pupils at the closing New 
York musicale, which was-giver-in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Majestic recently, Laura E. Morrill had the assist- 


ance of her artist-pupil, Florence Hale, who is a member 
of Mme. Morrill’s class in Boston. Miss Hale came to 
New -York-especially for this musicale. She was so well 
received that it was necessary for her to respond by giv- 
ing an encore following a number of recalls. She has an 
exceptionally beautiful coloratura voice of much clarity 
which is showing marked and constant improvement under 
the careful guidance of this well known teacher. 





Success of Keene Festival Artists 


At the fifteenth annual spring festival given by the 
Keene (N. H.) Chorus Club, Nelson P. Coffin, conductor, 
a number of distinguished soloists were heard, including 
Belle Gottschalk, Olive Kline, Anita Rio, sopranos; Cara 
Sapin, Mary Jordan, contraltos; Jose Shaun, Lambert 
Murphy, tenors; Pasquale Amato, baritone; Willard 
Flint, and Frederic Martin, basses. 

Regarding the individual work of these artists, 
Keene Evening Sentinel said: 

“Miss Gottschalk displayed a pleasing soprano voice in 
the solo parts of the opening work.” 

“Mme. Sapin’s contralto voice carried out the contralto 
role most creditably.” 

“Mr. Flint as the high priest was excellent.” 

“He (Amato) gave the prologue to ‘Pagliacci’ by Leon- 
cavallo and from the opening note to the finish the au- 
dience sat spellbound under the influence of the beautiful 
tone and splendid moderation of his voice. Amato’s 
voice is undoubtedly the best male voice ever heard at 
the club’s festivals and it is the best because of its marve- 
lous tone, its purity, its sweetness, its great range, its 
beauty.” 

“Mme. Rio has always pleased Keene audience. Her 
voice is as charmingly sweet and clear as ever and she 
puts great feeling into her work.” 

“Miss Gottschalk sings nicely and her selections were 
well chosen.” 

“His (Mr. Flint) tone is sweet and strong and he puts 
much feeling into his work.” 

“Mr. Shaun is a young tenor with a clear voice of con- 
siderable power and sweetness and he was given a warm 
welcome to Keene.” 

“Miss Kline, of New York, a younger soprano whose 
work has met with approval of musicians wherever she 
has appeared. Miss Kline left nothing to be desired in 
her singing.” 

“Mary Jordan, contralto, gave entire satisfaction.” 

“Throughout the.concert the sweet clear voice of Miss 
Kline was most fascinating. She at once displayed her 
close study and sympathetic interpretation of the music.’ 

“Mr. Martin’s deep voice, so admirably suited to the 
bass parts of the ‘Requiem,’ was heard especially well in 
the solo.” 

“Mr. Murphy’s tenor voice has always been appreciated 
in Keene.” 


the 





A Florio Pupil’s Concert Appearances 





Leonora Chanoud, soprano, pupil of M. Elfert Florio, 
the New York vocal teacher, sang at a concert for the 
benefit of the Weehawken, N. J., day nursery, on Sun- 
day afternoon, May 21. A large and enthusiastic audience 
listened with evident pleasure to the singing of this ex- 
ceptionally gifted girl—she is only -fourteen years old. 
The audience appeared to be especially pleased with her 
rendering of “Gather the Roses” of Sans Souci, and she 
was obliged to add encores. Her voice is a dramatic so- 
prano, well placed and powerful, which she handles with 
ease and smoothness. Her teacher, Mr. Florio, was pres- 
ent, playing her accompaniments. Miss Chanoud is also 
booked for another concert to be given in Weehawken 
in June. During July she is announced to sing at the 
jewelers’ convention, which is to be held in Asbury Park, 
N. J. 





Cooper Will Be Under 
Florence Pease Management 


Charles Cooper, the American pianist who came to this 
country. last fall from Paris, where he had been identified 
with the musical life of that city for a number of years, 
will be under the management of Florence L. Pease next 
season. During the season just closed, Mr. Cooper gave 
recitals in New York and Boston, achieving notable suc- 
cess. He will spend the summer in Woodstock, N. Y., 
which is situated in the beautiful Catskill Mountains, pre- 
paring his programs for next season. He will be heard 
at Aeolian Hall, New York, and is also booked for appear- 
ances in Boston and various cities of the Middle West, in- 
cluding Chicago. 





Schlesinger’s Fighting Family 





Sebastian B. Schlesinger, the veteran American composer, 
has no less than five nephews in the English army; Colonel 
Talbot and his son, Colonel Seliojer, Major C, E. Berly and 
Major Arthur Berly. 
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LOUIS BACHNER’S REMARKABLE SUCCESS 


The American Vocal Instructor Has Taught in Berlin Since 
the Outbreak of the War With Ever Increasing Success 


After the death of Frank King Clark in October, 1914, Louis Bachner, as will be remembered, took over Clark’s class of pupils, which remained in Berlin. 
Bachner himself was Clark’s pupil and assistant during a period of four years, from August, 1910 to August, 1914. Many of the latter’s pupils studied with 
Bachner during this time. In spite of the upheaval and uncertainty caused by the war, Bachner determined to remain in Berlin, and subsequent events 
have proven that he acted wisely, for he has taught a large class during the twenty months since hostilities began, and is now thoroughly established 
in Berlin as a voice teacher of exceptional knowledge and ability. Bachner’s success with his pupils has been extraordinary, 














A LIST OF BACHNER’S PUPILS. 
Among the pupils who are now studying with Bachner are: 

RICHARD HOETTGES, the eminent bass-baritone of the Cologne Opera; 

FRITZ KRAUSS, leading tenor of the Cologne Opera, who has been engaged to sing at the Dresden Royal Opera 
after the expiration of his present contract ; . 

INAH GALLI, lyric soprano, who has had a successful first season, singing leading roles at the “Deutsches 
Landestheater” in Prague; 

PAUL BREFIN, tenor of the Dantzig Opera, who after six 
months’ study with Bachner was transformed from a 
concert singer of a very limited range to an operatic 
tenor whose repertory includes all of the lyric and 
youthful heroic roles; 

MARION WEED, dramatic soprano, formerly of the Met- 
ropolitan, Hamburg and Cologne Operas; 

THEA VON MARMONT, a mezzo-soprano, a concert 
singer of whom A. Schattmann, critic of the Berliner 
Lokalanzeiger, writes after one of her concerts: “She 
is one of the leading concert singers of the day.” She 
has sung successfully in all of the music centers of 
Europe ; 

VALLY FREDRICH-HOETTGES, a concert singer of 
established reputation in Germany, Holland and 
Sweden ; 

SILVIA LONDI, an American girl (Viva Dillon in private 
life, of Los Angeles, Cal.) possessing a lyric colora- 
tura voice of unusual range and remarkable quality. 
Hugo Kaun, the famous composer, writes of her: “Ich 
habe die Ueberzeugung, dass Sie mit Ihrem herrlichen 





cana Catt s Stimmaterial unter Leitung Ihres ausgezeichneten THEA VON MARMONT, 
, . » . sme ‘ - sta "aatvea Mezzo-soprano, concert singer, who has ap 
Lovie Sense of MN Cirein Theates ot Lehrers, Herrn Bachner, einst einen der ersten Plaetze em ee og Mn aft 1 
Prague. auf der Opernbuehne einnehmen werden.—Hugo musical centers of Europe. F 


Kaun.” (Translation: I am convinced that you with 
your glorious voice under the guidance of your splen- 
did teacher, Mr. Bachner, will one day occupy one of 
the foremost places on the operatic stage-—Hugo 
Kaun) ; 

JOSEF SCHUGALL, an extraordinary tenor, who has 
been called the Russian Caruso; 

GISA BUND, the charming Vienna operetta star, who 
has been singing the principal parts in the season's 
performances at the “Theater des Westens” in Berlin, 
and who is engaged for the Comic Opera for the com- 
ing season. 

Three other successful operetta singers are: 

STEFANIE KANITZ, of Vienna; 

INGA ’ASTEN, who formerly sang at Paris and Nice, and 
who has been engaged for Berlin for the coming sea- 
son; 

ELLIE VAN DER WEETT, who formerly sang with suc- 
cess in St. Petersburg and Paris and of late in Berlin 
and other German cities. 

Bachner also has many pupils who have not yet appeared 















FEITZ KRAUSS in public but who are preparing for the concert platform and VALLY FREDRICH-HOETTGES, 
- the operatic stage. Many voice teachers from other cities Mezzu-soprano, concert singer of established 
Tenor of the Cologne Opera. I 8 y reputation in Germany, Holland and Sweden. 


are also constantly coming to him for further improvement. 

Singers now in America who have worked with Bachner 
in the past include Allan Hinckley, Alice Péroux-Williams, 
mezzo-soprano; Eleanore Cochran, soprano; Belle Gott- 
schalk, soprano; Alfreda Beatty, soprano; Alberta Carina, 
coloratura soprano; Louetta Weir, soprano, and many 
others. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

A native of New York City, Louis Bachner first devoted 
himself to acquiring a good all-round musical education 
before he made a specialty of the voice. An admirable 
pianist, he made successful appearances a number of years 
ago as soloist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra under 
Gericke and Muck, also with the Kneisel and Flonzaley 
quartets. After occupying a teaching position with the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music in Baltimore, Md., for two 
years he returned to Europe, where he formerly pursued 
his studies, and became associated with Frank King Clark 
in Berlin. A photograph which Clark presented to Bachner 
bears the following inscription: “To my dear friend and 
confrére, Louis Bachner, in affectionate remembrance of 
four years’ daily association with the assurance of sincere 

RICHARD HOETTGES., admiration of his devoted friend.—FRaNk KiNG CLarKk. PAUL BREFIN, 
Bass-baritone, Cologne Municipal Opera. Berlin, 1914.” Tenor Dantzig Opera. 
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King Alfonso XIII has presented 1,000 pesetas 
(about $200) to the subscription being raised in 
Barcelona for the sons of the late Enrique Grana- 
dos, the Spanish composer. 

ee aed 

The Musica Courier Paris correspondent re- 
ports that in the regimental band accompanying a 
detachment of Russian troops landed at Marseilles 
some time ago was a drummer aged thirteen. 

——— oy 

Somebody writing in the New York Evening 
Mail of Moszkowski’s famous “Serenade” says: 
“There is a distinct Spanish quality about this com- 
position.” We say: “There is a complete absence 
of any Spanish suggestion in this composition.” We 
add modestly that we are right. 

a ae 

In addition to Victor Herbert’s one act opeta 
“Madeleine,” which is to be produced by the Chi- 
cago Opera forces next season, it is announced that 
the same composer's longer work, “Natoma,” will 
be presented with an all American cast at the same 
institution. 

a oe 

“Oratio Elijah,” said the Penny Press of Mid- 
dletown, Conn., referring to a performance of Men- 
delssohn’s famous oratorio. Now we know the 
prophet’s first name for the first time. The re- 
porter, evidently imbued with the religious spirit of 
the occasion, went on to speak of the good “annun- 
of the chorus, 

al 

According to newspaper reports, Mrs. Christian 
Born, of Columbus, Ohio, has succeeded in teaching 
a deaf girl, Magdalene Sattler, of that city, how to 
sing by a new method invented by the instructor. 
The report states further that Helen Keller has 
shown much interest in the experiment and is going 
to Columbus to consult with Mrs. Born. 

SFT oy TEE 

The trustees of the Chicago Orchestral Associa- 
tion have elected Clyde M. Carr to head the asso- 
ciation as president. Mr. Carr will fill the chair 
made vacant by the recent death of Bryan Lathrop. 
Charles H. Hamill, formerly second vice-president, 
was elected first vice-president, and Joseph Adams 
was elected second vice-president. 

—_—o>—_— 

Was there ever a more unvocal and purely in- 
strumental composer than Beethoven? Yet in G. 
Schirmer’s music shop in New York the bust of 
Beethoven stands squarely on the sign Vocal 
Music, though all the other signs concerning mu- 
sical literature, organ music, piano music, operas, 
violin music, choral works, are unadorned with 
statues. 


ciation” 


snctetaninellarseinete 

General Director Campanini, of the Chicago Op- 
era, will sail from Europe for America on Septem- 
ber 10. His early return is due to his engagement 
to direct the Ellis Opera Company from October 10 
to November 4. It might be added that in this 
project Mr. Campanini had the full sanction of his 
own board (before whom the proposition of Mr. 
Ellis was placed), and that the contract was signed 
by H. M. Johnson, business manager of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, while Signor Campanini 
and his wife were on the ocean. 

———_——— --—- 

The $500,000 donation to the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, details of which are published elsewhere 
in this issue, is made on condition that Leopold 
Stokowski, the conductor, shall extend his contract 
to cover the period of five years during which the 
fund is to be raised. “I will sign the contract 
for five years, with the provision that the guaran- 
tors fulfil their part by raising the $100,000 a year 
as stipulated by the ‘unknown donor,’” said Mr. 
Stokowski. “What interests me most is that the 
development of the plan will now remove from our 
heads the constant strain and worry previously 


connected with the economic end of the organiza- 
tion,” said the conductor. “We can now turn our 
attention solely to the development of the artistic 
side, which formerly was harmed because of the 
amount of time and trouble exacted by the economic 
struggle.” 

PST Seen 


Seeking publicity of the kind acquired by a Yale 
graduate not long ago when he objected to Mme. 
Gadski’s appearance at the Bowl, some sophomoric 
jesters at the University of Pennsylvania attempt- 
ed to protest against the participation of Mmes. 
Rappold and Matzenauer in the “Aida” perform- 
ance which was given at Franklin Field last Tues- 
day. The U. of P. faculty promptly squelched the 
stupid and tasteless behavior of the sensitive “pa- 
triots.” 

Mealctae HRT 


At the annual meeting of the Portland, Ore., 
Symphony Orchestra, Mose Christensen and Wal- 
demar Lind were elected conductors for the season 
of 1916-17. Last season three men wielded the 
baton, Mr. Christensen, Mr. Lind and Harold Bay- 
ley. Mr. Bayley and Carl Denton were among the 
nominees at the recent election, but they declined to 
run, as each is conducting two amateur orchestras. 
Officers were elected as follows: Mose Christen- 
sen (first viola), president ; Carl Denton (first vio- 
lin), vice-president ; Robert E. Millard (first flute), 
secretary ; W. E. Thomas (second trombone), treas- 
urer; Franck G. Eichenlaub (first violin), John 
Bayley (first violin), and N. A. Norris (first clari- 
net), trustees. William D. Whéelwright, a promi- 
nent business man, was re-elected honorary presi- 
dent. It is hoped to raise a guarantee fund of 
$7,000 for the coming season, and it is planned to 
give six regular concerts in Portland and several 
out of town. Last season the orchestra raised a 
guarantee fund of $6,000, for which six concerts 
were given. 

——-®- — 


The Los Angeles Graphic of May 13, 1916, in 
reminiscing about the arrival of L. E. Behymer in 
that city thirty years ago (June 9, 1886), said many 
interesting and pertinent things, and suggested that 
the music lovers and the general public of Los An- 
geles would do well to find a fitting way to com- 
memorate the coming of “Bee” and to emphasize 
the importance of the things he has accomplished 
there since. Los Angeles has had more musical 
entertainments and has met more authors, lecturers, 
litterateurs and composers than any other city of 
double its size in America, and most of those events 
were under “Bee’s” management. His duties have 
included everything connected with the entertain- 
ment business, impresario, press agent, business 
head, backer, proprietor—‘“even janitor,” says the 
Graphic humorously. In 1887, “Bee” brought his 
first enterprise to Los Angeles, the National Grand 
Opera Company, with Theodore Thomas as con- 
ductor. Later he had charge of the Metropolitan 
Opera House engagements in that city. Twenty- 
five years “Bee” had Melba in Los Angeles, at the 
head of the Melba and Ellis Opera Company, and 
before her departure for Australia last March she 
had appeared under his management fifteen difter- 
ent times in that city. Dur'ng her latest Los An- 
geles visit, her gross receipts one night were $4,009 
and another night $3,995. In 1906, “Bee” managed 
the California bookings of Sarah Bernhardt. Not 
a year has passed since 1886 without the visit of 
important artistic personages to Los Angeles, nearly 
all of whom hardly would leave the Eastern base 
of operations were it not for the enterprise and the 
safe guarantees of L. E. Behymer. He is a vital 
and useful force in California, helping to build up 
the culture of the State which he loves so dearly 
and whose tonal advancement is his chief ambition 
and unabating desire. He is a citizen whom Los 
Angeles should honor unreservedly. 
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VARIATIO 


On Themes, Rapid and Rubato 


Scouting the West in Music 


Harry W. Bell, the managerial first aide to Maud 
Allan, sends us a letter which is so novel and char- 
acteristic that we append it herewith—together 
with the remark that Mr. Bell tells no press yarns 
and is one of the few impresarios who makes state- 
ments without puttiag his tongue in his cheek: 

“San Antonio, Texas, June 1, 1916. 

“Dear Mr. Lresiinc—lI believe I promised to 
write you something concerning my personally con- 
ducted transcontinental tour as scout for the Maud 
Allan Company, Inc. 

“After saying farewell to Broadway some six 
weeks since, I safely landed Ruth St. Denis and her 
company of dancers at their haven of rest, “Denis- 
hawm,” Los Angeles, where she has established her 
outdoor school of classic dancing. She closed an 
engagement in Milwaukee on a Sunday night, filled 
in three guarantee engagements in Sedalia, Mo., 
and Lawrence, Kan., with a special matinee per- 
formance for Myrtle Irene Mitchell in Kansas City 
on the following Thursday afternoon, and caught 
at 6 p. m. Union Pacific train for San Francisco, 
arriving there in time for a Sunday afternoon per- 
formance—not bad time considering the size of her 
production. 

“We had a rather unusual experience en route, 
being held up between Laramie and Rawlins, Wyo., 
by a lone train robber, a regular Beau Brummel 
of a bandit. He got on at Greeley, Colo., early 
in the afternoon, and soon made himself popular 
with all the passengers of the observation car and 
Pullmans, especially with the private railroad detec- 
tive put on the train at Cheyenne by the railway of- 
ficials to capture the robber. You see, this was 
his third hold up within as many weeks, and each 
time he would notify the officials of the road, also 
the Denver Post, by letter, that he would rob the 
train on or about a certain date, and at a certain 
place. During his conversation with the detective 
(guard was the appellation given to the detective 
by the train officials) he, the guard, imparted the 
information that if any train robber attempted to 
hold up this train, he might as well order flowers 
in advance. 

“About 9 p. m. I was sitting on the platform of 
the observation, chatting with several girl members 
of Miss St. Denis’ company, when the gentlemanly 
highwayman strolled out. I proffered him a seat, 
which he declined. He was a handsome man of 
perhaps thirty-five, six feet tall, and prepossessing 
in appearance. We already had decided that he 
was a leading man, joining some Western stock 
company. He turned back into the observation 
car, for he was looking for the guard, who had so 
kindly said that he would surely capture the train 
robber, dead or alive. He met the guard at the 
other end of the car, and slipping two nasty looking 
revolvers, an automatic "38 and a Colt’s ’45, from 
under his overcoat, which he wore thrown loosely 
over his shoulders, he placed the muzzles of the 
guns at about the center of the guard’s ‘dining 
room,’ and commanded him to put up his hands. 
The order was accompanied by a sweet smile, as 
he relieved the boastful detective of two beautiful 
revolvers, which he slipped into his own coat pock- 


ets. He then made the guard pass his hat around, 


relieving the numerous passengers of their purses. 
All the time the automatic was playing on us, and 





By the Editor-in-Chief 





I am sure no passenger kept his hands any higher 
than I did, till suddenly it dawned upon me that 
I had in my right hand trousers pocket $1,150 of 
Miss St. Denis’ money, left over from the Kansas 
City engagement. Then my right hand began to 
droop, and when the guard stepped between the 
bandit and myself, in order to relieve a fat passen- 
ger of his bank roll, which seemed to cling tena- 
ciously to his pocket, I lowered my hand for a sec- 
ond, secured my own ‘roll,’ and slipped it to a girl 
sitting near, and she, with a likewise cautious move, 
slipped it into a murt lying on her lap. _ In another 
second my hand was up again, even higher than be- 
fore; likewise my spirits, because just then the ban- 
dit noticed also the girls with their hands elevated 
like exclamation points, and he commanded them 
to lower them, stating that he was not robbing 
women. This remark sent an electric shock up my 
spine, and reduced the pulsations about one half. 

“At this time, the conductor entered from the 
Pullman ahead, and noticing the situation, con- 
cluded we were rehearsing a scene, and smiled 
broadly when commanded to put up his hands. The 
smile vanished when a ’38 steel jacketed bullet 
clipped the visor of his cap, and went through the 
sheet iron roof of the car. After collecting about 
$600 from the Observation and two Pullmans, the 
highwayman ordered the conductor to slow down; 
he sprung the trap of the vestibule, opened the door 
and jumped off. However, he missed his location, 
became lost in the desert, and was captured the sec- 
ond morning after. Within a week he was tried 
and convicted and sentenced to life imprisonment. 
“The penalty for train robbing in the State of Wyo- 
ming is hanging, but as he confessed he only robbed 
the trains for sport, and had killed no one while 
enjoying this innocent little pastime, they commut- 
ed his sentence. There was a standing offer by the 
State of $6,500 for his one appearance in Cheyenne. 
Just think, if Wyoming will pay $6,500 for a lone 
highwayman, what Charley Wagner and John Mc- 
Cormack could collect for a series of engagements 
in that State. 

“Indications point most favorably for a great sea- 
son musically this coming year. I am happy to 
state that I have closed contracts for thirty-one en- 
gagements for Maud Allan and her symphony or- 
chestra, from January 5 to February 16. Twenty- 
six engagements for the Cherniavskys, from Janu- 
ary 1 to February 20, and twenty-one engagements 
for Florence Macbeth from November 1 to Decem- 
ber 5, practically all cf these contracts being straight 
guarantees. I think this shows remarkable musical 
interest in the West, as I have been informed by 
various friends, on divers occasions, that I could 
not sell His Satanic Majesty an ice house for fifty 
cents during the summer hot spell. So it must be 
credited to the improved conditions musically. 

“Here is another illustration: I called on a local 
manager in the Southwest, who is a little hard of 
hearing, and after my remarks about Maud Allan 
and her orchestra, the local manager gazed at me 
vacantly over his turtle shelled goggles, and. said: 
‘Sounds good, son, make out your contracts.’ Not 
a word against the price. I could hardly believe it 
could come so easy. I filled in the contracts, and 
handed them over to him. When he saw the name 
Maud Allan in black faced caps, at the top of the 
contract, he gave me another glance over the gog- 


gles, and said: “Thought you said Maud Adams, 
and I was wonderin’ why she was carryin' a “sin- 
fany orchestry,” and when she took to dancin’.” 
He continued to read the contract, however, and 
when he had finished, he reached over for his pen, 
and signed it. I thought he or I had joined the 
‘squirrel colony’ until he remarked: ‘As long as you 
say it’s a good “troupe,” I guess it don’t matter, 
cause I sell out here for everything that the folks 
thinks is good.’ This must be so, because I saw 
some of the statements of his last season’s business, 
and they surprised me. 

“Further evidence: At Oklahoma City I saw 
three statements of the business of three great art- 
ists who appeared there last season, to a gross busi- 
ness of over $12,000. Not bad for Oklahoma City, 
as I can remember when it was a town of tents and 
one story shacks, for I rode on the first railroad 
engine that entered the town, and I am not as old 
as Kingsbury Foster. 

“At Dallas, Texas, there are signed up four ‘star’ 
courses, with twenty-eight events, in which I could 
mention at least eight of our high priced artists. 
Then there are several extra attractions, besides. 
Fort Worth is about as well booked. It took a few 
live business men there about thirty minutes to put 
up a $20,000 guarantee for grand opera, and about 
five minutes more to decide to make two nights of 
high priced opera a permanent thing for the city 
each season. Such are the conditions in the South- 


west. Sincerely yours, Harry W. Bet.” 
More Western Color 
Princess Tsianina Redfeather, who has been 


spending a large part of the winter in New York 
studying with John Dennis Mehan and preparing 
for the joint recital she is to give here at Aeolian 
Hall on October 17 with Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man, paid this office a welcome visit last week and 
incidentally set our staff into commotion, for she 
wore her customary Indian garb, beads, pleated 
hair with one braid over each shoulder, straight 
quill feather instead of a hat, and all the other typ- 
ical Minnehaha equipment. 

The Princess is a charming girl, refined and well 
educated, and overmodest about her singing ability. 
We heard her in Los Angeles last summer and were 
delighted with the liquid quality of her voice, her 
true musical instinct, and the sincerity of her de- 
livery. 

“I am awfully frightened about my New York 
appearance,” said the Princess, “and, although I am 
studying hard, I hear so much good singing on every 
side that I hardly dare to face a metropolitan audi- 
ence with my own efforts. No, I shall not sing 
original Indian tunes in their native form. All the 
Indian music I sing is idealized and provided with 
white man’s harmonies. Mr. Cadman will come on 
from the West especially for our New York debut, 
and intends for his part to do his ‘Indian Music 
Talk’ and perform his trio and other works. He 
promises to bring his Indian flageolet and drums 
and rattles. Thus Aeolian Hall will become a coun- 
cil house or a ceremonial tepee for the time being. 
Do you think that New York will listen to us ?” 

Indeed it will, Princess, and like. you, too, 

One Who Knew Reger 


A few days ago we had the privilege of hearing 
Theodore Spiering relate many details personal, mu- 
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sical, and statistical about the late Max Reger 
(about whom entirely too little has been written in 
the way of estimate and descriptive obituary), and 
we jotted down most of the material narrated by 
Mr. Spiering, who enjoyed close acquaintance with 
the composer. This is what we gathered: 

“If the recently reported news of Max Reger’s 
death proves true, Germany and the musical world 
at large have sustained a great loss. For, although 
Reger had developed the habit of writing at tre- 
mendous speed, turning out works uneven in value, 
yet the several stages of development through 
which his art had passed give evidence that the 
muse would have continued to be generous with 
him. 

“It is a well known fact that those orchestral 
works which were written after his accession to the 
conductorship at Meiningen had a decidedly dif- 
ferent orchestral color than the ones which were 
scored before he had his practical and intimate as- 
sociation with the orchestra, 

“It was my privilege to become acquainted with 
Reger at Duisburg-on-the-Rhine at one of the first 
festivals given in his honor. The two works which 
stood out most prominently on that occasion were 
his serenade for orchestra and the variations for 
two pianos on a theme by Beethoven. Reger took 
part in the program both as conductor and pianist. 
In the former capacity he seemed cumbersome and 
ill at ease, but at the piano his touch immediately at- 
tracted one’s attention. There was a delicacy in 
it that was remarkable for a man of his huge build. 

“Meeting Reger in an intimate circle, which was 
the case on that evening, one immediately was taken 
into his confidence and at once had the opportunity 
to see side by side his ingratiating qualities and his 
failings. 

“Besides being rather verbose he was an invet- 
erate punster, availing himself of every opportunity 
to make a play on words. 

“In certain respects he was the very type of the 
musician who partly through good nature and 
partly through impracticability was forced ever to 
keep at the grindstone. The fact that he was able 
in so short a life to produce upward of one hun- 
dred and thirty works, many of which are of big 
dimension aside from their great musical value, and 
all the while be active as teacher, conductor and 
concertizing composer, proves that his was a most 
unusual capacity for work. 

“His numerous dedications show the wide circle 
of his friends. He was grateful for sincere appre- 
ciation and when opportunity presented itself he 
would announce to some new propagandist of his 
compositions through a dedication that his aid had 
been received gratefully. 

“As a great admirer and student of Bach and 
Brahms, Reger naturally shows their influence in 
his work, but a note distinctly his own must also be 
acknowledged—otherwise he would not have been 
the great composer that he was. Who knows what 
hidden artistic treasures he might have brought 
forth had he lived ?” 

Reger inscribed one of his recent compositions 
for violin, an unaccompanied prelude and fugue, to 
Theodore Spiering. 

Guard on Guard 

A week or so ago the peevish critic of the New 
York Tribune wrote an article attacking the past 
and coming: seasons of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

William J. Guard answers the wail of the critic 
and asks him: 

Conceding that the size even of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company must have its limitations, where and how could 
a better company of operatic artists be collected in these 
troublous present days? 

What great operatic artists that are available are miss- 
ing? 

Has any critic of the management inquired as to the 
availability of any one or other artist whom he considers 


of Metropolitan standard whose name is not on the opera 


roster? 
What preliminary promises for last season, with the 


exception of “Pecheurs de Perles,” were not kept? And 
was there not a valid physical reason for this? 

Where and what are the operatic “novelties” other than 
those promised for the coming season that justify their 
production at the Metropolitan? 

Can Mr. Gatti-Casazza be blamed for giving “Pagliacci” 
with Caruso so often if the public insists upon hearing 
him in the opera, packing the house every time he sings 
it? (Mr. Gatti’s friends know how he rates the opera as 
a work of nrusical art.) 

If “Louise” and “Faust” are not promised for next sea- 
son, may not Mr. Gatti have good and sufficient reasons 
for withholding them—reasons which any one entitled to 
know could know by asking him? 

Can perfection be found anywhere in this imperfect 
world—-even in the Metropolitan opera management? And 
have the affairs of a big institution such as it ever been 
conducted with wider open doors or with more conscien- 
tious regard on the part of a general manager for his 
public, his artists and his board of directors—the generous 
spirited gentlemen who are the institution's financial spon- 
sors? ; 

Mr. Guard’s points all are well taken. There has 
been no complaint on the part of the public regard- 
ing the doings at the Metropolitan, and if the public 
and the guarantors are satisfied, what boots the 
shrill tremolo of the objecting critic? The Metro- 
politan is a private institution and its mission is a 
self imposed one, amenable to its own whims, pref- 
erences, and prejudices. The Tribune critic once 
boasted in a book that for twenty-five years he has 
occupied the same free seat at the Metropolitan. 
Perhaps a pronged spring is coming through. 


George in St. Louis 


George Washington II appeared in St. Louis re- 
cently and told the musicians there that they are 
independent of Europe in music. One of the St. 
Louis musicians said to us, among other things: 

“One lady of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Sym- 
phony Society asked him about music in Baltimore. 
He said he had not been there for some time, but 
asked the questioner to write to his paper for the 
information. 

“Another lady asked how could we get people to 
take an interest in our orchestra. He told us to 
write to the Civic Association of Chicago and the 
City Club of Chicago and they would give us the 
information. 

“At a banquet here they asked him about grand 
opera in Germany, and he told them that he would 
tell that in his lecture the following evening. He 
did not do so, probably because he does not know 


* about grand opera in Germany and had no time to 


look it up. 

“At the symphony talk he read a paper which 
took one hour and fifty minutes. Many persons 
left before it was over. He had seventy-one in at- 
tendance there. 

“There were sixty-five at the banquet and fifty- 
nine at the symphony talk.” 

Mother Europa 

One cannot help wondering what the result would 

be if Europe ever declared herself musically inde- 


pendent of us. 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 


———>—_ — 

By the generosity of Elkan Naumburg, six con- 
certs are to be given here this summer in Central 
Park, on the Mall, under the direction of Franz 
Kaltenborn. The first concert of the season was 
held on Decoration Day, May 30, at four o’clock. 
The others will be given on June 11, June 25, July 
4, August 13 and September 4. 

—_@—— 

London Musical News revives the ancient myth 
that in the early days of this war, Germany 
melted her pewter music plates in order to make 
ammunition. From the length of time the ammuni- 
tion is lasting, one should imagine that the plates 
of the Bruckner symphonies must have been among 
those turned into bullets. 


MORE ORCHESTRAL PROGRESS 


Philadelphia now has joined the cities which have 
been assured a permanent symphony orchestra 
through the farsightedness, artistic sense, and gen- 
erosity of a single donor. In another column is 
told the plan of a munificent Philadelphian (who 
wishes to remain anonymous) whereby he is to pay 
the orchestral deficits for five years, while an en- 
dowment fund of $500,000 is being established dur- 
ing that period. Music lovers all over the country 
will welcome with joy this new addition to the 
really permanent orchestras. The organization has 
won impressively high rank during the past few 
years under the intense and inspirational leadership 
of Leopold Stokowski, and its future under the 
same guidance looms up with vast possibilities. . It 
is a sign of true musical progress in our land when 
wealthy citizens are willing to do such fine things 
for the tonal art, and it also is a proof that the civic 
and artistic importance of symphony orchestras 
now has been brought home everywhere through 
the energetic and unceasing campaign of the Mu- 
SICAL CouRIER. Since this paper started its activity 
to develop along large lines the symphony orchestra 
movement in the United States, the Boston Sym- 
phony has been promised a sure endowment of 
$1,000,000, the Cincinnati Orchestra has received 
$700,000, the New York Philharmonic $1,000,000, 
the New York Symphony $60,000 annually, the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra $500,000, and the Chicago Or- 
chestra various large sums in addition to the 
$1,000,000 fund it possessed as a gift from the peo- 
ple of the city. In addition, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, San Antonio and other orchestras have 
increased their guarantee funds, and many more 
places are about to do so. As soon as it is gener- 
ally recognized (and the moment for the recogni- 
tion is near) that true musical advancement in a 
community is indicated only by the degree of its 
receptivity and responsiveness where symphonic 
music is concerned, when such a time comes Amer- 
ica will be truly musical and ready to bring forth 
its great compositions based on something other 
than imitation of European models, good as those 
might be and doubtless are. 

Let it not be forgotten, however, that a great 
leader is more apt to wake up a community 
to deep appreciation of symphonic music than a 
mere time beater who puts nothing except mechan- 
ical exactness into the scores he essays to interpret. 
Donations to orchestras are easier to obtain when 
the conductor is a man of outstanding ability. Leo- 
pold Stokowski is more than that ; he is an irresisti- 
ble master of the baton. 

-_-—o-—- — 


LONG HAIR AND TONE 





Here is a letter written to the New York Times 
by “W. M. K.” and printed in that paper under the 
title of “Why Are Musicians So?” 

Will some of your readers tell me why the majority 
of musicians wear their hair long, dress in odd, some- 
times ill-fitting, clothes, wear soft flowing ties, and as- 
sume other peculiar and freakish mannerisms? I have 
heard one man actually make the statement that there 
are concert managers who positively refuse to accept the 
services ot a musician unless he has some sort of a freak- 
ish mannerism. I think it’s absurd. Perhaps some other 
folks think so, too. Why is it? 

To speak colloquially, W. M. K.’s stuff is a trifle 
musty. If this meets his eye and he takes the pains 
to send us a list of professional musicians who have 
the mannerisms set forth by him, we will undertake 
to write side by side the names of equally promi- 
nent ones who have rot. And as long as musicians 
of whom W. M. K. complains continue to indulge 
in these, to him, objectionable mannerisms, we beg 
to suggest that whenever W. M. K. goes to hear 
one of them, he shut his eyes to save his feelings 
and to spare good ink and paper wasted on a futile 
subject. 
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—SSESE™E™E 
BAD TREATMENT OF ORGANISTS 


Here is a letter from a New York organist and 
musician which has just been received at the Musi- 
CAL Courier offices. It is printed here without 
comment, but we submit the following questions : 

First—Are the conditions as bad as indicated in 
Mr. Spencer’s letter ? 





Second—If the conditions are so, would the for- * 


mation of such a union as he suggests be the most 
practical solution of the problem? 

The Musica Courier invites correspondence on 
this subject from organists and also hopes that the 
other side of the question will be presented by those 
in charge of music in churches. Should the de- 
plorable conditions outlined in Mr. Spencer’s letter 
really exist, he is quite right in saying that there 
should be immediate steps of some sort taken to 


improve conditions : 
New York City, May 22, 1916. 
To the Musical Courier: 

Would the Musicat Courier be interested in supporting 
the formation of a protective union of the church 
organists? We all know how necessary unions are 
to workmen in trades, and what their conditions 
would be without them, and what they are where 
unions do not exist. The conditions in churches are so 
bad that they could not be worse. A number of churches, 
contrary to custom, do not name the salaries they will pay, 
but require candidates to state their lowest terms, and 
then appoint the cheapest regardless of ability or anything 
else. Other churches demand that organists shall play for 
prayer meetings, Sunday schools, etc. If this was legit- 
imate organist work it might be condoned. But for many 
years churches have gotten along well enough with a 
piano at these services, said piano played either by a vol- 
unteer or somebody who plays for a nominal stipend. Now 
that churches perceive how bad conditions are among the 
organists, they are taking advantage of the situation by 
demanding anything and everything of them over and 
above their legitimate work. Salaries are atrociously low, 
and I think that no class of people are paid so little in 
proportion to their ability and expense of education as the 
church organists. The situation is getting worse all the 
time. The American Guild of Organists requires a high 
standard in order for anybody to win one of its certifi- 
cates. The examinations are conducted so that favoritism 
or unfairness are impossible. But when a church posi- 
tion is open an A. A. G. O. or a F. A, G. O, has no 
advantage’or prestige, in the eyes of the music committee, 
over anybody else. 

I could write a small book on the evils and abuses that 
have come to my observation growing out of volunteer 
choirs. A church cannot be blamed if it does not have 
the money to pay singers; but, as volunteer choirs either 
are worthless or do more harm than good, churches either 
should pay their singers or do without them altogether. 

I have several times heard church musicians say that 
if they scold their services to any member of the liquor 
trade that they would probably be treated better, kinder, 
paid more, etc., than when they play or sing in churches. 

The Musica. Courter has more power and influence 
than any other musical publication. If it should stand 
sponsor for this movement, it would do more to uplift 
and improve conditions than would be possible by any 
other one act. Very truly yours, 

(Signed) S. Rew Spencer. 


aw Conmena 
SHACKLING LOCAL MANAGERS 
The Musicat Courter has heard from reliable 
sources that some of the musical agencies compel 
local managers to take inferior artists who happen 
to be under the same management as artists whose 
box office value means something to the manager. 
In a recent instance, in order to get one artist from 
a certain bureau, a local manager had to sign an 
agreement to engage also three other artists in order 
to obtain the one desired. 
In another town two other artists had to be en- 


gaged in order to get the one who was the real ob-. 


jective. 

Local managers should boycott such agencies, for 
after several towns had refused to employ inferior 
artists in order to have one with a good box office 
value, other towns doubtless would follow suit, and 
the agency that makes its money especially on the 
inferior artists (to whom a small salary is paid 
though a big fee is collected) would find itself 
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forced to abandon unesthetic and unhealthy meth- 
ods of securing business by compelling local man- 
agers to spend most of their money in one bureau. 

Several managers are today using such tactics. 
Should they persist, the name of those agencies 
will be mentioned by the Musicat Courter and 
local managers advised as to what they should do 


in the matter. 
no Sa 


LE MONDE MUSICAL WAITS 


ered 


From our Paris contemporary, Le Monde Mu- 
sical, we are in receipt of the attached self explan- 
atory communication : 

We advised you in 1914 that the majority of our writers 
and employees having been called to the colors Le Monde 
Musical had to suspend its publication temporarily. 

We have wished that this interruption should be of 

short duration, Alas! eighteen months of heroism, of 
sacrifices and of suffering have not yet brought the war 
‘to an end. We must fight still longer in order to abolish 
the horrible regimen that has transformed Europe into a 
field of carnage and to bring peace and justice among the 
nations. 

Our director, our managing editor, and many of our 
writers are at the front. The Monde Musical considers 
it proper not to replace them while they are participating 
in the national defense; we will await their return and let 
them reopen our house. 

Our colleagues, subscribers, and friends kindly will con- 
tain their impatience and favor us with their trust. They 
will find again the Monde Musical—at the first favorable 
moment—more animated than ever with a new life and 
with a fresh vigor for artistic ideals. 


eh eee 
WAGNER AND THE WAR 





Somebody in Rotterdam must have much spare 
time and a fertile imagination, for here is a special 
cable which came from there via London early in 
May and was widely reprinted in the American 
dailies. 

“Several members of a German opera company return- 
ing home after a prolonged Wagnerian tour through Hol- 
land were arrested here today on the charge of smuggling. 
The charge was based on these discoveries: 

“One woman had a side of bacon around her waist. 

“A hollow spear carried by one of the singers was filled 
with margarine. , 

“Alberich’s helmet was filled with butter. 

“Briinnhilde’s bosom bulged with soap. 
was stuffed with sausages. 

“Fafner, the dragon, was stuffed with flour. 

“Siegfried’s back was padded with twenty-two pounds 
of fat. 

“The Dutch customs authorities confiscated all 
foodstuffs,” 


Her 


pillow 


these 
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MARTIAL MUSIC 





Our new Secretary of War, Newton D. Baker, 
has a musical wife, who, according to the Augusta, 
Ga., Chronicle, was for several years instructor in 
music at Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. Is 
there an enharmonic relationship between President 
Wilson and Wilson College, or is it merely by chance 
the two names are in unison? No doubt the new 
Secretary of War, who professes to know nothing 
about his exalted military duties, is at least familiar 
with martial music through the instrumentality of 
his wife. He can hear Schubert’s “March Mili- 
taire,” Handel’s “Honor and Arms,” Wagner’s 
“Kaiser” march, or Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes” any 
day at home, whenever he feels that his warlike 
ardor is on the wane. 

monceepenend ininimanenee 
OLD JOHN BULL 

Dr. John Bull, the old English composer who is 
often credited with the primitive version of the 
British national anthem, may have suggested the 
present use of the sobriquet for Englishmen in gen- 
eral. Dr. Arbuthnot’s satire, in which the English- 
man is called John Bull, the Frenchman termed 
Lewis Baboon and the Dutchman Nicholas Frog, 
was written long after the old musician’s name had 
become familiar to readers of history. 
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THE MOVIES AND THE PRESS 


Bruno’s Weekly comments in pithy and inter- 
esting fashion about the reasons for the popularity 
of the moving picture shows. It is a form of en- 
tertainment which has hurt the spoken drama im- 
measurably, greatly to the surprise of those who 
dao not know why. Bruno’s Weekly gives the chief 
cause, one not even suspected by the layman. For- 
tunately the movies cannot hurt concerts, and they 
do keep many musicians and some composers busy. 
The much maligned musical press always is able 
to learn from the resourceful dailies as the attached 
will show; 


A fact in explanation of the popularity of the movies 
is the co-operation between the film magnates and the 
newspapers. It is not generally known that the publica- 
tion in the newspapers of some, if not all, of the con- 
tinued stories which are synchronously displayed in films 
in the moving picture theaters, are paid for by the movie 
magnates. Not alone are those stories printed much as 
are paid advertisements, but the newspapers printing them 
are paid a certain royalty on the film presentations of the 
stories in the theaters of the district covered by the cir- 
culation of those newspapers. The advantage of this ar- 
rangement to the newspapers and to the moving picture 
houses is so evident as to be in no need of demonstra- 
tion. In the face of such a powerful combination there 
seems to be slight prospect of any resuscitation of the 
spoken drama. The interest of the newspapers is with 
the moving picture institution. There is no such heavy 
interest of the press in the encouragement of the revival 
of the drama proper. The old style theatrical advertising 
hardly amounted to enough to make newspapers par- 
ticipants in theatrical prosperity. There is more news- 
paper participation in the movie profits, Of these 
serial-story-films as works of literature, nothing need be 
said. They get what they go after—the public’s money. 
They are morally clean, even if they are, of movie neces- 
sity, super-sensational. But how is the spoken drama to 
make any headway against the combination of journalistic 
business and film-corporation business? Can the men who 
are interested in the old theater as a business afford to 
“come across” to the newspapers in a way to win back 
the public? Can they arrange to get more than the Sun- 
day page announcements of coming shows? And can they 
put a stop to the appearance of condemnatory criticism 
of their offerings? ‘There is no journalistic criticism of 
the movies, 


a 
BARITONE-CHEMIST 





Italian baritone, has more 
He has been in military 


Nicolai Cecere, an 
than one string to his bow. 
service abroad for a year past and consequently un- 
able to follow his profession as operatic singer. 
Nothing daunted, he fell back upon his former pro- 
fession of chemist and in his spare moments de- 
voted himself to the composition of a new face 
cream, which he is now advertising in the Italian 
musical papers to attract the attention of his artis- 
tic comrades. 

Sonne canine 


ON WITH THE DANCE 


Thus saith Cicero: “For scarcely any man who 
is free from drink and has at the same time the 
exercise of reason, ever dances. It is never prac- 
tised when people are alone or at their sober, decent 
entertainments. Dancing is the utmost extrava- 
gance attending long continued debauch.” (Trans- 
lated from the Latin by William Guthrie in 1750.) 


a 
A SUGGESTION 





When Giulio Gatti-Casazza presents Zandonai’s 
“Francesca da Rimini” next year, he might do 
worse than secure for the title role the services of 
Rosa Raisa, who will be with the Chicago Com- 
pany. She is a specialist in this role and has scored 
veritable triumphs with it in the important the- 
atres both of Italy and South America. 


Ten per cent. is the war tax on English theatres. 
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SIZE VERSUS GRANDEUR 


John Burroughs, the well knowp American na- 
turalist, wrote an introduction to Gilbert White’s 
“Natural History of Selborne” when that century- 
old classic was issued by the Appletons in 1895. 
There is a sentence in the introduction which is 
just as applicable to music as to the books of which 





John Burroughs writes: 

Books that are piquant and exciting like condiments, or 
cloying like, confectionery or pastry, it seems, have a 
much less chance of survival, The secret of longevity of 
a man—what Sanity, moderation, regularity, and 
that plus vitality, which is a gift. The book that lives has 


these things, and it has that same plus vitality, the secret 
The sensational, intem- 


is it? 


of which cannot be explored. 
perate books set the world on fire for a day, and then 
end in ashes and forgetfulness, 

A remark by a musical friend of ours caused us 
to take down our “Natural History of Selborne” 
and look up the sentence we have quoted. Our 
friend said: “If Mahler’s symphony requires 800 
to perform it then there must be something wrong 
with it.” The mistake our critical friend made was 
excusable enough. He was familiar with the his- 
tory of music and he knew that a number of works 
requiring a host of performers and large orchestras 
had been cast aside by the public. He reminded us 
of the tremendous “Requiem” by Berlioz. He 
called our attention to the opera “Berenice” by 
Freschi, produced in 1600, which required a stag- 
gering number of musicians and stage folk, includ- 
ing 100 soldiers, 100 virgins, 100 horsemen in iron 
armor, forty cornets on horseback, six mounted 
trumpeters, six drummers, six ensigns, six sackbuts 
(trombones), six flutes, twelve ministrels playing 
on Turkish instruments, six pages, three sergeants, 
six cymbaleers, twelve huntsmen, twelve grooms, 
twelve charioteers, two lions led by two Turks, two 
elephants, four horses drawing Berenice’s trium- 
phal car, twelve horses drawing six cars, six 
chariots, a stable with 100 living horses, a forest 
filled with wild boar, deer, and bears. He pointed 
out that the works of Spontini, Meyerbeer, and of 
a few other composers, had been killed by the ex- 
cessive number of performers they required, and 
he reasoned from analogy that Mahler’s symphony 
was doomed to suffer neglect and was headed for 
oblivion because it required 800 performers. 

As a matter of fact, however, Mahler’s symphony 
(does not require 800 performers. Any good choral 
society and a symphony orchestra can give it. 
Handel's works have not yet been forgotten in spite 
of the huge festival performances in England, with 
5,000 voices and 400 orchestral players. A village 
choir of 50 with a two manual organ can give a 
satisfactory performance of “The Messiah.” The 
reason is that Handel's music is intrinsically good 
and does not depend on the external magnitude of 
the performing forces. Freschi’s “Berenice” died a 
natural ceath for no other reason than that the 
music was not alive. And we fear that the great 
“Requiem” of Berlioz has more external effect than 
internal merit. We may be doing Berlioz an in- 
justice, but if the work is too great for our com- 
prehending, we know that another generation will 
discover the genius in it, even as Mendelssohn dis- 
covered Bach’s “St. Mathew Passion” that had 
been laid aside for cne hundred years. Mahler’s 
symphony may survive the sensational production 
with 800 voices. If it has the true vitality, neither 
sensation nor neglect can kill it. We must leave 
the final verdict to posterity. Our descendants will 
know for certain if the symphony has grandeur or 
merely size. 

Professor Huxley, of University College, Lon- 
don, made use of that expression in his address at 
the opening of Johns Hopkins University, at Balti- 
more, September 12, 1876. Said he: “Size is not 
grandeur, and territory does not make a nation.” 
But Huxley did not imply that size did any injury 
to grandeur, nor did he mean that a great quantity 


of territory prevented the inhabitants of that terri- 
tory from becoming a nation. If Huxley had been 
a music critic he might have written that size did 
not make a grand symphony and a great number of 
performers did not necessarily produce a work of 
artistic value. But even if he had said so his words 
could not properly be twisted to mean that there 
was no grandeur in a big work and no art value 
in a choral symphony requiring 800 voices. We 
ask our musical friend to remember that there are 
far more little than big works perishing every year. 
Absence of grandeur and lack ‘of size do not give 
enduring life to the thousands of short songs, little 
piano pieces, slender string quartets, which come 
and go every season never to return. 
a 


SINGING IN ENGLISH 


In every country there are peculiar people who 
believe, or say they believe, that things in general are 
better managed in other lands. And along with 
these peculiar people go those extremists who main- 
tain that everything in their country is much su- 
perior to anything found in foreign parts. 

The Syrian captain is said to have remarked that 
the rivers of Damascus—Abana and Pharpar— 
were better than all the waters of Israel. He 
spurned the Jordan. A still greater extremist was 
Pangloss, who, according to Voltaire, taught the 
science of metaphysico-theologo-cosmologo-noodle- 
ology in the castle of Baron Thundertentrunk and 
instructed Candid in the cheerful belief that every- 
thing is for the best in this best possible of worlds. 
From this ironical book to Schopenhauer’s “Studies 
in Pessimism” is a long, long step. Before we take 
this step, however, let us quote from the great Ger- 
man philosopher a sentence that it is well to keep in 
mind whenever the claims of American music and 
native composers are in question. Says Schopen- 
hauer: 

“When patriotism tries to urge its claims in the 
domain of knowledge, it commits an offense which 
should not be tolerated. For in those purely human 
questions which interest all men alike—where truth, 
insight, beauty should be df sole account—what can 
be more impertinent than to let preference for the 
nation to which a man’s precious self happens to be- 
long, affect the balance of judgment, and thus supply 
a reason for doing violence to truth and being unjust 
to the great minds of a foreign country in order to 
make much of the smaller minds of one’s own!” 

Now let us note a peculiarity of English speaking 
peoples, whether found in the United States of 
America or the British Empire scattered round the 
world, and that is a very common practice of object- 
ing to the English language in song. Schopenhauer 
calls the German language harsh, and Marmontel 
has declared the Frencli language to be radically un- 
musical. And long before either of these two au- 
thors lived, Milton wrote: “We Englishmen, being 
far northerly, do not open our mouths in the cold 
air wide enough to grace a southern tongue, but are 
observed by all other nations to speak exceeding 
close and inward.” 

As a language of song no one can possibly find 
fault with Italian, and we could understand those 
whose fine ear objected to the harsh consonants and 
thin vowels of other languages. 

In opera, too, we can believe that Americans and 
Englishmen, being men of practical, common sense, 
might prefer their operas in a foreign tongue so that 
the vacuity of the libretto would be unnoticed. We 
admit, of course, that no translation, especially when 
it is hampered by the note value of music already 
written, can equal the literary merit of the original 
poem. But we confess our inability to analyze the 
mental make-up of the man who prefers his songs 
in foreign languages he does not in the least under- 
stand rather than to hear & good translation, of 
which he knows every word. We know, of course, 
that the best song music has been composed to Ger- 


man words, and we know that the best language for 
singing purposes is the Italian, But we cannot be- 
lieve that the languages of France and Germany are 
superior in song to the language of England and 
America. An Italian composer need never consider 
his vowels. Any word in the monotonous Italian 
tongue is singable. A German composer, on the other 
hand, even with the greatest care, cannot avoid the 
clashes of harsh consonants which surround the full 
round vowels of his language. A composer of Eng- 
lish songs cannot be reckless like an Italian, but with 
care can avoid a great many of the German com- 
poser’s snares. 

The trouble is that translators are rarely careful 
enough to choose good vowels. Their difficulties are 
already so great that they do not care to add to them 
by bothering about good open singing tones. The 
only solution we can see is for English and American 
composers to take the best lyrics of the greatest of 
all literatures and compose music to these English 
poems equal to the songs of Schubert, Schumann, 
Brahms, Wolf and Strauss. Now do it. 

In the meantime let the singers remember that 
even a poor translation understood is better than a 
perfect poem in an unknown tongue, so far as the 
public is concerned. The singer might better sing 
ah, awe, 00 and a than isch, ertz, ig, aug and other 
sounds that mean nothing and are harsh to the ear. 

a 


COTTON TALKS 


Cotton Mather was the name of that eminent 
divine in whom Ichabod Crane so “firmly and 
potently believed,” as Washington Irving assures us. 
His mighty volume on the “History of New Eng- 
land,” published at London in 1702, is now as much 
of a curiosity as a bullock wagon would be in an 
automobile garage. 

Like Milton with his “Areopagitica” and “Tetra- 
chordon,” and Sir Thomas Browne with his “Hy- 
driotaphia” and “Pseudodoxia Epidemica,” the Rev. 
Cotton Mather found a-high sounding title for his 
work. He called it “Magnalia Christi Americana.” 
The section dealing with New England witchcraft 
bears the ominous title of “Thaumatographia Pneu- 
matica, relating the wonders of the invisible world.” 

But the section of the book with which we are 
more particularly concerned is called ‘Synodicon 
Americanum,” the fifth book, part IV, page 276 of 
the second volume of the first American edition of 
1820. One paragraph deals exclusively with the 
evils of dancing. Our interest in the paragraph is 
due to the evident fact that the men and women of 
those colonial times were plain and ordinary human 
beings like ourselves. Can it be that the Puritans 
of New England were no better than we are? How 
comforting it is to read what Cotton Mather wrote 
more than two hundred years ago: 

And there are other hainous breaches of the seventh 
commandment. Temptations thereunto are become too 
common, viz., such as immodest aparel, Prov. 7, 10, laying 
out of hair, borders, naked necks and arms, or, which is 
more abominable, naked breasts, and mixed dancings, light 
behavior and expressions, sinful company keeping with 
light and vain persons, unlawful gaming, an abundance of 
idleness, which brought ruinating judgment upon Sodom 
and much more upon Jerusalem, Ezek., 16, 49, and doth 
sorely threaten New England, unless effective remedies be 
thoroughly and timously applied. ‘ 

From what we know about Boston, where the 
Rev. Cotton Mather used to preach, we are forced 
to conclude that effectual remedies were not “tim- 
ously” applied. Modern Boston, in fact, would pull 
the wool from Cotton’s eyes. There is even a waltz 
called in Paris “Valse Boston.” And as for ana- 
tomical revelations, the ladies of today seem not to 
have heeded the vigorous language of the puritan 
preacher. Without a doubt, Miss Cotton herself, 
if she dressed to please papa, would not enjoy an 
opera and Pavlowa ballet, because she could not feel 
at home in so much clothing and so little jewelry. 

Cotton himself admits that our most pernicious 
enemy is, what he calls in Book VII, “our own 
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backsliding heart.” Heart disease, of course, is 
common enough today. But we are unable to say 
whether the modern heart backslides, frontslides, 
sidesteps or onesteps. Probably syncope and syn- 
copation go hand in hand. Syncopated ragtime 
might make Mather’s heart backslide and a tango 
tea might tie it in a tangle. But what matters 
Mather now? This theme of Cotton is threadbare, 
baleful, in fact. We are relieved to know that the 
historian of witchcraft and the castigater of Terpsi- 
chore has been shifted to another sphere of in- 
fluence. Cotton spins no more thaumatographical 


yarns! 





EVERETT RECITALS 
Everett, Wash., May 20, 

Mrs. William A. Johnson recently presented her pupil, 
Jessie Henri Smith, in song recital at the High School 
auditorium, and the audience which welcomed the young 
woman was thoroughly pleased, later showering congratu- 
lations upon the singer and her instructor. Miss Smith 
was accompanied at the piano by Maud Rowell, who shared 
in the good words. George A. Blomberg, one of Everett's 
most accomplished violinists, gave variety to the program, 
interspersing two program numbers, in each instance re- 
sponding to encores. 

Three years ago Mrs. Johnson discovered in Miss Smith 
a voice of mezzo-contralto range and of rare possibilities. 
The confident expectations of the teacher were not shared 
by the pupil, and only the perseverance and patience of 
Mrs, Johnson and her insistence that Miss Smith was 
specially endowed instilled confidence, while she spurred 
the student to hard work and ceaseless study by her op- 
timism and encouragement. 

This concert brought to teacher and pupil alike the re- 
ward of these years of effort—recognition by the audience, 
composed largely of the city’s singers and musicians, that 
in Miss Smith Everett has produced another vocalist of 
marked talent and brilliant promise. She will go to New 
York next autumn, there to continue study. Her talent 
probably will be held in concert, rather than operatic cir- 
cles, if the hopes and expectations of her friends are 


1916, 


realized. 
The recital program selected brought to the foreground 


all the resources of the singer, who is only twenty years of 
age. It spanned the descriptive, the pathetic, the senti- 
mental and the dramatic. Two numbers were in German, 
one in Italian. She sings with ease and confidence, without 
apparent physical effort, and her enunciativn is well nigh 
perfect. Her voice is pleasing, flexible, rich in tonal shad- 
ing, and she gave fine interpretation to the varying senti- 
ment of her well balanced program. 

The pupils of Bert C. Harvey contributed another to the 
series of Easter time recitals in piano recently, at Bethania 
College. They were assisted by Hilda Salibakke, soprano, 
of the college teaching staff. A large and well pleased 
audience heard the young ladies, who are under the tutelage 
of Mr. Harvey. His class was established here only a few 
months ago, upon his return from Europe, where he had 
spent several years in piano training. 

Another piano recital that attracted a large audience and 
gave much pleasure was that of the pupils of Mabel Far- 
quar Remsberg at Daniels’ Hall. Miss Remberg is a 
graduate of the musical department of the University of 
Washington at Seattle, where she made her home until 
coming to Everett eight months ago to begin studio in- 


The recital late last month was her first pres- 


struction. 
A. I. Hartow. 


entation of pupils since coming here. 





American Institute Recital 


The thirty-third recital, thirtieth season, of the Amer- 


can Institute of Applied Music, New York, Kate 
S. Chittenden, dean, took place at the MacDowell 
Gallery, June 2, piano, vocal, violin and cello mu- 

Following the 


sic making up an interesting program. 
introductory, “Wake, for the Sun” (Lehmann), 
by Mmes, Powers, Davis, Messrs. Jarka and Carman, 
Alice K. Hoffman (pupil of H. Rawlins Baker) played a 
Bach prelude neatly, and L.iszt’s “Waldesrauschen” study 
fluently, always with beautiful tone. Arnold Koch followed, 
playing the andante from Goltermann’s concerto for cello 
especially well. Watson H. Giddings’ accurate playing gave 
pleasure in Chopin’s G minor balled, and Franz Jarka dis- 
played a pleasant tenor voice in four German Lieder. Rose 
Karasek played the first movement from Beethoven's “Ap- 
passionata” sonata with spirit. George Raudenbush, violin- 
ist (pupil of Schradieck), showed that he has definite talent 
for the instrument, playing with musicianly style. Clear- 
ness and spontaneity stood forth in Miss Petit’s piano play- 
ing, and Charlotte Elma Davis’ brilliant performance of a 
Moszkowski study called her to the front to bow her ac- 
knowledgment for the vigorous applause; she, too, is a 
Baker pupil. Gladys L. Davis has a dramatic voice, and 


sung 


was also recalled after “Il mio bel fuoco,” by Marcello, An- 
nabelle Wood contributed an important part to the program 
in the last number, a portion of Schiitt’s concerto in F 
minor, in which her bravour and finish combined in an 
altogether unusual performance. 

Mr. Lanham played accompaniments for his vocalists, 
and the other accompanists were Miss Wood and Miss 
Lambe, who had their hands full, and were very capable. 








MME. RUBENSTEIN’S VIEWS 
ON ART AND PATRIOTISM 





Singer Points Out What the Two Have in 
Common 











A Musicat Courter interviewer found Stella Ruben- 
stein, the American Lieder singer, at her sequestered home 
in Woodmere, L. I., where she will spend the summer 
prior to the season of 1916-17, which is replete with ap- 
pearances for her from coast to coast during her forth- 
coming American tour. Much of interest was learned 
from Mme. Rubenstein, one extraordinary fact standing 
out in particular, and that is Mme. Rubenstein’s fondness 
for Europe. In the period of ten years she has crossed 
the Atlantic twenty-two times. 

“Is it not unusual for you to spend a summer in your 
native country?” was asked of the singer; “do the U boats 
keep you from sailing?” 

The question caused a smile. “No! Certainly not. My 
Americanism is the chief reason for my having no desire to 
go to any part of Europe—neutral or belligerent, I think 
that in a time like this Americans should begin to under- 
stand their own country better. Many of our Americans 
in Europe, from what I know of them, are entirely too un- 
American. They are losing their individuality in continued 
association with European conditions.” 

“What are you doing just now?” 

“Devoting a large part of my time to looking over the 
works of American composers to incorporate in my pro- 


* grams for the coming season, and especially for my re- 


cital in Aeolian Hall, November 16. As an individual and 
a woman I think I may safely say that American women, 
especially the women who are concert managers, 
should insist upon having in every program, be _ it 
a song recital, festival, or any other form of 
musical entertainment, at least one song illustrative of 


American music, and preferably such a song should be na- 
tional or patriotic. Soloists most assuredly can aid in 
spreading patriotism. Also our public schools should give 
their multitudes of pupils more training in loftier patriot- 
ism. The influence of national and patriotic music should 
be brought to bear more and more upon the school offi- 
cials who serve in advisory capacities. The little hyphen- 
ated Americans, fair or dark of skin, and with eager eyes, 
willing to absorb studies set before them, will do well to 
learn the definition of faith, loyalty and devotion to their 
adopted home through the medium of patriotic music. 
“When Louis XIV,” Mme. Rubenstein continued, “asked 
his prime minister, Colbert, how it was that so great and 
popular a nation as theirs was unable to subdue or con- 
quer a little country like Holland, the dignitary answered: 
‘Sire, the greatness of a nation dees not depend upon the 
extent of its territory, but rather upon the character of 
its citizens.’ Luther, in summing up the elements of na- 
tional greatness, said: ‘The life and character of a nation 
do not depend upon the abundance of its revenues, the 
strength of its fortifications, the army, the 
beauty of its buildings; but on the number of its cultivated 
citizens, on its men of education, enlightenment and char- 
In them lies its chief strength, true greatness and 


size of its 


acter. 
real power. 

The name of the singer herself suggests Poland or Rus- 
Still, the Americanism about which she 


sia, of course. 
was so enthusiastic showed where her real feelings lie and 
much was explained when she added: “My entire musical 
education was received in America, even though my teach- 
ers were Europeans. But I sincerely hope that we shall 
soon have here all wool and a yard wide American in- 
structors.” 


More Appearances for Ethelynde Smith 


Ethelynde Smith, the American soprano, was the soloist 
at the banquet of the Press Club, which was given at the 
Hotel McAlpin, New York, Tuesday evening, May 30. 
Listed among her songs was a group of compositions by 
Fay Foster. . 

On Thursday afternoon, June 1, 
ist at a reception given by the musical clubs at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, and on the same evening 
she substituted for Sidonie Spero at the Seventh Regiment 
Armory, where she sang, among other numbers, “The 
Open Road,” by Gertrude Ross, with the composer at the 
piano, and “The Call of the Trail,” by Fay Foster, who 
accompanied her in this number, 


Miss Smith was solo- 


Photos copyright by Under- 
wood & Underwood Studio, 


New York, 
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EIGHT-WEEK “POP” SEASON TO BE GIVEN 
AT COPLEY-PLAZA HOTEL IN BOSTON 





Grand Ballroom of Hostelry Will Be Scene of Orchestral Concerts Somewhat 
After the Fashion of the Symphony Hall “Pops”—Women’s City 
Club Concludes Sunday Programs for the Season 


Chamber, 


at Symphon 
une 4, 1916. 


Boston, Mass., 
Bridging the summer months, usually without their mu- 
sical attractions, the Copley-Plaza Hotel will hold this sea- 
son a series of popular orchestral concerts in the grand 
ballroom, which will be known as the “Copley-Plaza Pops.” 
The course has been arranged by the management of the 
hotel in collaboration with Theodore Seydel, of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and will consist of daily evening con- 
certs extending through a period of eight weeks from July 
ro. André Maquarre will conduct, and the orchestra will 
be composed of thirty Boston Symphony Orchestra players, 
including several first string men, The concerts, as pro- 
jected, will be similar to the Symphony Hall “Pops,” except 
that the programs will be of a somewhat lighter character. 
As at the latter, the floor space will be occupied by tables, 
and refreshments will be served. The prevailing prices will 
be 25, 50 and 75 cents. 


Interesting Program at Women’s City Club 


A program of unusual interest was presented at the last 
of the Sunday musicales of the Women’s City Club, which 
Alice Bates Rice, soprano; Bertha 
Raymond Simonds, tenor, and 
a cycle of Irish melodies 
Piano 


took place on May 28 
Cushing Child, contralto; 
Albert Prescott, baritone, sang 
Malcolm Lang accompanied. 
selections by Schuett, Rubinstein and Poldini were played 
by Mary A. Stowell. There was an audience of more than 


100, composed of club members and their guests. 
Nicola Oulakanoff Heard in Big Operatic Concert 


Nicola Oulukanoff, the eminent Russian baritone, was 
one of several artists assisting Luigi Mainiero, dramatic 
tenor, at the big operatic concert given in Lorimer Hall, on 
Others participating were: Anna 
Louis Pelle- 


There was 


arranged for quartet 


the evening of May 29 
Soracco, soprano; Mary Kitchener, contralto; 
grini, violinist, and Alfredo Anzalone, pianist. 
a very large and enthusiastic audience. 

With the exception of the instrumental selections, the 
program was composed entirely of operatic arias from the 
works of Verdi, Puccini, Giordano, Anzalone, Leoncavallo 
and Saint-Saéns. There was plenty of variety and much 
of interest in the performances, Signor Mainiero, the 
principal artist of the evening, is well characterized as a 
dramatic tenor; his voice is big and vigorous. In addition 
to his solo numbers, he was heard in duets with Miss Kitch- 
ener, Miss Soracco and Mr. Oulukanoff. The latter's ex- 
cellent singing was one of the features of the concert. His 
voice is virile and sonorous and of proportions adequate 
for operatic renditions. The “Monologo” from Giordano’s 
“Andrea Chenier” was especially well sung. 


Mary Capewell to Summer on Pacific Coast 


Mary Capewell, soprano, pianist and artist-pupil of 
Willard Flint, left Boston last week for the Pacific Coast, 
where she will spend the summer visiting friends, prin- 
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cipally at San Diego, Cal. Miss Capewell’s immediate 
objective, however, is Los Angeles, as she is scheduled to 
play there in a recital to be given this week by Leila 
Holterhoff, the young German Lieder singer, who has been 
heard here several times this season at private musicales. 
Miss Capewell will return East early in September by way 
of Seattle and British Columbia. While in the West, she 
expects to visit many points of interest, including the 
Grand Canyon and the National Park. 

On the evening prior to her departure for California, 
Miss Capewell gave in Mattapan an interesting and com- 
prehensive “talk” on the characteristics of ancient and 
modern composers, as, representative of the various periods 
of musical development. She was assisted on the occasion 
by Mr. Flint, who sang illustrative selections from each 
of the composers discussed, The affair was greatly en- 
joyed, 


A Second Gebhard Class Recital 


Heinrich Gebbard, the distinguished pianist and teacher, 
gave the second of two “class” recitals on the afternoon 
of May 29, at his home in Brookline. Six pupils were 
presented in the following program: Edna Sheppard, fifth 
concerto (Saint-Saéns, second and third movements) ; 
Alice Hall, nocturne in C minor (Chopin) and etude in the 
form of a waltz (Saint-Saéns) ; Dorothy Dodson, polonaise 
in E minor (MacDowell), mazurka in B minor and ballade 
in A flat major (Chopin); Pauline Danforth, concerto in 
E flat major (Liszt); Stewart Wille, “Etvangete” (Scria- 
bine), “Brownies” (Korngold) and Hungarian rhapsodie 
No. 8 (Liszt); Claire Forbes, concerto in B flat minor 
( Tschaikowsky, first movement). 

The program was one of much brilliance, as were also 
the performances. Each of the pupils played excellently, 
though the last three were quite superior. Both Miss 
Forbes and Mr. Wille have appeared here this season 
in recitals, and they, as well as Miss Danforth, may now 
be designated as “artist-pupils.” Mr. Gebbard is to be 
congratulated upon the splendid, showing of his class. 


Josephine Knight Presents a Number of Pupils 


Josephine Knight, the well known soprano and teacher, 
presented the following pupils in an excellent class recital 
on May 20 at Court Hall: Gladys Turney, Marjorie 
Boomer, Gladys Mackay, Mrs. C. S. Nelson, Mrs, James 
Fallen, Ruth Howe, Virginia Futrelle, Evelyn Light, Mabel 
Anderson, Mildred White and Lucian Barakian, The pro- 
gram was selected and arranged with good taste, and the 
singers, without exception, displayed well directed talent. 
Miss Knight played the accompaniments. 


The “Pops” Continue Largely Attended 


The fourth week of the “Pops,” with André Maquarre 
as conductor, opened auspiciously on May 29 with “Har- 
vard Night,” when the attendance was perhaps the largest 
of the season. There was a special program of popular 
Harvard music, and the Harvard Glee Club, in full force, 
sang several songs during the intermissions. Gustav Heim, 
first trumpet of the orchestra, played Sullivan’s “Lost 
Chord.” Other programs of the week were likewise inter- 
esting. Wednesday was “German Night,” while the concert 
of Friday presented chiefly American composers. On the 
latter occasion John P. Marshall played an organ solo. 

V. H. Srrickianp. 





“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci” to Be 
Followed by “Faust” at Bronx Opera House 





“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci” formed the double 
bill presented by the Aborn Opera Company on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, June 5-7, at the Bronx Opera 
House, New York. 

in the Mascagni one act opera, Bettina Freeman was 
delightful in the role of Santuzza; her voice being of 
unusual richness and ample volume which is re-enforced 
by her abundance of temperament. She displayed an 
evidence of dramatic ability, as did Marie Louise Biggers 
in the role of Mama Lucia. Salvadore Giordano and 
Louis D’Angelo, both did commendable work, vocally as 
well as dramatically. 

Joseph Pasternack and his orchestra received an ovation 
for their interpretation of the “Intermezzo.” It had to be 
repeated before the audience would consent to allow 
the performance to continue. 

In “Pagliacci” Alma Stafford, made a bewitching yet 
wicked Nedda, Her voice retained its usual brilliancy. 


Fausta Castellani was excellent as Canio. Possessing a 
beautiful voice as he does, together with a vast amount of 
genuine humor, made him specially suited to the part. 
Richard Bunn, Louis Derman and Roberto Viglione, all 
are entitled to honorable mention, 

“Faust” will be given the remainder of this week, to 
be followed next week by the “Bohemian Girl,” which 
will conclude the opera season, It is regretted that the 
successful season will have to come to a close so shortly. 





PRIMA DONNA’S $250,000 JEWELS 


Clara Louise Kellogg Leaves Gems Worth a Quarter 
of a Million 





The late Clara Louise Kellogg, whose will was probated 
in New Hartford, Conn., last week, left jewelry worth 
$250,000. 

Also the will leaves to her husband, Carl Strakosch, 
$25,000; to Myra Louise Matthews Parsons, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., wife of William E. Parsons and daughter of Frank- 
lin Matthews, $20,000; to Julia Strakosch Lee, wife of 
Kenneth Lee, of Cheadle, Chester, England, $10,000; to 
Pamela S. Warrin, wife of Frank Lord Warrin, of Stock- 
bridge, Mass., the use of $25,000 during her natural life 
and after her death the same to become a part of the _resi- 
due of the estate; to Atwood Bullard, wife of Dr. W. E. 
Bullard, of Larchmont, N. Y., the use of $7,000, after her 
death to become a part of the residue. The late Jeannette 
L. Gilder also appears in the list of beneficiaries, the be- 
quest being $10,000 

Of the residue of the estate the income is to go to Mr. 
Strakosch during his life. Upon his death $10,000 was to 
have gone to Miss Gilder. ‘This is to be divided into two 
equal parts, one share to be given to Myra Louise Mat- 
thews Parsons and the other share to Julia Strakosch Lee. 





Henriette Wakefield “Equal to the Demands” 





In a recent issue of the Boston Christian Science 
Monitor, there appeared this statement regarding Henriette 
Wakefield: “Boston went far beyond its usual soloists and 
brought forth one singer, the contralto, who was equal to 
the demands of the requiem.” These words, “equal to the 
demands,” seem to be symbolic of all the work of this ex- 
cellent artist. The Boston Herald characterized her as 
one “whose voice was uncommonly good and who sang 
with much authority and expression.” Miss Wakefield 
did well with a part of most difficult range,” remarked 
the Globe, and the other papers of the Hub were equally 
enthusiastic in praise of her work, the Post noting par- 
ticularly the musicianly manner which marked her sing- 
ing, and the Transcript declaring “that finer voice and 
better mettle had seldom been heard.” 





Mary Gailey to Appear as Soloist 
With Sousa and His Band 





Mary Gailey, the young and gifted American violinist, 
has been engaged for a week’s appearance as soloist with 
John Philip Sousa and his band at Willow Grove Park, 
Pa. This attractive summer resort is situated in the 
suburbs of Philadelphia, and is very popular among music 
lovers of that city and its environs. The music at Wil- 
low Grove is a feature of unusual interest, providing the 
best and occupying a position in the front ranks of similar 
places of recreation. 





Some Godowsky Plans 





Leopold Godowsky will open his tour next fall on the 
Pacific Coast, where he is booked for nearly two dozen 
concerts, Early in October the first New York recital will 
be given by Godowsky at Carnegie Hall. Later, among 
other engagements, he is to open the F. Wight Neymann 
course in Chicago and appear at a Biltmore Musicale with 
Mme. Destinn and Fritz Kreisler. Godowsky is under the 
management of R. E. Johnston. 





Max Bruch’s “Lorelei” Revived 





Max Bruch’s opera “Lorelei,” in former years a great 
favorite on the German stages, but for the last two dec- 
ades sadly neglected, was resuscitated by the Strassburg 
Municipal Opera under the leadership of Hans Pfitzner. 
The text was written by the well known poet, Geibel, for 
Mendelssohn, The success of the revival at Strassburg was 
pronounced, and it is now thought that the graceful work 
will find its way again over the stages of Germany. 





Allan in Comic Opera 





Hugh Allan, the baritone, is to make an appearance in 
comic opera late this month, when “The Amber Empress” 
has its premiére in New York. 
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SOLOISTS, CONDUCTOR AND PART OF BIG CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA PARTICIPATING IN THE OPEN AIR PERFORMANCE OF VERDI'S “REQUIEM” AT NEW YORK POLO 


GROUNDS, SUNDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 4. 


Conductor, Louis Koemmenich. Left to right: Giovanni Zenatello, tenor; Lucile Lawrence, soprano; Maria Gay, contralto; Leon Rothier, basso. 


Verdi’s “Requiem” Given Underneath Blue Skies 
(Continued from page 5.) 





misco,” “Lacrymosa,” “Agnus Dei” and “Libera Me,” the 


musical heights reached were of the most striking kind, 
and there could be no question of the entire absorption, 
upliftment and unreserved sympathy of the listeners. 

All in all the “Requiem” rendering set an extremely high 


mark for outdoor tonal performances and makes their suc- 
cess a matter of certainty when they are done with such 
noble spirit and musical perfection as one heard last Sun- 
day at the Polo Grounds. 





German Conservatory Presents 
“Fortunio’s Song” 





Offenbach’s comic opera in one act, “Fortunio’s Song,” 
was given at the hall of the affiliated institution, the New 
York College of Music, 128-130 East Fifty-eighth street, 
June 3. The entire personnel was made up of students 
from the conservatory, even the orchestra being so con- 
stituted. This was the cast: Fortunio, Kurt Rasquin; 
Marie, his wife, E. Deiler; Valentine, M. Beyenberg; 
Edward, G. Pfaendler; Carl A. Meyer; Max E. Klein; 
Louis, O. Fisher; Paul, F. Loescher; Babette, L. Heene. 

The action and singing characteristics of the leading 
part were inimitably done by Mr. Rasquin, the part of the 
wife in the capable Miss Deiler’s impersonation, Miss 
Beyenberg, too, sang very well indeed, and the five boy 
clerks looked and acted charmingly, all sung by young 
women. Miss Heene was a fascinating young cook, and 
the professional effect of the whole affair was enhanced 
by the complete stage, prompter’s box and spotlight. Carl 
Hein conducted with the spirit and authority belonging to 
all he does, and the affair served, it is understood, as a 
kind of full dress rehearsal for larger public performance 
in the autumn, 





Goetz] Engaged by Woods 





Dr. Anselm Goetzl, Bohemian composer, coach and con- 
ductor has been commissioned by the New York manager, 
A. H. Woods, to compose the score for George Faydeau’s 
French farce, “Ossupe toi d’Amelie” (“Take Care of 
Amelia”), which Mr. Woods will produce in the United 
States. 





Bernhard Ulrich Declines to Be 
Opera Comptroller 





Bernhard Ulrich, formerly business manager of the Chi- 
cago Opera, was offered the position recently given up by 
John Brown at the Metropolitan Opera House, but de- 
clined the offer owing to other interests which he is de- 
veloping. 





Isadora Duncan to South America 





Isadora Duncan, the dancer, sailed last Saturday, June 
3, on the steamer “Byron” for Buenos Aires. At the con- 
clusion of her engagement in that city, Mme. Duncan will 


appear in several South America cities, returning to New 
York in October. 


Florio Pupil Wins Toledo Favor 





Audrey Dennison, dramatic soprano and a pupil of E. 
Florio, the New York vocal teacher and coach, appeared 





AUDREY DENNISON, 
Dramatic Soprano. 


in Toledo, Ohio, as a singer and actress, in the principal 
role of the “Spring Bonnet,” a two act musical play 
given under the auspices of “O-Lou-La, La Grotto,” on 
May 10, 11 and 12, at the Auditorium Theatre, Toledo, 
Ohio, 

Both the Toledo Daily Blade and the Times said: “Miss 
Audrey Dennison sang the part of ‘Lola’ in the leading 


role. She acquitted herself nobly, her beautiful voice 
flowed as smooth as a chime of silver bells and her 
artistic rendition of the various melodies called forth a 
tumultuous applause that seemed to be unending, The 
songstress had to respond to three encores before the 
audience could be quieted. She also seems to possess a 
natural talent for acting; the way she portrayed and im 
personated the leading part of ‘Lola’ was marvelous. She 
gives all her credit to, Maestro Florio, her unsurpassable 
teacher to whom she says she owes so much.” 

Mr. Florio is teaching this summer in Asbury Park for 
the fourth season, with the exceptions of Mondays and 
Thursdays, when he will be in New York at his studio 
Mr. Florio was requested to teach in Asbury Park, His 
studio is at 640 Coodman avenue, Borden Building, 


Finck’s Summer 
Henry T. Finck and Mrs. Finck will spend the summer 
in Mark Twain’s old cottage at Georgetown, Conn. “No 
dust, no noise. Shall do a good deal of loafing,” writes Mr. 
Finck. 
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RECENT MUSICAL DOINGS 
IN THE GERMAN CAPITAL 


Weingartner’s Return to Berlin Re-establishes His Undimmed Popularity—His 
Comic Opera Produced—Vecsey as a Composer—Lilli Lehmann 
Heard Again—Flesch and Bachaus Rouse the Public 


To the rather complicated action Weingartner has written 
music. in which he endeavored to return to the Mozartian 
style in its simplicity and graceful brightness, At the start 
the flowing music of the overture elicited storms of ap- 
plause. The opera itself is rich in beautiful moments, par- 
ticularly in the ensemble numbers. 

The performance was satisfactory, Director Hartmann 


Berlin W. Jenaer St. | 
April 30, 1916. 


This week Felix von Weingartner has been the most con- 
spicuous figure in the musical life of Berlin, and his name 
was to be heard in every musical circle and to be read 
in all the dailies, His return to the musical life of this city 
had been heralded long before and had been “eagerly 
awaited by his host of admirers. On the evening of his having taken great pains with the staging of the work. 
first concert with the Philharmonic Orchestra, on Monday, Also Eduard Moericke, the conductor, was an important 
March 20, the large hall of the Philharmonie was sold out “fattor in the success of the undertaking. The cast of the 
to the last wake Net even stenting: room was to be “had. Charlottenburg Opera proved satisfactory, The success of 
The conductor s desk was trimmed with laurel and flowers, the opera was pronounced and it has been acquired by the 
and one felt the festive mood of the oceasion and the ripple Bremen and Leipsic Operas. 
of anticipation just before his appearance. When Wein- 

Franz von Vecsey as Composer 


gartner came, the audience rose and a spontaneous out- 
burst of welcoming applause resounded to the roof. The Last Saturday, Franz von Vecsey gave his first recital of 
conductor was moved visibly by this warm reception and — the season at Beethoven Hall. Vecsey’s playing calls forth 
with a radiant face he turned and raised the baton for diversity of opinion here. By some of the critics he is con- 
the opening number, “Die Hebriden” overture by Men- sidered the violinist par excellence, while others think he 
delssohn. He closed his program with Beethoven's cighth has timitations. But he is one of the favorites of the Berlin 
symphony, always one of his most brilliant achievements, public, who have not forgotten his prodigy years. He opened 
He was at his best in his own symphony, No. 3, for his program with Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill” sonata, which 
orchestra and organ, in E major, op. 49, which he intro- was followed by the Bach chaconne. I must confess that I 
duced to Berlin on this occasion. The work lasted one am not in sympathy with his interpretation of these two 
hour, and is unmistakably too long. Its best number classics. The rest of his program afforded opportunity to 
thematically is the adagio, which has beautiful moments. show his infallible technic and virtuosity. Among other 
In the finale the composer shows his contrapuntal skill. numbers were two compositions by himself, a “Humoreske” 
As a whole the symphony is a work of interest and well and a caprice called “Der Wind.” In these two pieces 
Vecsey revealed a good deal of ingenuity as a composer of 

idiomatic violin music. 


Lilli Lehmann Fills Philharmonie 


The Berlin public never seems tired of the great Lilli 
Lehmann, and for this there is good reason, There is 
still nobody today in all Germany who surpassed this 
queen of song in the art of interpretation. The manner 
in which she sang Schubert's “Erlkénig” stands out as 
one of the most extraordinary and really memorable im- 
pressions of the winter. It has been a long time since 
such enthusiasm has been even aroused at a Lehmann 
concert, 


worth hearing. 

At the close of the program there was enormous applause, 

Weingartner in Opera 

Last Friday, the Charlottenburg Opera gave the first 
Berlin performance of Weingartner’s new comic opera, 
“Dame Kobold” (Dame Goblin), which had a very success- 
ful premiére, on February 23, at Darmstadt. The libretto is 
based on an old Spanish play by Calderon, and has been 
arranged and put into verse by Weingartner himself. It 
is an old conventional love intrigue. 





Music to Strindberg Play 


The “Theater in der Koeniggraetzer Strasse” recently 
staged Strindberg’s “Traumspiel,” the story of the Indian 
goddess, the daughter of Indra, who descends to earth in 
order to learn the weal and woe of human life. To this 
fantastical play E. N. von Reznicek has written interest- 
ing melodramatic music, In this instance the music plays an 
even more important role than is usual in melodramas. 
It is not a mere colorless accompaniment to the action 
upon the stage, but it succeeds in characterizing the prin- 
cipal ideas of the play, though it is not very deep and 
aims at theatrical effect. 


Operetta Epidemic in Germany 


From all parts of Germany come announcements of 
premiéres of operettas. Following are a few of the new 
offsprings of the lightly tripping muse which recently have 
had their premiéres: Stadttheater at Posen, “Prinzenlau- 
nen,” by Georg Porepp; Gaertnertheater at Muenchen, 
“Drei arme Teufel,” by Carl Weinberger, Stadttheater at 
Memel, “Zigeunerliebchen,” by Edgar Schick; Monti’s 
Theater at Berlin, “Dér Sel’ge Balduin,” by Walter Kollo; 
Comic Opera at Berlin, “Der Favorit,” by Robert Stolz; 
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Opera and Hamburg 


The names marked * are those of pupils of Mme, Emerich. 


Trianon Theater, at Berlin, “Die beiden Meyers,” by Harry 
Hauptmann; Theater des Westens, at Berlin, “Grafin 
Mumm,” by Martin Knopf. 


A Bach Evening 


A most important concert was the fourth evening of 
the Philharmonic Chorus under Siegfried Ochs, dedicated 
exclusively to Bach, The program was to have contained 
four cantatas, two of which had never been given before, 
entitled “Oh, ewiges Feuer,” “Ich bin ein guter Hirte,” 
“Wachet auf” and “Sehet, wir gehen hinauf nach Jeru- 
salem.” The soloists of the evening were to have been 
Johannes Messchaert, the famous Bach singer; George 
Meader, tenor; Emmi Leisner, contralto of the Berlin 
Royal Opera, and Martha Thanner, soprano. But the gods. 
were not propitious on this occasion, and disposed other- 
wise, On the Friday previous to the concert the soprano 
fell ill, necessitating a change in the program. The can- 
tata “Wachet auf” was replaced by “Es erhub sich ein 
Streit,” which required no soprano solo. The fact that 
this change two days before the public rehearsal could be 
made is a brilliant testimony to the training and perfec- 
tion of the Philharmonic chorus, as the performance of 
this cantata was practically the climax of the evening. 
But an evil genius had put still another obstacle in: the 
way of carrying out the original program—on Saturday 
evening Messchaert announced his inability to take part in 
the performance, This was indeed a blow to the plans 
of Ochs, for it made it impossible to give the beautiful 
cantata “Sehet, wir gehen hinauf nach Jerusalem.” But 
these tricks of fate could not discourage this energetic and 
resourceful conductor. In the place of the cantata he 
substituted religious songs by Bach sung by Emmi Leisner 
to the accompaniment of the organ. Luckily the two an- 
cient novelties, “Oh, ewiges Feuer” and “Ich bin ein guter 
Hirte” could be given, while the concert was closed by the 
beautiful double chorus “Nun ist das Heil und die Kraft.” 
For the bass parts in the remaining cantatas Sidney Biden 
and A, Harzen-Mueller hastily substituted. 

One of the most interested listeners among the audience 
was the Crown Princess, who again occupied a side loge 
instead of the royal box. The Crown Princess has be- 
come a real Bach enthusiast. She gave up official en- 
gagements in order to be present at the two rehearsals 
previous to the public rehéarsal. 

Bach in Bulk 

Every season at Easter the Singakademie Chorus, un- 
der Georg Schumann, performs the St. Matthew’s and St. 
John’s Passion Music by Bach, This year’s rendition of 
the latter work was of unusual interest because it was the 
twentieth by this famous old chorus. The performance 
itself was on an exalted plane, and I never have heard the 
singers do better work than in those wonderful choruses. 
What could be more beautiful than such choral numbers, 
or the soprano aria with two obligato oboes, the bass aria 
with muted violin obligato to the cembalo accompaniment, 
Or that glorious number for contralto with cello obligato. 
The exquisite performance of the cello part by Arnold Foel- 
desy was one of the features of the evening. The same 
chorus, supported by the Philharmonic Orchestra, was 
heard in two excellent performances of Bach’s Passion 
Music, according to St. Matthew, the one given in the 
Garrison Church and the other at the Singakademie. The 
first production of this oratorio occurred here eighty-seven 
years ago under Felix Mendelssohn, who was then only 
seventeen years old, and since then it has been heard al- 
most every year. 


Bluethner Orchestra Ends Sioa 

Paul Scheinpflug’s first season in Berlin as conductor of 
the Bluethner Orchestra has been a flattering success. He 
has raised the standard of efficiency of this body of musi- 
cians very materially, and what is of still greater impor- 
tance, he draws the public, His Beethoven series turned 
out to be a pronounced success, and the Sunday evening 
concerts always have been crowded At the last of these 
our gifted young countrywoman, Celeste Chop-Groenevelt, 
revived Friedrich Gernsheim’s forgotten piano concerto in 
C minor, a work that was written in the same year that 
Max Bruch composed his: famous violin concerto in G 
minor. Gernsheim, who never has been in sympathy with 
the modern movement in music, follows conventional lines 
in this concerto, but it contains good thematic material, it 
is idiomatic piano music, and is pleasing and grateful and 
well orchestrated, Mme. Groenevelt played it with tech- 
nical finish, fine tone production and much dash and fire. 

On another evening the Bluethner Orchestra played a 
Brahms program consisting of the “Academic Festival” 
overture, the E minor symphony and the violin concerto, 
which received a masterly performance at the hands of 
Carl Flesch. Flesch has played this work and the Bee- 
thoven concerto many times this winter,, having appeared 
in nearly all of the principal German cities. He has pene- 
traied into the spirit of Brahms as have few violinists. 


Bachaus in Recital 


For years Bachaus has enjoyed the reputation of being 
one of the most brilliant technicians of our day, but of late 
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he has developed more at.d more into an interpreter of im- 
portance. He has broadvned and deepened until he now 
possesses a “Gestaltungskraft,” as the Germans call it, 
which, together with great technical command of the key- 
board, enables him to form and mold the thematic mate- 
rial and the difficult passages with great plasticity. He 
began his program with a seldom heard Schubert composi- 
tion, the sonata in D major, op. 53, which is saturated with 
the charm of old Vienna. A Chopin group, concluding 
with the A flat ballade, was beaut:fully played. His read- 
ing of Beethoven’s C minor sonata, op. 111, also was note- 
worthy. Bachaus now is serving in the army, but he seems 
to find time to keep up his technic and his repertoire, for 
there is not the slightest trace of rustiness in his- playing. 


Remarkable New Violin Prodigy 


On Monday evening, while 1 was standing at the en- 
trance of the Philharmonie talking with Felix Weingart- 
ner after his concert, a tiny b:t of humanity apparently 
about ten years old, with long hair and a face that strik- 
ingly resembles the best photographs of Paganini, came up 
to greet the conductor. “This is a wonderful little violin- 
ist,” said Weingartner, “and I wish particularly to call your 
attention to ‘him. The boy is a marvel and will surely 
make a great career.” 

The following day I received an invitation from the 
Concert Director Wolff to attend a private matinee given 
by the child for the press at Bechstein Hall on Wednes- 
day morning. The boy’s name is Stefan Partos, and he 
now is twelve years old, although he looks younger. He 
played the first movements of the Mendelssohn and Paga- 
nini concertos, the Bach “Air” and a “Czardas Scene,” by 
Hubay. I can corroborate every word that Weingartner 
said tome. The boy is marvelously gifted. The technical 
difficulties of the works he played meant nothing to him. 
This would suffice to prove to violinists how far advanced 
he is in the way of virtuosity, but the way he played the 
Bach “Air” was much more impressive than all the tech- 
nical display. His tone was bread and voluminous and 
his shading and phrasing were admirable. The boy un- 
doubtedly will become a celebrity. 


The Charm of the Cembalo 


Wanda Landowska, who was heard at a joint concert 
with Emmi Leisner (leading contralto of the Berlin Royal 
Opera), undoubtedly is the greatest performer of our day 
on the cembalo. She has for years made a specialty of 
this instrument, of which she has become a complete mis- 
tress and which she manipulates with unerring certainty, 
with exquisite finish and with great charm in the way of 
tone coloring. The plasticity of her touch, which enables 
her to produce every grade of tonal nuance, is perhaps 
the most marked characteristic of her playing. She was 
heard in the two preludes and fugues in B flat minor and 
D flat major from Bach’s “Wohltemperiertes Klavier,” in 
Handel’s “Harmonious Blacksmith,” Scarlatti’s charming 
E major sonata and two old French pieces that were full 
of esprit and humor, “La Poule,” by Rameau, and “Les 
Calotins,” by Couperin. 

Emmi Leisner, a singer of the first rank, did three beau- 
tiful Handel arias. Mme. Landowska played her accom- 
paniments on the cembalo, which added greatly to the ef- 
fect of the numbers. 


A New Russian Tenor 


Last week I heard a remarkable new Russian tenor 
named Josef Schugall, who has been called the “Russian 
Caruso.” And not without justification, for he possesses a 
tenor voice of rare beauty and of remarkable volume. 
This Russian has an extraordinary wealth of natural vocal 
material, but it had been practically ruined by bad training. 
For the past two years, however, Schugall has been study- 
ing with Louis Bachner, who has succeeded in overcoming 
the effects of the bad method, so that the voice now is a 
glorious one. Schugall is a born opera singer and has the 
right feeling for stage effects. He will undoubtedly make 
a great reputation. 

Survey of the Season 


A brief survey of the Berlin musical season just finished 
reveals the fact that there was no appreciable difference 
as far as public interest and patronage is concerned be- 
tween the second “war season” and any ordinary season. 
The big symphony concerts were all sold out, and the at- 
tendance at Berlin’s two principal opera houses was quite 
the same as in times of peace, notwithstanding the fact 
that abnormal prices prevailed. In fact, oratorio perform- 
ances were even better attended than before the war, being 
almost invariably sold out weeks ahead. Distinguished 
soloists, who gave recitals, were also greeted by full houses, 
and the general musical activity of Berlin from October 1 
till the end of April was such that one could with difficulty 
believe that the great world war actually is in progress. 

The Royal Orchestra under Richard Strauss gave twenty 
concerts this season, there being ten matinees and ten 
evening performances. The Strauss programs were chiefly 


classical. Many of Strauss’ own symphonic poems were 


FERRUCCIO BUSONI, 
Who celebrated his fiftieth birthday on 
April 1. 


JOSEF SCHUGALL, 
A new Russian tenor who has won remark- 
able success in Berlin. 





WEINGARTNER WITH THE PHYLHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
OF BERLIN, 


performed, but strange to say, his new “Alpine” symphony 
was not played at the regular series of symphony concerts. 

The Bluethner Orchestra Wednesday and Sunday even- 
ing concerts have been largely attended throughout the 
winter, and the Beethoven series, in which Paul Scheinpflug 
brought all the symphonies, aroused great interest. The 
ninth symphony was given twice, each performance being 
sold out. Scheinpflug deserves great credit, for he has 
had to struggle against many difficulties, the two most im- 
portant of which were the constant changing of the per- 
sonnel of his orchestra because of the call to arms and the 
creation of a new chorus for the ninth symphony. 

There were only two successful symphonic premiéres— 
Richard Strauss’ “Alpine” symphony and Hugo Kaun’s 
symphony No. 3 in C minor. The Strauss novelty was 
brought out in a brilliant manner under the composer's 
leadership by the Dresden Royal Orchestra, which came 
to Berlin especially for the occasion. 

Hugo Kaun’s new symphony had its initial public per- 
formance at Cassel. It was presented to the Berlin public 
in February by Heinrich Schulz, of Rostock, who gave a 
concert with the Philharmonic Orchestra chiefly for that 
purpose. Another new symphony by Heinz Thiessen was 
performed by Carl Maria Artz with the same band. 

Foremost among the brilliant oratorio performances of 
the season must be mentioned the work of the unequaled 
Philharmonic Chorus under Siegfried Ochs and that of 
the Singakademie Chorus under Georg Schumann. Each 
of these distinguished oratorio conductors has an im- 
portant Handel revival to his credit, Ochs having given a 
magnificent performance of “Israel in Egypt” and Schu- 
mann an admirable rendition of “Deborah.” Ochs pre- 
sented one absolute novelty early in the season at the first 
of his regular series of four matinees and four evening 
performances. This was Max Bruch’s “Heldenfeier” for 
chorus, organ and orchestra, undoubtedly the best choral 
composition that has been written during the war. 

Schumann, with his Singakademie forces, gave very fine 
performances of Mozart’s “Requiem,” three big Bach 
choral works, namely the “Christmas Oratorio,” the St. 
Matthew’s and St John’s passion music, also his own ora- 
torio, “Ruth,” which was heard in New York two seasons 
ago. 

There were also many performances by other Berlin 
oratorio societies, as the Bruno Kittel Chorus, which was 
heard twice in the ninth symphony and in the Brahms 
“Requiem”; the Berlin Cathedral Chorus, a magnificent 
body of singers under Hugo Ruedel, who gave Handel’s 
“Judas Maccabeus”; the Pfannschmidt Chorus, which 
gave Handel’s “Samson”; the Mengewein Choral Society, 
which was heard in excellent. renditions of Haydn's 
“Creation” and “The Seasons”; the Berlin Academic 
Chorus under John Petersen, which gave among other 
things the Brahms “Requiem.” This city possesses numer- 
ous smaller choral societies, as the Anna Wuellner Female 
Chorus, the Madrigal Chorus under Richard Bath,-the St. 
Ursula Girls’ Chorus, besides the many male choruses, the 
two most important of which are the Teachers’ Singing 


Union and the Liedertafel, each of which was heard several 
times during the season. 

The principal Berlin operetta stages are Montt’s Operet- 
ten Theater, the Theater des Westens, the Comic Opera 
and the Friedrich Wilhelmstadtisches Theater. All of 
them have produced liberally, 

The season of grand opera has been brilliantly success- 
ful both at the Royal and the Charlottenburg Opera Houses 
Each of these stages brought out a novelty, the former 
Max Schilling’s “Mona Lisa,” and the latter Weingartner’s 
“Dame Kobold.” 
Leoncavallo were great public favorites, and it was feared 
that their banishment from the repertoire would have a 
These fears, however, 


Before the war Puccini, Mascagni and 


bad influence on public attendance. 
have proved to be groundless, for the box office receipts 
of both the leading Berlin stages never have been better 
than during the past winter. The works of Verdi and 
Rossini, also Bizet, Thomas and Gounod, enjoyed all their 
old time popularity. The discontinuance of the new Ital- 
ians resulted in interesting revivals of many old forgot- 
ten operas, including Mozart, “Bastien and 
Bastienne,” “La Finta Giardiniera” in an elaboration by 


three by 
Osear Bie, and the “Abduction from the Seraglio” in a new 
arrangement by Director Hartmann of the Charlottenburg 
Opera. All of these revivals aroused great interest. Wag 
ner’s popularity continued as great as ever, 

The programs of the last six of the popular concerts of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra were devoted entirely to Bee. 
thoven. All the master’s symphonies were rendered, besides 
numerous other works with orchestra. Leonore’s aria from 
“Fidelio” Mme. Hildebrandt, the 
the conductor, an artist possessing a beautiful voice, a bril- 


was sung by wife of 


liant. style and great vocal skill. These concerts were all 
sold out, 


Notes and Mentions 


Martha Pattenheimer, for many years an important mem- 
ber of the Hermann Wolff agency, has been engaged by 
Ludwig Loewensohn for his Concert Fraulein 
Pattenhcimer, because of her broad this 
branch of musical activity and because of her wide personal 
acquaintance in the musical world, will prove a valuable 


Bureau, 
experience in 


acquisition to the Lowensohn Agency. 

At the Berlin Comic Opera, a new three act operetta 
entitled “Der Favorit,” by Robert Stolz, had its premiére, 
achieving success. 

A new singer of much promise is Alice Cassirer. She 
has a very sweet and sympathetic mezzo-soprano voice, and 
She is work 
now 


her style bespeaks the born Lieder singer, 
ing with Olga Froehlich of 
in Berlin. 


Paris, who is diving 

A new string quartet, consisting of four young women, 
Dora von Mocllendorf, Hilde Elgers, Dora Hamamm, and 
Lore Winkler, was organized the beginning of this winter 
They gave a series of three chamber music evenings, in 
which they won great success with both public and critics 
Their third evening, which brought the string quartets in 
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B major, op. 168, by Schubert, op. 18, No. 6, in the same 
key, by Beethoven, and in G minor, op, 27, by Grieg, showed 
such a steady upward growth in their career that this young 
organization will be followed with the greatest of interest. 

The wife of Conrad Ansorge, Margarete Ansorge, is 
herself a pianist of attainments, as was again demonstrated 
in her recent recital at Klinworth-Scharwenka Hall. The 
long program included an interesting novelty, a “Nature 
Trilogy” by Heinz Thiessen, a young ultra-modern com- 
poser. who is very gifted. The three parts of the work are 
entitled “Einsamkeit,” “Am kurischen Haff” and “Nacht 
am Meer.” This composition does not easily appeal to the 
ear of the average listener on account of its “dissonances” 
and its ultra-modern construction. But interpreted as it 
was by Mme, Ansorge, it did not fail to make an im- 
pression upon the public. Mme. Ansorge is an artist 
of rare sensibility and keen musical insight. Other inter- 
esting numbers of her program were a sonata in A major, 
op. 23, and three pieces for piano entitled “Traumbiider,” 
op 27, by Conrad Ansorge. 

Eleanor Schlosshauer Reynolds, an American, is the pos- 
essor of an extraordinary rich mezzo-soprano voice with 
contralto coloring in the low register. She sang at Bech- 
stein Hall Lieder by Schubert, Brahms, Mahler and Hugo 
Wolf, making a very favorable impression. She has a voice 
of volume and range. 

At the eighth symphony concert of the Royal Orchestra, 
Richard Strauss conducted Schumann's “Manfred” over- 
ture, Mendelssohn's music to “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” Mozart's “Symphony Concertante” in E flat for 
violin and viola, and Beethoven’s B major symphony. 

At a special concert of the Bluethner Orchestra, under 
Paul Scheinpflug, we heard a new “Friedenssymphonie” in 
B major by Eduard Levy. The work was written early in 
1915, and the composer endeavors to depict in it the ter- 
rors of war and in contrast to this the happiness of a 
There is no doubt that Levy is a man of 
The work had 


peaceful mind, 
earnest endeavor and great musicianship, 
a friendly reception. 

A recital of modern Lieder by Cornelius Bronsgeest was 
particularly interesting because of his interpretation of 
Lieder by Hans Hermann; a concert of unusual interest 
of old and modern 4 capella compositions was sung by 
the Madrigal Chorus of the Royal Academic Institution 
for Church Music under Professor Carl Thiel; a cred- 
itable performance of Haydn’s “Seasons” was given by 
the Mengewein Oratorienverein; other welcoming doings 
were the third chamber music evening of the Klingler 
Quartet and the third and last Berlin recital of Max 
Pauer. 

A pronounced violin talent has Irene von Dubiska, a girl 
of some fifteen or sixteen summers. She possesses a 
digital proficiency of a remarkable order and she draws 
a big, warm tone. She gave a concert with Tartini’s 
“Devil's Trill” sonata, Wieniawski’s “Scherzo Tarantelle,” 
a brilliant, rarely heard work, and Vieuxtemps’ D minor 
concerto. 

The Wietrowetz Quartet gave three concerts this year, 
which were entirely devoted to Brahms. The program of 
the last one consisted of the two string sextets, op. 18 and 
op. 36. It proved to be an evening of unalloyed pleasure. 

At a special concert of the Royal Orchestra Richard 
Strauss’ “Alpine” symphony wag heard again under the 
baton of the composer, this being its first Berlin perform- 
ance since its premiére last October. The impression it 
made then was not heightened now, but it was at least 
sustained, It is a most remarkable specimen of program 
music. Two other Strauss concerts with the Royal Or- 
chestra furnished the “Sinfonia Domestica,” Gluck’s over- 
ture to “Iphigenia in Aulis” (with the Richard Wagner 
finale), three overtures by the Bayreuth master, “Faust,” 
“Tristan” and “Meistersinger,” Georg Schumann's recently 
completed “Im Ringen um das Ideal” (a pronounced illus- 
tration of program music), and Beethoven's ninth sym- 
phony. 

An immense audience thronged the Philharmonie at Fe- 
lix von We'ngartner’s third and last concert. The remark- 
ably good patronage of his three pairs of concerts with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra has proved what a great 
favorite’ he still is in Berlin. His program included 
Brahms’ D major symphony, the “Leonore” overture No. 
3 and the seventh symphony by Beethoven, 

Weingartner has announced six pairs of concerts for 
next winter with the Philharmonic Orchestra, At present 
he is remodeling his latest opera, “Dame Kobold.” 

Jascha Spiwakowski, the young Pole, scored an enor- 
mous success at his final Berlin recital. His program was 
an exceedingly comprehensive and difficult one, since it 
comprised Bach’s G minor organ fantasy and fugue in 
Liszt's atrangement, Liszt's. variations on Bach's theme, 
“Weinen, Klagen,” Brahms’ F sharp minor sonata, and 
Liszt’s “Don Juan” fantasy. A pianist who can play such 
@ program with such perfection deserves to be ranked 

Ludwig Rueth, a gifted young Munich conductor, who 
was heard in Berlin some seasons ago with the Bluethner 
Orchestra, recently gave a concert with the Philharmonic. 


His program opened with Brahms’ F major symphony, 
the late Ivan Knorr’s variations on a Ukraine folksong, a 
pleasing composition, and three burlesques for orchestra 
by Beer-Walbrunn, 

Eugen d’Albert surprised the Berlin public by appearing 
in a new capacity, that of a chamber music performer. 
He played the “Forellen” quintet and the F minor piano 
quintet by Brahms, together with members of the Royal 
Orchestra, and between these two numbers he gave one of 
his great readings of the “Apassionata.” 

The new cellist of the Philharmonic Orchestra, Arnold 
Foeldesy, has become a favorite in Berlin during the past 
season. He gave his second recital to a crowded house at 
Bluethner Hall. His program opened with a sonata for 
piano and cello in D minor by Rubinstein, in which he had 
the assistance of Josef Lhévinne. The two artists gave 
a brilliant rendition of this interesting work. The next 
number, the A minor concerto by Volkmann, afforded 
Foeldesy opportunity to show his command of the instru- 
ment. He played with much technical skill, but at the 
saine time he is a thorough musician and above all tem- 
peramental and artistic, ArtHur M. ABELL, 





McNeill Club, of Sacramento, 
: Delights Large Audience 





1517 11th Street, } 
Sacramento, Cal., May 23, 1916. 


The third and last concert of the McNeill Club series 
this season was given last evening at the Tuesday Club 
house, under the direction of Edgbert Brown. As is the 
custom with the people here, the large auditorium was en- 
tirely sold out and many persons were forced to stand. 
This concert closed the twenty-fifth year of this singing 
society, which during this time has been the only perma- 
nent musical organization in Sacramento. The Saturday 
Club is not counted, since it is more a concert manage- 
ment than an active musical organization. The club is com- 
posed of business and professional men who for the love 
of the art and the enjoyment received in it give faithfully 
every Monday evening throughout the season to rehearsals 
preparatory to the series of three or four concerts which 
are given. 

A long list of associate members place the organization 
on a Satisfactory financial basis, and assisting on the pro- 
grams are artists from other parts of the State usually. 
Director Brown succeeded well in producing great volume 
at times, as well as a most delicate pianissimo when he so 
desired. 

The assisting artist, Lucia Dunham, from San Francisco, 
proved a most enjoyable addition to the program. She is 
the possessor of a beautiful voice which is capable of a 
wide range, including both contralto and soprano tones in 
its scope. There is a joyful note in her voice which speaks 
of youth with all of its happiness, In a group of charac- 
teristic songs representing Russia, Hungary, Greece, Ire- 
land, Spanish-America (California), French-Canada, 
Louisiana (Black Creole) and Norway, she was a delight. 
Her “Kom Kiyra” (“Cattle Call”) of Norway was a won- 
derful bit of vocalism and it called forth a storm of ap- 
plause and repetition. The Creole song, “Mister Banjo,” 
was also repeated, much to the delight of all present. Miss 
Dunham has had the schooling and needs make no apology 
to the world for her work. Another pleasing feature of 
the program was the playing of E. Belle Johnson, harpist, 
who gave one of her own compositions and an encore. 
Ruth Pepper, as accompanist, gave excellent support both 
to chorus and soloists. A. WILMER OAKEs. 





Music League’s First Free Park Concert 





The first innovation park concert arranged by Pasquale 
Amato, Melanie Kurt and other members of the Music 
League Committee of Park Music is announced for Mon- 
day evening, June 12, at the Central Park Mall, at 8 o'clock. 
Bourke Sullivan, the Irish basso, will sing a program of 
German, English and Irish songs. Stanley Day will ac- 
company him. 

This first concert is offered by the committee to offset 
the small number arranged for by the city, and is the direct 
result of the protest issued some time ago against the re- 
duction of the park music appropriation. 

Through the courtesy of William D. Dutton, treasurer of 
the Hardman Peck Company, a concert grand piano will 
be furnished for all the free park concerts. The Park De- 
partment has agreed to give programs and the necessary 
policing. 





Mme. Kurt Receives Letter 


Melanie Kurt, who has been so instrumental in bringing 
about a number of free park concerts in New York, has 
received the following letter: 

“Although this is almost an anonymous letter—which 
form of communication | disapprove of strongly because 
I am quite unknown to you, unless you know all, as I 
believe you do, all who listen to you and scale Valkyrian 


heights after you—I want to say I just read in last night’s 
Evening Post of your efforts and the efforts of others who 
ask for free concerts during the summer months. I desire 
to wish you success in the endeavor, the happiness it will 
bring to you, and the joy it will give to thousands in this 
city of contracts and problems. Mettan Dupceo.” 





Salvatore de Stefano at Benefit Concert 





At a concert given in aid of the Orphelinat des Armees, 
arranged by Lawrence Smith Butler, at the Garden City 
Hotel, Garden City, Long Island, on Wednesday afternoon, 
May 24, Salvatore de Stefano, the harpist, was the principal 
soloist on a program which included Butler, Madeleine 
d’Espinoy, Aimee de Brabant and Frank Pollock. Mr. de 
Stefano’s playing was received with the greatest enthu- 
siasm, and he was obliged to contribute three extra num- 
bers as encores. 

Among the hostesses were: Mrs. Robert Bacon, Mrs. 
Gordon Knox Bell, Mrs. Frederick Coudert, Mrs. Reginald 
Furman, Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, Mrs. Charles F. Hoff- 
man, Mrs. George L. Hubbell, Mrs. H. van R. Kennedy, 
Mrs. Otto Kahn, Mrs. Adolf Ladenburg, Luisita Leland, 
Mrs. Chase Mellen, Mrs. Lawrence W. Osborne, Mrs. 
James Lowell Putnam, Alice Preston, Mrs. Douglas Robin- 
son, Mrs. Willard Straight, Mrs. Francois M. L. Tonetti 
and Mrs. Stanford White. 





A Letter of Explanation 
Chicago, Ill, June 2, 1916. 
To the Musical Courier: 

One might naturally suppose from the conflicting an- 
nouncements made in the Musicat Courter that the case 
of Lois Brown is somewhat analogous to the story of the 
wise judge, Solomon, and the baby that had two mothers. 
However, neither myself nor Mr. Best, I imagine, have 
any desire that a knife should be used in portioning Miss 
Brown between us. I imported Miss Brown from Berlin 
and sold her to Mr. Best for 140 engagements. He was 
so pleased with her success that he came to me last 
January and requested her for 160 more engagements. I 
persuaded Miss Brown to accept for a second time, promis- 
ing to book her myself later on. Mr. Best does the work 
and I draw the commission, and we are both happy, and 
I wish to repeat my statement that I am still proud of 
Miss Brown. (Signed) J. E. Aten. 





W. Ralph Cox’s Artist-Pupil Scores 





Helen Freeman, soprano, an artist-pupil of W. Ralph 
Cox, was heard in a program of songs by Spross, Cadman, 
Arditi, Dell’ Acqua, Warford, Rogers, German, Newton, 
Cowen, Woodman and Cox, in Morristown, N. J., on Tues- 
day evening, June 2. Miss Freeman possesses a voice of 
wide range and unusual flexibility. She delighted the au- 
dience with her purity of tone, clarity of diction and excel- 
lent interpretation. 





Mme. Culp Has Safe Journey Over Sea 





Antonia Sawyer, the New York concert manager, is in 
receipt of the following cablegram from Julia Culp: 
Rotterdam, May 28, 1916. 


ANTONIA SAWYER, 
Aeolian Hall, 27 West 42d street, New York City. 
Arrived safe. Love. Jutta Cure. 
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Elizabeth H. Jackson 


Elizabeth H. Jackson, linguist, song writer and for years 
the soprano of a well known family quartet known as 
“The Columbians,” died June 1 at the home of her son, 
Ernest H. Jackson, 2 Clark street, Brooklyn. She 
was born in Laona, Chautauqua county, New York, eighty- 
four years ago, and in early life was a protegee of the late 
Dr. Lowell Mason of Boston. After receiving a vocal 
training in Europe she traveled extensively and later set- 
tled in Chicago, where she was prominent as a church so- 
loist and vocal teacher. Her daughter, Leonora Jackson, 
now Mrs, W. Duncan McKim, of Washington, D, C., at- 
tained international distinction as a violinist, being dec- 
orated by Queen Victoria and playing before the Empress 
of Germany and the King of Sweden. 


Theodore K. A. Gehrig 


Theodore K. A. Gehrig, a teacher of music and for 
more than a generation organist and musical director of 
St. Patrick’s Church, died May 31 in his home in New- 
burgh, N. Y., aged 78 years. He came to America from 
Bavaria when young and located at Easton, Pa. He served 
in the civil war and once taught music and German in the 
Poughkeepsie Military Academy. 

Mr. Gehrig held membership in musical societies in 
Utica, Scranton, Port Jervis, Albany and New York City. 
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CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY STUDENTS 
PERFORM OPERA SCENES BRILLIANTLY 


Young Musicians Give Operas and Concerts as Season’s Closing Tests— 
Uniformly High Standard Maintained 











Cincinnati, Ohio, June 1, 1916, 

Last May the vocal school of the Cincinnati Conser- 
vatory of Music ventured the presentation of pupils in 
scenes from several operas (given at Emery Auditorium), 
and the venture was such a pronounced success as to 
justify the establishment of a Department of Opera in the 
Conservatory, Ralph Lyford, one of the conductors of 
the Boston Opera Company, was added to the faculty in 
the capacity of operatic instructor, chorusmaster and 
director of staging. 

Several distinguished and philanthropic citizens of Cin- 
cinnati became deeply interested in this advance move- 
ment of the Conservatory, believing it to be an efficient 
and practical means of discovering American vocal talent. 
They therefore offered scholarships in the Conservatory to 
young people possessing voices of operatic promise, The 
wise judgment and clear foresight of this action on the 
part of the management of the Conservatory and the gen- 
erous philanthropists interested in the cause of music for 
America by Americans found a fulfilment Friday evening, 
May 26, at Emery Auditorium when the Department of 
Opera presented scenes from “Romeo and _ Juliet,” 
“L’Africaine” and “Mefistofele.” 

The fourth act of Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet” was 
given in English, prepared and staged by Ralph Lyford 
with the following cast: Flora Mischler, Emil Rosen 
from the class of John Hoffmann, Irving Miller, Henry 
Grad, Alvina Lobitz from the class of Fery Lulek. 
“L’Africaine,” given in French, was prepared and staged 
by Minnie Tracey. Emma Noe and Mrs. Della Eppinger 
Bowman of her class, Chester Moffett, Emil Rosen, H. 
Ray Staater, of John Hoffmann’s class; Irving Miller and 
Martha Craver, pupils of Fery Lulek, formed the cast. 
“Mefistofele” was prepared and staged by Ralph Lyford. 
The dramatis personnae were Clara Thomas Ginn, Elwin 
Smith, Carl Schiffeler, Marguerite Stegemiller, Hazel 
Clinger, pupils of Fery Lulek, and Mead Crooks from the 
class of John Hoffmann. The ballet of twelve Conser- 
vatory students was tutored by Dorothy Schmidt. 

The operatic work as a whole, including the general 
tone, costuming, staging, histrionic features, ballet, chorus, 
singing and orchestral work, was not only singularly free 
from an academic coloring, but many feautres gave rise 
to ideal atmospheric conditions of real grand opera, 

Signor Tirindelli, who has made an enviable reputation 
for the Cincinnati Conservatory Orchestra (which he 
created and has conducted for twenty years), set forth 
his ability by the response which he drew from his 
student choirs, of such a nature as to blend most credit- 
ably with the work done by the augmented choirs of pro- 
fessionals. 

The Performances 


In act fourth of “Romeo and Juliet,” the first number 
on the program, Flora Mischler was Juliet. In general 
physical and vocal make-up, Miss Mischler is typically 
the part. Her voice is clear, pure and of beautiful quality. 
Her interpretation of the role was intelligent Emil 
Rosen, the Romeo, and also the Vasco di Gama in 
“L’Africaine,” is gifted by nature with several qualities 
necessary to operatic work. He sings and acts with 
native emotion and decided grace. 

Irving Miller as Capulet in “Romeo and Juliet,” and as 
Don Pedro in “L’Africaine” showed himself possessed of 
an excellent baritone and musical temperament. 

Henry Grad won a deserved meed of praise for his 
exceedingly good portrayal of the Friar in “Romeo and 
Juliet.” His diction, singing and acting were particularly 
satisfying, Alvina Libitz as Juliet’s nurse had small de- 
mands, but she met these creditably. 

The role of Selika in “L’Africaine” was taken by Emma 
Noe, a mezzo-soprano who has a fine voice and acts well. 
Mrs. Bowman never has been heard to better advantage 
than as Inez. Chester Moffett, a brilliant young bari- 
tone and exceptionally good actor, evinced a fine concep- 
tion of Nelusko. H. Ray Staater and Martha Craver 
were the minor characters of Don Alvar and Donna Anna. 

In Boito’s “Mefistofele,” Clara Thomas Ginn (in the 
prison scene) as Margherita revealed temperament, dra- 
matic force, and artistic singing. As Helen of Troy Mar- 
guerite Stegemiller pleased all with her classic interpre- 
tation and her clear, well placed voice. Edwin Smith, as 
Faust, displayed a tenor, sweet, of good range and carry- 
ing power. His diction was admirable. Carl Schiffeler 


distinguished himself as Mefistofele with his unusually 


rich, strong, full baritone and his histrionic ability, The 
chorus work and ballet deserve their rightful share of 
honorable mention. 


Other Pupils Are Heard 


Carol Perrenot’s piano recital given at the Cintinnati 
Conservatory of Music last Monday evening attracted 
widespread attention, attested to by the large audience 
which attended. She has a personality which makes di- 
rect appeal, In her playing of the MacDowell “Sonata 
Tragica” she was always self contained, with a keen sense 
of the beautiful and a well worked out technic. She did 
some solos in addition to the Schumann sonata, op. 105, 
for piano and violin, in which she was joined by 
Mozelle Bennett. That the two had worked intelligently 
and conscientiously was clearly evident in the fine en- 
semble maintained 


Stella Coffin, a well schooled violinist with considerable 
technic and varied style, was presented by her teacher, 
Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, in recital last Tuesday evening 
at the Conservatory of Music. W'th Inez Gill 
at the piano, the Gade sonata, D major, was well worked 
out and interestingly presented. In the remainder of the 
program a group of three of Tirindelli’s most effective 
violin pieces, including the “Slave Song,” “Pierrot Triste” 
and “Danse Coquette,” Miss Coffin is a member of this 
year’s graduating class. 

Signor Tirindelli presented a promising young violinist 
in the person of William Tallentire. He possesses marked 
gifts and particularly a rich, full tone of fine quality 
Elizabeth Barbour supported Mr. Tallentire at the piano 
with skillful, artistic accompaniments and _ collaborated 
with him in a sympathetic manner in the presentation of 
the Grieg sonata, F major. 

John A. Hoffmann gave more evidence of pedagogical 
powers in his pupils’ recital. Those participating were 
Florence Greenamyer, Cleona Quiett, William Speirs Hu 
ber, Marie Longley, Emma Boyd, Nellie Whitwell, Rich- 
ard Pavey, Mildred Kolker, Arnold Schroeder, Carrie 
Small, Pauline Frankenstein, Thomas Morgan, Eva Ros- 
ser, Flora Mischler, Emil Rosen, Lucile Roberts. 

A students’ recital was given at the Cincinnati Con 
servatory of Music yesterday afternoon, when the follow 
ing took part: Mildred Pfeiffer, Dorothy Beck, Mattie 
Tarry, Marguerite Frieda Sobernheim, 
Mary Louise Woseczek, Pearl Besuner, Harold Davidson. 


Sue Gerdsen, 
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Tenor Theo Karle’s Voice Carries 3,000 Miles From 
New York to Seattle 





Theo Karle the distinguished young American tenor, who 
has been doing such noteworthy things this season has the 
honor of being the first singer to be engaged to fill a long 
distance engagement via phone. On Wednesday evening, 
May 31, the Seattle Chamber of Commerce gave a ban- 
quet to its members, and the features of the evening were 
songs by Mr. Karle, and a long distance after dinner ad- 
dress by Senator Chauncey M. Depew. The roll of the 
principal cities was called first. Each city of importance 
over the entire area of three thousand miles responded. 
Then Mr. Karle was introduced. The tenor was in excel- 
lent voice and spirits, as it will be remembered that Karle 
is a native of Seattle, and the atmosphere of the West was 
brought closer and closer as he heard each city respond 
almost instantaneously to its name. 

Mr. Thompson, who had charge of the New York end of 
the telephone asked Seattle if the song was heard, and it 
was some moments before the applause subsided and con- 
nections were attainable. The Seattle chief responded that 
every syllable Mr. Karle sang was heard by every member 
present. The address of Senator Depew. was much enjoyed 
at both ends of the line. 

Among the guests at the demonstration were Mrs. Kings- 
bery Foster, Edmund Myers and his daughter Miss He‘en, 
F. J. Churchill, the writer, Hickman Price, E. J. Hadley of 
the New York Sun, Col. J. A. Sleicher, of Leslie’s Weekly 
and many officials of the telephone company. The evening's 





Copyright by Celebrity, New York. 


THEO KARLE SINGING 


The tenor is at the extreme right, preparing his song, receiver in hand. 


entertainment concluded with a “good night” roll call from 
New York. Mr. Karle’s mother and brother were in 
attendance at Seattle. 





Another Engagement for Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Holden Huss 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss, the distinguished 
artist couple, have been engaged to give the opening even- 
ing recital Tuesday, June 20, at the New York State Mu- 
sic Teachers’ Convention, to be held in Crouse Hall, Syra- 
cuse University. They will be assisted by Boris Ham- 
bourg, the eminent Russian cellist, and by Eleanore Payez, 
the gifted artist-pupil and assistant of Mr, Huss. One of 
the principal numbers on an interesting program will be 


the first movement of the Huss piano concerto, No, 1, in 
B, which Mr. Huss has played with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, the New York Philharmonic Orchestra and 


other similar organizations throughout the country, Mrs 


Huss will sing some unique folksongs. 


Another Prima Donna Arrives 





Mr. and Mrs. Hudson-Alexander are the jubilant parents 
of a miniature prima donna, born May 26. The mystery 
of Caroline Hudson-Alexander’s inability to sing, as an- 
nounced, at the Bach festival, Bethlehem, Pa., is thereby 
solved. Incidentally, this has been the first season in the 
soprano’s career in which she has been forced to cancel 


an engagement. Mme. Hudson-Alexander will resume her 


concert work in the fall under the management of Loudon 
Charlton. 
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Marguerite Dunlap in Texas 


The popular contralto, Marguerite Dunlap, returned 
from Texas very recently, where she enjoyed a series of 
exceptional successes. Her engagements were many and 
the music lovers of Texas showed their appreciation of 
her art in no uncertain fashion, Miss Dunlap reports that 
although she always had been told of the cordiality of the 
Lone Star State in the matter of entertaining strangers, 
her own experience far overshadowed any anticipation she 
might have had in advance, The Dunlap tour lasted three 
weeks and extended through Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Missouri and Georgia. Many return engagements resulted 
from the Dunlap concerts. One town in Texas, which 
sent a delegation to a neighboring city in order to hear 
Miss Dunlap sing, wished to capture her at once and had 
instructed the delegation to carry off the artist for an 
immediate recital, The kidnapping was prevented only by 

fact that Miss Dunlap had several engagements some 
hundreds of miles away for the following few days and 
then intended to travel toward the East 

“I never have been invited to so many dinners, recep- 
tions, luncheons and parties of all kinds as fell to my 
lot during my recent Southern tour, and if I had partaken 
of all the hospitality offered I am afraid that I never 
would have been able to give my concerts. The South- 
erners are marvelous in the art of making one feel at 
home, Every one I met treated me as.a personal friend, 
At my concerts their enthusiasm was more than stimulating 
and | felt always that it was an unlimited pleasure to give 
of my best for such appreciative listeners.” 

Miss Dunlap’s 1916-17 will be the busiest she 
ever has undertaken, and her manager, Gertrude F. Cowen, 
reports an ever increasing demand for Miss Dunlap’s ser- 


season 


vices 

In addition to all her touring Miss Dunlap still finds 
time for her work with the Victor Talking Machine. She 
has heen making records for the company for five years 
and several of her discs are among the most popular in 
the catalogue of that organization, 

Among other Dunlap re-engagements for next season is 
the renewal of her contract with the Church of Our Sa- 





MARGUERITE DUNLAP, 
Contralto, 


viour, in Brooklyn, where she has been singing for five 
years, 

Attached are some notices of Marguerite Dunlap’s re- 
cent ‘Southern tour: 

Miss Dunlap's songs were admirably chosen to display a rarely 
beautiful contralto voice, reinforced by innate musicianship and per- 
fect achooling. The reading given her opening song, “Invocation to 
Eros,”’ revealed an artist entirely at home in one of the moat difficult 
of all styles of song literature, Dramatic ability was exhibited to a 
nicety, and every light and shade of tone color were at her com- 
mand, making this truly one of the very finest artistic offerings of 
the entire festival.—-Abilene Daily Reporter, April 27, 1916. 


A rich, mellow contralto voice of wide range. She has a charming 
personality in addition to real beauty, Every song (French, Ger- 
man, and English) wag given its own admirable expression and 
Hiouston Daily Post, May 1, 1916, 


A wonderful contralto voice; sings as though born only to sing.— 
Moberly, Mo., Democrat, May 15, 1916, 


enunciation, 


A beautiful contralto of mellow, round, luscious quality; sings 
with ease and confidence; has a real gift of interpretation, the sing- 
ing of a woman of mind, feeling, and heart, emotionally alive and 
strongly potent with distinct dramatic power.—Fort Worth Record, 
May 7, 1916. 


Charming stage presence; mellow contralto voice that delighted the 
audience; wonderful vocal resources; voice was marked with a beau- 


tiful bell-like carrying quality—Kirksville (Mo.) Daily Express, 
May 12, 1916. 





Selections in faultless style. We do not believe there is a greater 
or more pleasing contralto in this country than Miss Dunlap.— 
Moberly (Mo.) Monitor, May 13, 1916. 





Beautiful voice, perfect vocal control, and clear enunciation.— 
Wichita Daily Tribune, Wichita Falls, Kan., May 5, 1916. 





Lovely voice used with rare and keen intelligence; her dramatic 
intensity thrills her audience; her charming personality adds greatly 
to the pleasure of her singing.—Macon, Ga., Daily Telegraph, May 
16, 1916, 








FIDDLERS FOUR 


{From Everybody's Magazine] 





In the May, 1916, issue of Everybody's Magazine was 
an article on chamber music, treated in a new and novel 
manner by Virgil Jordan, in which he spoke at great length 
about the Zoellner Quartet. His remarks were prefaced 
by an introduction in which Mr. Jordan made two state- 
ments, each very significant and far reaching. His observa- 
tions were that “the traveling string quartets are the chief 
means by which the level of musical taste in this country 
has been raised,” and follows this statement with the asser- 
tion that “they reach more of the country than the orchestra 
or opera company can. 

Continuing his remarks, Mr. Jordan wrote the following 
about the Zoellner Quartet: 

“The Zoellners prove completely that chamber music is 
a domestic art. They are the most widely known family 
quartet in the world. There is, to be sure, a New England 
family of father, mother and six children, each of whom 
plays a different instrument. But this is an orchestra. 
Quartet playing en famille has many difficulties, but the 
Zoellners seem to have conquered them all. Mr. Joseph 
Zoellner, senior, began quartet playing at fourteen, in the 
weekly chamber music evenings of a German manufac- 
turer in New York. When he married he lost no time 
organizing, so to speak, a quartet of his own. All three 
children proved to be prodigies. Their first public appear- 
ance was in a church in Brooklyn. Their number came 
at the end of a miscellaneous program, but it had to be put 
at the beginning because the second violinist, little Aman- 
dus, was falling asleep. Eight o'clock was his bedtime. 
Since then Amandus and the rest have kept later hours, 
bringing chamber music to countless towns off the beaten 
path. 

“More than any other. organization they have brought 
chamber music close to the people by their ingratiating 
personality, their well chosen programs, and by their will- 
ingness to go everywhere and anywhere. Their playing 
has won them warm friends everywhere. The Countess 
of Flanders decorated them with a silver medal; but innu- 
merable lovers of music in all corners of this country have 
decorated them in their hearts with more than that.” 





Aborn Grand Opera Company 
Extends Its Season in the Bronx 





The fourth and what was to have been the last week 
of the Aborn opera season at the Bronx Opera House, 
New York City, was devoted first to “Lucia” and then to 
“Rigoletto,” but so great has been the success achieved 
that Milton and Sargent Aborn have arranged to continue 
the season for two further weeks, which will be devoted 
to “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci,” “Faust” and the 
“Bohemian Girl.” 

“Lucia” began the week of May 29 and was given an 
excellent performance, the cast being headed by Edith 
Helena as Lucy Ashton, Giordano as Sir Arthur, and 
Richard Bunn as.Sir. Henry. Joseph Pasternack con- 
ducted. 

“Rigoletto” was given a really excellent production the 
second part of ‘the week, The first of the augmented cast 
was made up of Richard Bunn in the title role, Edith 
Helena as Gilda; and-Giordano as the Duke, Bunn, a 
young baritone with an exceptionally good voice, fine. vocal 
training, and an eminent talent for dramatic acting, gave a 
most convincing presentation of the jester. Miss Helena, 
except for a tendency to sing louder than necessary most 
of the time, was satisfying, as was also Giordano's Duke. 
As has before been emphasized in these notices, for the 
the prices charged, one dollar only being asked for the 
best seats, the Aborn Opera Company is more than satis- 
factory, 





Borough President of Manhattan 
Approves of Park Concerts 


Marcus M. Marks, Borough President of Manhattan, has 
written to Pasquale Amato, chairman of the Park Music 
Committee of the Music League of America, saying that 
he is always glad to co-operate in such a good cause as 
obtaining increased appropriation for park concerts, and 
wishes the movement all success. 


Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago and Montreal 
Praise Dora de Phillippe’s Interpretations 


Dora de Phillippe, prima donna soprano of the Chicago 
Opera Association, has been re-engaged for next season. 
During this month she will begin a ten weeks’ tour of the 
Middle West, at the conclusion of which she will go to the 
Maine woods for a period of rest before commencing her 
operatic duties in Chicago. 

During the season just past Mme. de Phillippe has been 
a valued member of the Chicago operatic organization, her 
petite figure and lovely soprano voice offering a unique and 

















DORA DE PHILLIPPE, 
Soprano. 


Among the roles with which she has 
particularly identified herself are Madame Butterfly, 
Nedda, Musetta and Susanne. Regarding her work in the 
first of these the Philadelphia Record said: “With deli- 
cacy, beauty and rare sweetness, the role of Madame But- 
terfly was sung by Dora de Phillippe. This was her first 
appearance during the engagement, and the audience rap- 
turously listened, at times with almost awesome tenseness, 
to the voice of the petite singer, who gave to the splendor 
of vocalization a graceful spritelike acting of the part of 
Cho-Cho-San. Miss de Phillippe displayed no weakness 
at any point in the requirements of so difficult a role; there 
did not appear to be wanting a single detail to make the 
Butterfly Japanese girl a real transplanting of a real char- 
acter, with so much art did Miss de Phillippe perform her 
task.” 

In commenting upon a performance of “Pagliacci,” the 
Boston Daily Advertiser remarked: “Miss de Phillippe has 
a soprano voice of exceptional beauty of tone, clear and 
sure, and her dramatic intelligence is of unusual merit. 
We have heard few Neddas so satisfying as to voice, ap- 
pearance and intelligence.” 

“Last, and certainly not least, Dora de Phillippe made a 
distinct success as Musetta. She was tantalizing and chic, 
rather than scolding and coarse. Her voice rose above 
chorus and orchestra. De Phillippe caught the spirit of 
the occasion as well as the house. She was splendidly re- 
ceived, as she deserved to be.” This is the opinion of the 
Chicago News concerning her work in “Bohéme.” 

Her performance of the role of Susanne elicited this 
word of praise from the Montreal (Canada) Telegraph: 
“Dora de Phillippe’s Susanne is a great delight. Not only 
has she a delightful personality, the charm of manner and 
the girlishness that the role demands, but she is possessed 
of a beautiful soprano, which, combined with excellent act- 
ing, produces a performance of outstanding merit,” 


delightful novelty. 





Celebrities for Harrisburg Course 





Gayle Burlingame, of Harrisburg, Pa., who in his ca- 
pacity of manager has brought many celebrities to that city, 
announces for next season a series of five unusually fine 
musical events to be given in his Friday Evening Musicale 
course. The series will be opened Friday evening, Novem- 
ber 3, with Johanna Gadski as the artist. November 17 he 
will present Margaret Woodrow Wilson, daughter of the 
President, and the remainder of the series, as announced, 
consists of Leopold Godowsky, December 8; Eugen Ysaye, 
January 12, and February 2, Emmy Destinn. In addition 
to these noteworthy musical attractions, Mr. Burlingame 
announces that Burton Holmes, the traveler and lecturer, 
will give a series of five travelogues on consecutive Mon- 
day evenings, beginning November 20. 
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BOWLING GREEN PLEASED 
WITH SECOND FESTIVAL 


Artists and Local Singers Contribute to Three Concerts 
Which Reflect Credit on Work Done and 
Capable Direction of Leader 

‘Bowling Green, Ohio, May 29, 1916. 

The second annual May festival is a matter of musical 
history in our community; the event for which Ernest Hes- 
ser, director, and the members of the various choruses and 
all of those interested in the event have labored long and 
faithfully is now a thing of the past. It is a source of great 
satisfaction to every one that the festival was a great suc- 
cess, both artistically and financially. This fact is the more 
significant when it is taken into consideration that this 
community boasts of a population of but 6,000 inhabitants 
and a new school, and that such artists as Nevada Van der 
Veer, Reed Miller, Sybil Sammis MacDermid and Ralph 
Leopold were engaged. 


“Artists’ Night” 


Tuesday evening, May 23, was designated as “Artists’ 
Night,” the soloists being Reed Miller, tenor, and Nevada 
Van der Veer, mezzo-contralto, Following an address of 
welcome by H. B. Williams, president of the State Normal 
College, Mme, Van der Veer and Mr. Miller were heard in 
the duet from “The Jewels of the Madonna.” Mme. Van 
der Veer’s numbers included “Le Nil” (Leroux), “Er- 
wachen” (Cornelius), “Chanson du vent” (Schlieder), an 
aria from “Huguenots” and a group in English. Two other 
duets with Mr. Miller were Falchi’s “Eden Fair” and Sal- 
ter’s “The Charm of Spring.” Mr. Miller’s songs repre- 
sented works by Dowland, Handel, Bach, Tschaikowsky, 
Noble, Riker and Hammond, and the aria, “Celeste Aida,” 
from Verdi’s opera. It is needless to state that both these 
splendid artists were enthusiastically applauded and that 
they thoroughly delighted the large audience, which in- 
cluded music lovers from Toledo, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Sandusky, Findlay, Tiffin, Fostoria, etc. Mary Willing 
Meagley was the accompanist for the artists. This same 
evening the festival chorus, under Mr. Hesser’s direction, 
sang selections from “Aida” with a vigor. The chorus was 
composed of students from the Bowling Green Normal 
College and singers from Bowling Green. 


Wednesday Evening 


Gaul’s “Joan of Arc” was given Wednesday evening, May 
24, the soloists being Sybil Sammis MacDermid, soprano, 
as Joan; Reed Miller, as Philip, and Roscoe Mulholland, 
baritone, as Robert and Jean. Mary Beverstock, accom- 
panist, and Pearl Heiser, organist, lent excellent aid. Un- 


ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, STATE NORMAL COLLEGE, 


Bowling Green, where May Festival concerts were given. 


In foreground, from left to right: 


President Homer B. Williams of the 


der Mr. Hesser’s baton, the chorus accomplished remark- 
ably fine effects in ensemble ard shading. 


“Children’s Night” 

At the closing concert the soloists were Mme. MacDer- 
mid and Ralph Leopold, pianist. The soprano’s contribu- 
tions to the program were an aria from “Madame Butterfly” 
and a group of songs, which included “Sacrament” (Mac- 
Dermid), “Slumber Song” (MacFadyen) and “Lift Up 
Thine Eyes” (Lozan). Mr. Leopold played compositions 
by Chopin, Scriabin, Sauer, Wagner-Brassin, and the 
Tausig arrangement of Bach’s toccata and fugue in D 
minor, The evening was known as “Children’s Night,” and 
a chorus of children from the public schools did some ex- 
cellent singing. The large choral number was Fletcher’s 
cantata, “The Walrus and the Carpenter,” in which the solo 
parts were taken by Vivian Powell and Phil Lyons, The 
accompanists were Jessie Mercer, Pearl Heiser and Mary 
Beverstock. The chorus also sang Keller's “American 
Hymn,” and the festival was brought to a close with every 
one joining in the singing of “America.” 

A special word of praise is due Mr. Hesser for his faith- 
ful and untiring efforts to make this festival the genuine 
success which it proved to be. 





Annual Convention of the N. Y. S. M. T. A. to 
Be Held at Syracuse University, June 20-22 





The twenty-eighth annual convention of the New York 
State Music Teachers’ Association will be held this year 
June 20-22 at Sycrause University. The officers of the 
association, at the head of whom are President Frederick 
Schlieder, Vice-President Dr. George Coleman Gow of 
Vassar College, and Secretary-Treasurer Emma Walton 
Hodkinson, have arranged most attractive programs for 
the three days’ session. There will be on the musical side 
of the convention a truly notable array of artists, includ- 
ing: Pianists, Leo Ornstein, Henry Holden Huss, Eleanore 
Payez, Sam Trimmer, Dr. Adolph Frey, Alfred Goodwin, 
Heff Garrison; vocalists, Lois Ewell, soprano; Henry Wel- 
don, bass; Mrs. Henry Holden Huss, soprano; Laura van 
Kuran, soprano; Frank Ormsby, tenor; cellist, Boris Ham- 
bourg; violinists, Georges Vignetti and Conrad Becker; 
organists, Charles Courboin and Harry Villard. 

The educational class sessions inaugurated with so much 
success last year will be held again at this conference and 
the speakers, connected with the branch of the profession 





ERNEST HESSER, 
Director Bowling Green, Ohio, May 
Festival. 
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MAY FESTIVAL CHORUS, BOWLING GREEN. 
State Normal College; Ernest Hesser, director of music State Normal Col.ege; Nevada Van der Veer, contralto; Reed Miller, tenor, 


which they will present, are (piano) Henry Holden Huss 
and Effa Ellis Perfield; (vocal) Luigi Parisotti, George E. 
Shea, Walter L. Bogert; (critical) Dr, George Coleman 
Gow, Effa Ellis Perfield, Frederick Schlieder, 


Praise for Mary Ball, Alice Garrigue Mott Pupil 











Alice Garrigue Mott’s youngest artist-pupil, Mary Ball, 
was the subject of a letter recently received by the well 
known vocal teacher from S. L. Rothhappel. The follow- 
ing is the letter in full: 


My Dear Mavame—I cannot help but compliment you upon your 
pupil, Mary Ball. She has been with me now eight weeks 
four at the Knickerbocker Theatre and four at the new Rialto. Her 
work has been excellent, her placement perfect and her charm and 














a. 





MARY BALL, 
Dramatic Soprano, 


personality have given me an ensemble as fine as I have ever had in 
any of the theatres I have directed. I have any number of letters 
from perhaps the most critical audiences in the United States, voic 
ing these sentiments. 

I prophesy for Miss Ball a future that she 


Very sincerely yours, 


may well be proud of 
S. L. RotuHmarret 


Miss Ball possesses a dramatic soprano voice of wide 
range and power, and, as Mr. Rothhappel aptly remarks, 


her personality is one of much charm. 








CHILDREN’S CHORUS 


taken after a rehearsal, Mr. Hesser at lower 
second row, standing. 


right hand corner, 


j 
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BARITONE KIRK TOWNS 
RE-ENGAGED FOR DALLAS 


Popular Singer and Teacher Secured to Join Many 
Nationally Prominent Musicians Now 
Settled in Texas 





Kirk Towns, the baritone, so favorably known in Europe 
and America for his opera and concert appearances no less 
than for his pedagogical successes, will be available for 
extensive concert and oratorio work next season, even 
though the Southern Methodist University has re-engaged 
Mr. Towns as the dean of its vocal department, following 
spon the marked impression which his work has been 
making in Texas, both as a public performer and an in- 
itructor. The university realizes that a vocalist so greatly 
in demand as Mr. Towns must be given scope for concert 
activity, and therefore his schedule has been so arranged 
by the institution as to permit wide latitude for his recital 
plans. 

Mr. Towns first came into higher prominence in Chi- 
cago, when he taught at the Musical College there with 
such splendid results that a call followed from Berlin and 
the baritone established himself in the German capital at 
the head of a very large class. Mr. Towns’ solo work 
brought him so much notice, however, that operatic man- 
agers began to bid for his services, and he shortly there- 
after joined the lyric stage and demonstrated his decided 
ability as a singing actor. Chicago had not forgotten Mr. 
Towns, however, and his European success so whetted the 
desire for his services at the Musical College that the es- 
tablishment finally secured him as one of its directors and 
vocal heads, paying him an uncommonly high salary. Mr. 
Towns’ fine achievements in Chicago are a matter of 
knowledge to all those who familiarize themselves with 
the record of the best class of vocal pedagogy in America. 

According to recent reports received from Texas, Kirk 
Towns seems to be in his best singing form, and his at- 
tractive personality and wide musical knowledge stand him 
in his usual good stead. 

The Dallas Morning News praises Mr. Towns’ “voice of 
great volume, yet flexible, resonant and perfectly modu- 
lated,” and his shading, coloring, virility, heroic handling 
and dramatic intensitys’ Likewise his versatility (he sang 
in four languages) came in for highly complimentary re- 
mark. 

Dr. W. K. Ziegfeld said of Mr. Towns, in a letter, that 
the Musical College “never had possessed a teacher more 
superlatively painstaking and thorough.” And, indeed, 
Mr. Towns’ accomplishments are not to be wondered at, 
for he has been a pupil of George Sweet. (New York), 
Bouhy and Leroux (Paris), Professor Blume, George 
Fergusson, Eduard Behm, Hugo Kann, Prof. Otto Less- 
mann (Berlin) and Francesco Mothino (Milan). 

Mr. Towns has been associated in recital and concert 
with such artists as Emile Sauret, Rudolph Ganz, Edmont 
Vergnet, Harold Bauer, Clara Butt, Jane Osborne-Hannah, 
Arthur Hartmann, Theodore Spiering, Sametini, Alex- 
ander Sebald, Alberto Jonas, Wilhelm Bachaus, etc. 





Musicians’ Club Events 





At the reception held on Sunday, May 28, 1916, by the 
Musicians’ Club of New York, in honor of the musical 
delegates and visitors to the Biennial Convention of 
Women's Clubs, there was a representative gathering of 
visitors from all parts of the United States. Among them 
were Mrs. F, S. Wardwell, of Stamford, Conn., chairman 
of music; Mrs, Eugene B, Lawson, of Nowota, Okla.; 
Mrs. Robert F. MacArthur, of Tulsa, Okla.; Mrs, Cate 
Gilbert Wells, president Burlington Musical Club; Caro- 
line Beebe and Helen T, Beebe, of New York City; Hen- 
rietta Speke-Seeley, of New York; Mrs, J. H. Whitcomb, 
of Topeka, Kan.; Blanche Greenland, of Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Bessie Lawson, of Shelbyville, Ky.; Mrs. John Lloyd 
Thomas, of New York; Thomas H. Thomas, of New 
York; Mary B. Cleveland, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; Minnie L. 
Pancoast, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. W. D. Steele, of Sun- 
dalie, Mo.; Mrs. J. P. Lyons, president Texas Federation 
of Music Clubs, Ft. Worth, Texas; Mrs, C. C. Collins, 
State president N. F. M. C., Philadelphia, Pa., and others 
too numerous to mention. 

Many agreeable acquaintanceships were made and re- 
newed between the visitors and the club members. 

Tea was served by Florence de B. Allen and the other 
members of the house committee—Mrs, Julian Edwards, 
Harvey Hindermyer and Lowell T. Field, chairman, who 
were assiduous in their efforts to care for the comfort 
and pleasure of their guests. 

Robert S. Piggott, who sang and gave readings, was 
the center of an admiring group of ladies who were not 
satisfied with less than three or four encores, and then 
wanted more. 

Harvey Hindermyer sang several songs so successfully 


A 
i) 


that an engagement from one of the visiting presidents 
was the result. 

The spirit of cordiality and good will dominated during 
the entire afternoon, 


Members Night 


On Thursday evening, June 1, the club rooms were filled 
again on “members’ night,” when the fun was fast and 
furious. Indeed the laughter all through the evening was 
so loud and long that many complained that they ached 
with laughter. 

The Stanley Quartet sang a little symposium of music 
which was written by Deems Taylor as a welcome to the 
guests of honor, Johanna Gadski and Fritz Kreisler, at 
the annual dinner of the Musicians’ Club given at Del- 
monico’s in March of this year. 

John Palmer did some of his mirth provoking imper- 
sonations ; Charles Safford, some pianologues, among them 
his well known “Jabberwocke.” Deems Taylor delivered 
a lecture with illustrations on how easy it is to compose 
grand opera; John F. Kelly, Jr., told some funny stories 
and the evening’s entertainment ended with a little op- 
eretta called “The Stolen Unmentionables.” Words and 
music written by Walter Kelley. The participants 
were: German heroic tenor, John Barnes Wells; Italian 
baritone, Walter Kelley; basso, G. W. Head; stage man- 
ager, Albert B, Pattou, and Clarisa McGee, John F. Kelly. 





Spalding Plays to $29,054 Receipts 
at One Performance 





Albert Spalding, the American violinist, when he ap- 
peared at the Friars’ Frolic at the New Amsterdam Theatre 
in New York City on Sunday evening, May 28, before an 
audience which had paid $29,054 to hear him, had the honor 
of playing before the largest receipts ever taken in for a 
single concert or performance of any kind in this country. 
When Paderewski, Kreisler, McCormack, Culp, Barrientos 
and others all appeared together on the same program at 
the Metropolitan Opera House for a benefit for Granados’ 
children the receipts were announced as only $11,000. 

The enthusiasm was enormous at the Frolic, and it was 
a night which the American violinist, accustomed as he is 
to success, will not soon forget. 

The Friars’ Frolic organization, which is composed of 
over 100 of the leading stars of the dramatic, comedy and 
musical world, have been meeting with phenomenal suc- 
cess in all the large cities east of St. Louis in which they 
have appeared. 

The New York Telegram said of Albert Spalding: “His 
noble performance of a Sarasate transcription of a Chopin 
nocturne was the most beautiful memory which the Friars’ 
Frolic left.” The Philadelphia Telegraph said: “Albert 
Spalding played a composition of his own, ‘Alabama,’ amid 
tremendous applause.” The Baltimore American: “Al- 
bert Spalding, the world’s famous violinist, played his own 
composition, exciting the most enthusiastic applause of the 
evening.” 

Other headlines along the route: “Spalding the Sensa- 
tion of the Friars’ Frolic,” “Spalding the Star of Over 
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Concert pianist, who won distinction with Chicago Symphony 
rchestra, 


One Hundred Stars,” “Spalding Wins Cyclone of Ap- 
plause,” “Great American Violinist Conquers New Fields.” 

An unusual compliment was paid Spalding when he ap- 
peared at the Academy of Music in Baltimore. President 
Wilson, Mrs. Wilson, his daughter Margaret, and a party 
of notable personages prominent in diplomatic and social 
circles, motored from Washington, D. C., to Baltimore to 
hear the artist play. During the intermission the Presi- 
dent left his private box and was escorted back of the 
stage by his secretary, Mr. Tumulty, where he congratu- 
lated Spalding warmly and talked to him for several min- 
utes, 





NEWCOMB STUDENTS GAIN SUCCESS 


New Orleans Musical Institution Turns Out Pupils 
Who Give Public Performances 





A joint recital by Leonard Drueding, pianist, and 
Stephani Schiitze, story teller, proved to be one of the 
most interesting events of the late musical season in New 
Orleans. Mr. Drueding, who has been for several years 
studying at the Newcomb School of Music under Chev. 
Dr. Giuseppe Ferrata, is regarded by many Louisiana mu- 
sicians as one of the most promising young pianists of the 
State. He has been before the New Orleans public many 
times and his recitals are received with increasing favor 
each year. This season’s recital was the first in which he 
had an assistant, and Mr. Schiitze proved an excellent 
choice. Stephani Schiitze came to New Orleans from the 
West, and already has justified the fine reports which fol- 
lowed him from his former home. The joint recital 
proved so successful that the two artists have received sev- 
eral inquiries from other cities in the South, and it is 
probable that they will make a tour in the fall. 

Mr. Drueding’s part of the program comprised the Tau- 
sig transcription of Bach’s familiar toccata and fugue in 
D minor; the Schumann romanze in F sharp and the 
“Traumeswirren”; Dohnanyi’s rhapsody in E flat minor; 
MacDowell’s “Sonata Eroica,” interpreted with a fine con- 
ception of the outlines of the work and with a sure grasp 
of its meaning. Mr. Schiitze read Oscar Wilde’s “The 
Happy Prince” and, as the closing number of the program, 
Von Wildenbruch’s “Das Hexenlied,” in which the Schil- 
lings incidental music was played by Mr. Drueding. Both 
artists were much applauded by a large audience and were 
obliged to respond to several encores. 


A Graduate Pianist 


Nora Ella Fly, of the senior class of the Newcomb 
School of Music, New Orleans, gave her graduating’ recita! 
at the college Wednesday evening, May 24. Before she 
entered Newcomb Miss Fly, who is a Mississippi woman, 
was already the possessor of an exceptional piano technic, 
and showed considerable talent in interpretation. Never- 
theless, although she began her Newcomb career as a stu- 
dent of piano alone, she soon felt the need of a broader 
musical background and entered the regular four year 
course in order to pursue the various courses in musical 
theory and history offered at the excellent New Orleans 
school. Her graduating recital proved the wisdom of her 
decision. She has gained greatly in musical and interpre- 
tative power and displays to better advantage than former- 
ly her fluency of the naturally endowed pianist and the 
vigor of an enthusiastic musical temperament, Her pro- 
gram was made up of Mozart’s D major sonata, a Chopin 
prelude, nocturne, mazurka and etude; Rhené-Baton’s “En 
Bretagne,” Liszt’s polonaise in E, and the last movement of 
Scharwenka’s concerto, op. 2. 





Mme. Matzenauer’s Denial 





{From the New York Herald.) 
To the Editor of the Herald: 

With reference to the article in the Herald of June 1 
headed “Protest at Opera Stars,” I beg to call your atten- 
tion to the following facts: 

I have been in America since 1911. During that time I 
have maintained a standpoint of absolute neutrality. I 
have always refused to sing at benefit performances or con- 
certs or bazaars because I felt that an artist who appears 
before a cosmopolitan audience must be absolutely neutral 
and not seem to favor one country or another. Further- 
more, I am Hungarian by birth. I also intend to apply for 
American citizenship papers, as I wish my little daughter 
to be brought up as an American citizen. 

It is only fair to me that you correct the erroneous im- 
pression created by this article. 

I rely upon your sense of fairness to place this letter in 
your columns and thus right the wrong that has been done. 

Marc, MATZENAUER. 


New York City, June 2, 1916. 





Richard Strauss is to give operatic performances in the 
principal cities of Holland, with the orchestra and vocal 
ensemble of the Chemnitz Municipal Opera. 
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A PROGRAM AND A MENU 


How a Cook May Teach an Artist Something About Perfect Programs 


BY JENNY DUFAU 





There lived once a man who, because of an incomplete 
menu, at a feast given in honor of a king, killed himself 
because he considered this as the greatest dishonor. This 
man was Vatel, the chief steward in the house of the Grand 
Condé, who gave that feast for Louis XIV at Chantilly in 
1671. The tragic end of Vatel is described by Mme. de 
Sévigné in one of her famous letters to her daughter. She 
says: “The feast was a magnificent one. The hunting, the 
fireworks, the banquets on the lawn strewn with jonquils 
was like a fairy tale. But, at two of the many tables at 
which the court was sitting and enjoying the delicate and 
elaborate menu of the incomparable Vatel, the roast was 
missed. More guests had come than were expected. Vatel 
is in despair, and says to Gourville, the factotum: ‘I have 
lost my honor; I cannot stand such a disgrace.’ 
And then later: ‘I am dizzy; I did not sleep for 
twelve nights; help me give the orders!” which 
Gourville did, telling him that everything was 
perfect and the little incident insignificant. 

“The prince himself went to Vatel’s room and 
told him: ‘Everything goes well; nothing has 
been more splendid than the king’s supper, Vatel.’ 
But he answered: ‘Sire, your kindness gives me 
the last blow; I know there was no roast at two 
of the tables.’ ‘Not at all,’ answered the prince; 
‘do not worry, everything is perfect.’ 

“At 4 o'clock in the morning Vatel expected 
fish for the next day’s banquets. He went to the 
kitchens and found everybody asleep save a boy 
bringing two baskets of fish. ‘Is this all you 
have?’ asked Vatel. ‘Yes, sir,’ said the boy. He 
did not know that Vatel had ordered fish from 
every harbor. Vatel waited and waited for other 
fish to come. He grew restless and feverish and 
said to Gourville: ‘Sir, I cannot live after such 
a disgrace; my honor and my reputation are at 
stake.’ Gourville only laughed at him, but Vatel 
went to his room, set his sword against the door 
and tried twice to pass it through his heart; at 
the third thrust only he dropped dead. Mean- 
while fish was being brought from everywhere. 
Gourville went to tell it to Vatel and found him 
dead.” 

Not only at those times and not only for the 
table of kings was the menu an important ques- 
tion to humanity. We have only to recall Nero’s 
orgies or the banquets of the Romans cr the 
Greeks. It is a capital thing nowadays, too. We 
can hardly conceive any celebration without a 
banquet; no meeting of political, social or even 
religious order that we do not season most of 
the time with a repast; and the cook studies his 
menu as carefully as the speaker his elocution. 
And why not? When sitting and enjoying a well chosen 
menu, among sympathetic and brilliant guests, at a table 
covered with beautiful linen, set with sparkling crystal 
and silver, and tastefully decorated with flowers, then I 
confess myself that body and spirit are in perfect harmony 
one with the other. My eyes rest with complacency upon 
the table decoration; the fragrance of the flowers goes to 
my brain like a subtle intoxication; the delicate food not 
only warms my body, but it gives me such a sense of well- 
being that it animates my spirits. The golden and purple 
colors of the wines, the faint smoke of the dishes, the 
animated conversation—everything contributes to thrill 
body and spirit. The eyes sparkle, the lips are red without 
“rouge” and the imagination gallops and carries us to 
heights we did not suspect in us. 

The Musical Menu 

A concert program (if I may be permitted to be so ma- 
terial) is a sort of a musical menu. It has to be carefully 
prepared and tastefully presented; it can be a success or 
a failure, just like a menu! The comparison might not be 
very poetical, but at any rate it is aniusing. 

Coming back to poor Vatel, I have to laugh when I figure 
how many musicians would be left, if the least error in a 


program would have the same effect upon their honor as 
a lack of fish on the king’s table had on the prince’s stew- 
ard! I am quite certain there would not be a single one 
of them alive on our little planet. Because who can claim 
that he never committed an error or omitted something on 
his programs? I speak only from the standpoint of a re- 
productive artist, and especially a concert artist, a singer. 
Like Vatel, he puts together and presents to the public in 
a more or less tasteful and perfect way what another has 
created before, In this question, the concert giver has a 
superiority over the opera singer. The latter can select 
the part he thinks he is able to render best; but once this is 
done, he has to sing it as it is with its climaxes and weak 
points and has to make the best of it. A concert artist, on 
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the contrary, has his program entirely in his hands. If he 
is intelligent enough to know exactly his resources, as well 
as his limitations, he can make the best and most attractive 
programs. He is like an artist cook before an assortment 
of fresh vegetables, delicate meat, wonderful fruit and a 
scale of spices to season things after his own taste and 
judgment. There begins the work for both; there they 
have to show if they are equal to their task. 

The crowd is rushing to the concert hall and everybody 
is chattering about his own affairs. Some of them are dis- 
cussing the artist and his life and the stories which circu- 
late about him. One husband is furious because, coming 
home he had.to rush into his evening clothes, eat in a 
hurry, and did not even have time to smoke his usual and 
beloved cigar. Another one burned his tongue swallowing 
his coffee and cursing the concerts and whoever started 
them. There is a lady with too narrow shoes. They make 
her see the stars, but she has the reputation of having a 
tiny foot, so she must saffer to keep up such fame. There 
comes also a critic who hoped to be free this evening arid 
had to substitute a colleague at the last moment. “Well, 
wait a moment: I shall fix you!” This-mentally to the 
artist, with a look of revenge. 


In an elegant house: The lady is flirting and chattering 
with one of her beaux, a cigarette between her fingers. 
The plan was to go to the concert after dinner, but she 
wants to prolong the intimacy of the hour. “What a bore 
this concert!” What if we stayed at home? I shall give 
the tickets to my femme de chambre.” And leaning back in 
her chair with a defiant puff of smoke, she rings the bell. 
Here I congratulate the artist for this substitution. And 
then, finally, come the honest, modest ones who are just 
hungry for music and run to the concert hal! with eager 
expectations of a wonderful hour to pass. God bless them! 


The Program Question 


It is for the artist to compose such a program as to 
charm and captivate the attention of such a mixed and 
difficult crowd. He must bring something to make the 
furious husband forget his cigar; the elegant lady with the 
narrow shoes must be enraptured so as to forget herself 
and her tiny shoes so far as to take off furtively the in- 
struments of her torture in order to enjoy fully the won- 
derful evening. He must disarm even the critic and bring 
tears to the eyes of the femme de chambre. He must be 
gay and earnest and instructive for the eager music students 
and music lovers. 


And the cook! A week before the party his mistress 


calls him to her boudoir. “James, I hope you will 
surpass yourself this time! You know 
that Mrs. X. is always talking about her 


new cook and how wonderful he is. 
to know that I have a better one; remember 
that I promised Mrs. R. your famous ‘sauce 
hollandaise’ with the fish; have plenty of hors 
d’ceuvres, and have the right wine for 
course. Oh, I almost forgot! Mr. W. raves 
about the oysters he ate in New Orleans at 
Antoine’s. I told him that you knew how to 
prepare them.” 


I want her 


each 


When the cook is finally dismissed, he puts 
both hands in his hair, and IT am afraid he 
curses. Then, with a defiant look: “Very well, 
I shall show them what I can do!” His public 
is about the same in substance as that of the 
artist. There are the snobs and the blasés who 
pretend to know everything and to be tired of 
everything. There are the ignorants and the 
envious ones who criticize everything; but then 
also the ones who are honestly hungry and ac 
cepted the invitation glady and who mean to 
enjoy every bit of the menu offered to them, not 
to speak of the welcome company of friends. 

The artist is at his desk, head in his hands, and 
thinks. To prepare a program is a joy and a tor- 
ture at the same time. There can be superabun- 
When 
I go shopping, for instance, and I see an endless 
display of the same article I want, in hundreds 
of different fabrics and colors, I drop on a chair 
and shut my eyes, and I, who know exactly what 
I wanted before entering the store, I just lose 


dance of material or a'so scarcity of it 


myself in this labyrinth of more or less tasteful 
and beautiful things. It upsets me and makes 
“Why, I wanted decidedly 
blue and here is such a wonderful shade of red, 


me quite nervous 


and red is such a good color for me! 
it will not match my hat! 


Yes, hut 
And it happens that, 
like a coward, IT run away, once, twice, before coming 
to a conclusion and a purchase. Or I go 
coming 


into three 
what I want 


Such are the distresses of the artist composing a program 


or four stores before across 
besides the satisfaction and the rapture when he finds what 
he likes and what appeals to his artistic and human feeling, 

He needs a classical, dignified beginning which silences 
the public and gives the atmosphere. This is the formal 
introduction between artist and public. Then. in order 
to warm up in his second number without departing too 
suddenly from that dignity and purity of style, the artist 
will appeal to Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, ete, Who could 
resist the loveliness, the depth and tenderness of these 
selections? Then the richness of color, the passion and 
brilliancy of an Italian operatic aria thrills his audience 
completely, and like champagne, the graceful and piquant 
French compositions bring artist and public in so close a 
contact that when the former comes finally to a familiar 
tongue and familiar strains, giving a fine choice of English 
and American music, he has reached the zenith of his artis- 
tic achievement. 

Vatel was too proud; an artist is too little proud, some- 
times. So, as strange as it may seem, a cook can give 
a lesson to an artist. 
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KANSAS CITY ENJOYS MUSIC 
BY VISITING ORCHESTRAS 





Prominent Organizations Augment Local Efforts— 
Mozart Club’s Concert—Marie Kaiser a Home 
Favorite—Harold Henry in City—A Notable 
Recital and Concert 





Kansas City, Mo., May 25, 1916. 

The Symphony Society of New York gave us the third 
great symphony concert this spring. It seems a happy ac- 
cident to have three such orchestras as the Minneapolis 
Symphony, the Philharmonic Society and the New York 
Symphony come at the end of the season when our own 
fine orchestra has for months been paving the way for a 
higher appreciation of orchestral music. 

Walter Damrosch and his organization are always wel- 
come here. Much interest in the concert lay in the ap- 
pearance of Josef Hofmann, who gave a masterful per- 
formance of the Chopin concerto in F minor. He was 
obliged to favor the audience with an encore, choosing the 
Chopin ballad in A flat. The program ended by spirited 
performance of the Grainger British “Folksongs and 
Dances.” 


Mozart Club Concert 


The Mozart Club gave its fifth annual concert in the 
First Presbyterian Church 9n West Side. The entire pro- 
gram was a splendid testimony to the earnest purpose of 
this club. Individual development is the keynote which 
finds expression from year to year in a higher ensemble. 
Most noteworthy was the splendid performance of the 
John Sebastian Bach concerto in D minor for three pianos 
by Geraldine Shepard, Mrs. Hardin Howard and Mrs. 
George C. Gray. This great work, so rarely heard, de- 
mands a high development of musical taste and intelli- 
gence, which found adequate expression. 

Esther Shaw gave a good performance of the “Dance of 
the Gnomes,” Liszt. This club is proving a factor in cul- 
tivating a higher musical standard. During the year it 
has given many public performances in the public schools 
as well as open performances in club rooms. 


Marie Kaiser Favorite at Home 


Marie Kaiser, who is rapidly creating a big demand in 
the East for her exceptionally good singing, appeared re- 
cently in this, her home town, in recital at the Temple, un- 
der the management of a talking machine company. 


Harold Henry Calls on Friends 


Harold Henry spent a day recently with friends en route 
to Chicago from Wichita, Kan., where he served as judge 
in the piano contest held during the Southwestern Musical 
Festival. He reports an abundance of blossoming talent 
among the younger players. 

King Pupil in Recital 

Ethelena Elliott, pupil of Rudolph King, gave a piano re- 
cital recently in Drexel Hall. Her selections were from 
Chopin, MacDowell and Liszt, ending with the Mendels- 
sohn concerto, and revealed a careful student of good tal- 
ent and industry. Paul Lawless assisted in two groups of 
songs for tenor and pleased the audience, as he always 
does. 


Young Men’s Orchestra 


Under the direction of Henri Shostal, the Young Men's 
Hebrew Association Orchestra gave its second concert on 
a recent Sunday’ evening at the Temple on Linwood. 
This second concert revealed an abundance of hard work 
done since the last concert. The players are all young and 
in a plastic state, and Mr. Shostal is showing himself a 
master in his ability to shape them up into high musical 
standards, Everything was clear cut and in good tune. 
Theodore Mack gave a good performance of Leonard’s 
“Souvenir de Bade” for violin. Mr. Shostal is doing a 
great work for the future of music here. 


Marie Sundelius Delights 


Marie Sundelius appeared as soloist at the last concert of 
the Kansas City Symphony Orchestra, giving some groups 
of songs with a rare beauty of voice and simplicity of man- 
ner quite her own. 


Interesting Concerts 


Chevalier Rodolfo Fornari, who has many friends 
of his operatic days here, gave two recent concerts at the 
Grand Avenue Temple. He has not lost anything of his 
wonderful sonorous voice, which he used effectively in 
operatic selections, In his company are Karel Havlicek, a 
young violinist of exceptional talent; Carmelita Wilkes, a 
soprano of fine possibilities, and Malvina Ehrlich, a pianist 
whose dash and agility are quite astounding. 


Morning Choral Concert 


At Drexel Hall, the Morning Choral gave its fifth annual 
concert under the direction of Mrs. Herman F. Dow, its 
founder and inspiration. This club of women’s voices is 


- fair was so successful that Manager Williams asked Miss 





one of a number scattered among teachers all doing com- 
mendable work. “The Indian Summer” cantata by Marzo 
was an ambitious number and well interpreted. Charles H. 
Cease sang with exquisite voice and delightful freedom 
songs from Schumann and Schubert. He sang also a group 
of modern songs with tender and humorous spontaneity. 
Hubert E. Small, flutist, added to the enjoyment of the 
occasion by some excellent solos. 


Talented Pupils Heard 

Rudolf King, pianist, and William A. Bunsen, violinist, 
presented two talented advanced pupils in joint recital at 
the Grand Avenue Temple on Thursday evening. Blanche 
Leventhal-Frutkow is one of the excellent young pianists 
of the city, and her playing of the Beethoven “Sonata 
Pathetique,” “Liebestraum” and eighth rhapsody by Liszt 
added new names to her long list of admirers and friends. 

Max Martin made his first appearance here as violinist. 
He has by one bound made a place among the very best 
local players. The program he played with ease and good 
authority would have taxed the endurance of a seasoned 
concert player. It included G minor sonata (Tartini), E 
minor concerto (Nardini), “La Folia” (six moods) 
(Corelli), ballade and polonaise (Vieuxtemps). 

Tuesday evening, in Morton’s Hall, Bess Murphy, pupil 
of Mrs. Carl Busch, gave a piano recital, showing in a 
long and ambitious program a talent and training of high 
average. The piano sonata by Grieg, selections by Liszt 
and Chopin, found under her capable fingers a good ex- 
pression. Grace Wheeler gave a group of violin pieces 
and Mrs. H. Cease sang a group of Miss Lichtenwalter’s 
songs to her accompaniment. 

GENEVE LICHTENWALTER. 





Three American Institute Recitals 





May 25, 26 and 27 marked recitals of students at the 
American Institute of Applied Music, New York, Kate S. 
Chittenden, dean. At the first, those who deserve special 
mention for their excellent playing were Gretchen Thayer, 
Grace D. Frank, Teresina Cavagnaro, Catherine Kamper, 
and Louise R. Keppel. The singers who did good work 
were Myron Carman and Mildred Dewsnap, the latter 
especially having made enormous progress. Mesdames 
Powers and Davis also sang duets. 

May 26 was principally devoted to a program of “In- 
termediates,” pupils who are working to attain technic. 
Samuel Prager, a tiny lad of eight, played cleanly. Etta 
Schult showed good rhythm in all her playing. New- 
man D. Winkler player with snap. Elsie Dardek did 
good work. Ina Pihlman and Helen Westfall played with 
clearness. Margaret Tomlinson, soprano, has made very 
satisfactory progress under Mr. Lanham, Ream Hoxie also 
singing well. 

May 27, Margaret Spotz, a thirteen year old pupil of 
Miss Ditto, gave the entire recital. It consisted of num- 
bers which afforded very good opportunity to judge the 
soundness and excellence of the instruction given at the 
institute. None of them of exceeding difficulty, they all 
required a full measure of technical ability and imagina- 
tion. This promising youngster exhibited much solid mu- 
sicianship, and her playing is entitled to words of all pos- 
sible encouragement. There were moments of real beauty 
and finish. A recital is announced for Friday, June 2, at 
the MacDowell Gallery, 108 West Fifty-fifth street, New 
York, and a recital by the graduating class for Monday 
evening, June 5. 





Austin Pupils’ Violin Recital 





An unusual pupils’ concert was that of May 27, given 
at the Lord & Taylor “Chickering Hall,” by ten selected 
violin pupils of Florence Austin, “America’s violinist.” The 
class played finely, every student doing well. Things went 
without a hitch, all playing from memory, and 400 peo- 
ple heard and applauded with zest. As the hall seats but 
300, it is evident there were many standees. Helen Wood 
played, for the first time, with good clear tone. Rebecca 
Reznikoff played the Handel sonata in E with big broad 
tone. Louis Levine’s beautiful tone was noticed. Flor- 
ence Heineman played with good intonation and excellent 
style; every one paid her compliments. Louise Reid played 
beautifully also. Little Eva Welcher, a tiny doll of a 
child, received enthusiastic applause; she played a Seitz 
concerto on a half-size violin without a slip. As encore 
she gave the gavotte by Gossec. Ralph Silverman was the 
most finished violinist, playing Vieuxtemps’ concerto ex- 
ceedingly well. He is very gifted. There was so much 
applause that he had to give an encore. Muriel Silber 
played well indeed, with much temperament and mag- 
netism.. Lyle Udell Smith is technically reliable; she 
played the Bruch concerto in G minor without a flaw, and: 
in rapid tempo. 

Flowers in abundance were sent the players, and the af- 
Austin to give a series of recitals next year. Mi 
herself played all the accompaniments, 
entire sympathy. 
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@COMMENT ON LUCY GATES’ “FAUST” 


Singer Praised Unreservedly for Her Salt Lake City 
He ‘Opera Production 








“An excellent company, selected entirely from Salt Lake 
talent,” says’ the Salt Lake City Herald-Republican, speak- 
ing of Lucy Gates’ recent “Faust” production there. “As 
Marguerite,” continues the same paper, “the Salt Lake 
prima donna excels her charming delineation of Violetta 
in ‘Traviata’ last year. Her most admirable trait is that 
she does not pose vaingloriously. She does not try to be 
Lucy Gates, but, instead, enters intensely into the person- 
ality of the role she is portraying, until it is Marguerite 
that appeals to the sentiments and sympathies of the au- 
dience. The battle of emotions in the church scene is per- 
haps her most perfect characterization, which has its 
tragic climax in the agonies of the prison, where in voice 
and demeanor her treatment of a most difficult ordeal 
could not be surpassed.” 

After the opening performance the Herald-Republican 
said: “Miss Gates was an adorable and faultless Mar- 
guerite both in the artistry of her singing, whatever the 
mood, and in demeanor. At the shrine in the church 


"scene, when conscience drove through her heart the de- 


moniacal accusations of Satan, and in the prison scene 
with the tragic finale she was superb. . Fay 

In the Deseret Evening News Miss Gates was paid this 
proud tribute: “Salt Lake is again engaged in its annual 
task of taking off its hat to Lucy Gates. This enterprising 
young lady, whose history the past ten years or more has 
kept her in the limelight in a fashion exceeded by no other 
Utah artist, excepting Maude Adams, has scored so many 
deep impressions in concert and opera that she is now 
ranked as one of the surest magnets Manager Pyper’s 
seasons afford. Last fall her production of ‘Traviata’ was 
little short of a sensation, but so far as strenuous work 
and artistic achievement go, it was little more than child’s 
play compared with the leviathan task of planning, re- 
hearsing, building, coaching and singing in so tremendous 
a work as ‘Faust,’ Miss Gates made a beau- 
tiful, delicate and winsome Marguerite, acting with the 
quiet taste and artistic manner, which showed the best 
schooling, allied with high vocal and histrionic gifts. Her 
beautiful soprano voice was heard to the best advantage. 
She thrilled the audience with the fervor of both her 
singing and acting.” 

From the Tribune is culled the attached praise: “Lucy 
Gates has won a world-wide fame. Her ability as both 
singer and actress has been recognized in every musical 
center of the world, but she lost nothing and gained some- 
thing by the interpretation that she gave last night in her 
role of Marguerite, the central figure in the great and un- 
dying tragedy, voiced in the music of Gounod,” 

Praise was given by all the papers to B. Cecil Gates, 
‘the young conductor, who displayed exceptional authority 
with the baton, and to the assisting company, Willard 
Andelin (Mephistopheles), John W. Summerhays (Faust), 
Hugh Dougall (Valentine), O. D. Romney, Evangeline 
Thomas and Florence Summerhays, 

Following the Salt Lake City run, Miss Gates’ “Faust” 
company was scheduled to appear at Provo, May 22; Og- 
den, the 23rd; Logan, the 27th. On Friday evening, May 
26, Miss Gates sang in the May Music Festival at Poca- 
tello, joining her company in Logan on the 27th. 





Mrs. Barton French Is Chairman of the 
Music Committee at Sing Sing 





Mrs. John MacArthur informs the Musicat Courter 
that Mrs. Barton French is the chairman of the music 
committee at Sing Sing Prison, and that she is in no way 
connected with the new committee formed for the intro- 
duction of music in the prisons all over the United States 
and abroad. As yet no president has been elected. 

On May 16 Mischa Elman, violinist, played at Sing Sing 
prison to over 1,600 men. His example will be followed 
by many other famous artists, beginning next fall. Al- 
ready a number of artists have volunteered their services 
to the national committee of music in the prisons. Mrs. 
John MacArthur is the founder of the new committee. 














Lada to Feature Scenic Effects by Willy Pogany 


Lada, the dancer, has just had designed for her a new 
poster drawn by Willy Pogany, the noted Austrian artist, 
some of whose recent work has been declared to be in 
the same class with the bizarre creations of Joseph Urban 
and Leon Bakst. The poster shows Lada poised on one 
foot and defying the laws of gravitation, evidently in- 
spired to dance by a tiny faun seated on a flower-studded 
hillock. The conception and the working out of the idea 
are both highly artistic and the whole picture is sugges- 
tive of the airy lightness, grace and buoyancy which are 
so characteristic of Lada’s dancing. 

Lada is so pleased with Mr. Pogany’s poster, a repro- 
duction of which is shown herewith, that she has com- 
missioned him to design the scenic backgrounds for 
several of the new dances which she will add to her 
repertoire for next season. Among them will be a recent 
composition of Claude Debussy, the new ballet by Gliere 
especially written for her and dedicated to her by the 
composer and several novelties by Russian musical 
writers. The sketches already submitted by Mr. Pogany 
give assurance that his scenes will be strikingly novel. 

Careful attention is being shown the musical portion of 
the Lada programs also. On tour she will be assisted by 
her own orchestra and in many of the larger cities will 
appear jointly with the Russian Symphony Orchestra 
under the direction of Modest Altschuler. 





Brooklyn Concert for American 
Red Cross Society 





On Wednesday evening, May 17, a concert for the benefit 
of the Brooklyn Chapter of the American Red Cross 
Society, was held at Sonia Hall, Brooklyn, 

Members of the committee in charge were: Mrs. Stuart 
Close, Mrs. Arthur Bevan, Emily C. Jung, Ethel Beldon 
and Edward Nicholson, Jr. 

The program was as follows: Trio for piano, violin 
and cello, “Serenade” (Widor) and “Molly on the Shore,” 
by Percy Grainger, Mary Hobson, Ethel Beldon and 
Frances Christmas; Chorus, “Come Unto These Yellow 
Sands” (Purcell), “Flow Gently, Sweet Afton” (Spilman- 
Stewart), “Forget-Me-Not” (Giese-Lichter), the Froebel 
Chorus, with Evelyn Capelle at the piano and Mrs. Stuart 


Close. director; Reading “The Death Disc” (Mark 
Twain), Helen Turney: cello solo, “Elegie” and scherzo 
(Von Goens), Frances Christmas; soprano solo aria 
(Verdi), by Signorina Rosa Vollono; violin solo, “Fantasia 
Appassionata,” Vieuxtemps, Ethel Beldon (encore), “Ber- 
ceuse,” by George S, Carl; chorus, “Blest Pair of Sirens,” 
Bruno Huhn; “Invocazione d’Amore,” 
Anthony Paganucci, played by the composer; tenor solo, 
Signor Paolo Calvini; trio, allegro, finale, Foote, Misses 
Hobson, Beldon and Christmas, 


piano _ solo, 





Some Will Rhodes Engagements 





Will A. Rhodes, Jr., the Pittsburgh tenor, who recently 
appeared in Canton, Ohio, scored a decided success with 
the music lovers of that city, which resulted in a return en- 
gagement for the early fall. The press spoke of his robust 
tenor voice of pleasing quality and much power and flexi- 
bility. In the Sewickley Herald he was spoken of as a 
tenor whom Charles Wakefield Cadman had called a “Real 
Tenor” with a capital R and a capital T. The same paper 
also spoke of his versatility and the effective manner of 
his rendition, which at all times delighted his audience. 

“Too much cannot be said concerning the solos by Will 
A. Rhodes,” remarks the Youngstown (Ohio) Telegraph 
in commenting upon a recent appearance there of this 
singer. “Mr. Rhodes, whose talent is well known and ap- 
preciated in the city, possesses a natural tenor voice of re- 
markable strength and exceptional tone quality. His num- 
bers were given with a brilliancy and feeling which de- 
lighted his hearers.” In this same regard, the Youngstown 
Vindicator says, under the caption, “Pittsburgh Tenor 
Scores,” “Mr. Rhodes’ voice is particularly appealing and 
his work called for much favorable comment.” 

Among the engagements which Mr. Rhodes filled during 
May were appearances May 12, at a concert in Tabernacle 
Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh; May 18, with a quartet 
at South Avenue M. E. Church, Pittsburgh; May 25, a 
concert at Herron Hill; May 31, concert at Cumberland, 
Md. June 1 Mr. Rhodes is scheduled to appear with 
quartet at Donora. June 7 and 8, Mr. Rhodes will 
sing the leading tenor part, Alexius, in the production of 
“The Chocolate Soldier,” which is to be given at the Alvin 
Theatre, Pittsburgh. June 12 and 13, he is booked to open 
the new theatre at East Liverpool, Ohio, giving a concert 
program each evening. 





Esther Dale Sings at Amherst College 





Esther Dale, soprano, is a singer who through requisite 
training and vocal ability is much in demand for solo work 
in oratorio. On May 4 she sang with the Middlesex Mu- 
sical Association at Middletown, Conn., when “Elijah” was 
given under the direction.of Karl P. Harrington. May to 
she was heard in a. performance of “The Creation” 
given under the direction of Prof. William Bigelow. Miss 
Dale is well and favorably known for her concert work, 
especially in New England; and was recently heard at 
Turner Falls, Mass. Next season she will be under the 
management of Florence L. Pease, 





Franko in Willow Grove 

Nahan Franko and his orchestra are having an exceed- 
ingly successful engagement at Willow Grove Park, near 
Philadelphia. His programs are a skillful blend of light 
and classical music, and the huge crowds at the Franko 
concerts are overwhelming that popular leader with ap- 
plause. Among the composers on the Franko programs 
are Wagner, Richard Strauss, Beethoven, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, Tschaikowsky, Grieg, Chabrier, Humperdinck, 
Handel, etc. 


Spirescu for Cincinnati “Pops” 


Oscar Spirescu, formerly conductor at the Royal Ruma- 
nian Opera House, Bucharest, and also with the Boston 
and Montreal opera companies a few seasons ago, is di 
recting the six weeks’ season of “Pop” concerts of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, which began May 28. He 
met with excellent success upon his debut, 
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Rue Marbeuf (Champs-Elysées) 
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As hinted in last week’s letter, the “Festival of the Three 
Guards” at the Trocadéro proved an enormous success. 
Not a seat was vacant in the vast auditorium when the 
President and Madame Poincaré entered the Presidential 
box. As the “Marseillaise” by the Garde Républicaine was 
sounded, the huge audience rose to its feet with a rustle. 

A tremendous welcome was accorded the Coldstream 
Guards as they marched on to the platform playing the 
“British National Anthem”; and to the band of the Italian 
Royal Carabinieri, playing the “Marcia Reale.” 


A Musical Feast 


The splendid musical program which followed elicited 
unbounded applause. Some of the notable numbers were 
“Le Salut 4 la Serbie,” by the Coldstream Guards; the 
“Italian National Hymn” and “La Marche du Couronne- 
ment,” by the Italian Carabiniers; “God Save the King” 
and the “Festival of Empire,” by the Coldstream Band; 
Patil Dérouléde’s “En Avant,” recital by Madeleine Roch, 
of the Comédie-Frangaise, with drum and bugle accom- 
paniment by the Garde Républicaine; Sir Edward Elgar’s 
“Le Carillon Belge,” sung by Jane Pierly, accompanied by 
the Coldstream Guards; “Hymne au Soleil” (Mascagni), 
by the Carabinieri; the “Russian National Anthem,” sung 
by Mlle. Lapeyrette, of the Opéra, accompanied by the 
Guarde Républicaine ; the whole concluding with the “Mar- 
seillaise,” sung by Mmes. Marguerite Carré and Lapey- 
rette and Hector Duframe, accompanied by the Carabinieri 
and the Guarde Républicaine with the Coldstream Guards 
singing the refrain. 

“Tout Paris” Present 

Conspicuous in the brilliant social, political and diplo- 
matic gathering were the President and Mme. Poincaré, 
with various members of the President’s suite; Aristide 
Briand, the French Premier; William G. Sharp, the Amer- 
ican Ambassador; Lord Bertie, the British Ambassador ; 
Signor Tittoni, the Italian Ambassador; and M. Izvolsky, 
the Russian Ambassador. A 

The Coldstream Guards 


The Coldstream Guards arrived in Paris directly from 
the “front,” with Captain J. MacKenzie Rogan, their band- 
master, and were received by M. Balay, of the Republican 
Guard. 

The regiment of the Coldstream Guards was organized 
by Oliver Cromwell and the band was in existence, but 
formed of civilians, in 1742. Later, about 1785, with the 
consent of the then colonel, the Duke of York, the regi- 
ment’s permanent military band was then established and 
increased from time to time, sixty-six executants being the 
band’s full number at the present time. 

Under King Edward VII the band of the Republican 
Guard met that of the Coldstream Guards at Boulogne, and 
the friendly relations then established have become ever 
pleasanter. 

The band of the Royal Carabinieri, with their leader, 
Cavaliere Luigi Cajoli, were welcomed at the Gare de Lyon 
by the bandmasters of the Garde Républicaine and the 
Coldstream Guards. Their arrival was the signal of an 
ovation from the populace. 

The three guards met together in Paris for the “Fes- 
tival” they wished to give for the benefit of French and 
Italian war charities. 

The Italians 


The Italian Royal Carabiniers are of Piedmontese origin. 
It was crganized in 1815 in the Kingdom of Sardinia and 
took part in all the Italian war of independence. It 
was the charge of the three squadrons of Carabinicrs at 
Pastrengo in 1848 which decided the battle. Their blood 
is being freely shed in the cause of today. 

The band was mobilized in May, 1915, and remained at 
the front, at Isonzo, until this winter. The appearance of 
the Carabinieri in Paris gave an added picturesque note 
to the capital. They were wearing their campaign uni- 
form, gray-blue with a silver star on the collar. The en- 
thusiasm of the Parisians was great when the Carabinieri 
on their arrival struck up the “Marseillaise,” civilians un- 
covered, all military and police saluted; when the national 
hymn ended, enthusiastic applause resounded again and 
again and.continued till the “Marche Royale” struck up. 

A Garden Festival 

The Trocadéro success of the “Three Guards’ Festival” 

desided that a second, a “popular” festival, should be given 


7 


in the open air. The day of the “Garden Festival” dawned 
bright, and by three o’clock in the afternoon the, Garden 
of the Tuileries was crowded with 20,000 happy listeners 
and no less happy musicians. A memorable April Sunday; 
emotion was in the air, added to by the sweet perfume of 
tee lily of the valley, that little flower of May day, but 
worn this year in honor of the fete of the three guards 
on the last day of April. 

The program began with the Italian hymn, played by the 
Garde Republicaine, followed by Berlioz’s “Cellini” over- 
ture and a suite from Messager’s “Two Pigeons.” ‘Lhe 
Italian band followed with the “Marseillaise,” Rossini’s 
“Siege of Corinth” overture, and a “Rigoletto” fantasy. 
After further numbers the program concluded with a ren- 
dition of the Italian hymn and the “Marseillaise” by the 
combined bands. 

A drawing by Poulbot in the Journal brings back to mind 
the object of the fete, for war charities. A young soldier 
with his comrades in a wood being drenched with deadly 
shot suddenly stoops and exclaims: “Oh! chic! .. . 
myguet!!’ (“lily of the valley”). 


The Opéra 


The Paris Grand Opéra was reopened for the first time 
since the beginning of the war for matinee performances 
on Thursday, December 9, 1915, after sixteen months’ 
closure. 

It would seem from the choice of works recently put 
upon the scene at the Opéra that most favorable results 
may be expected. 

Jacques Rouché, the new director, is smoothing away 
the inestimable difficulties of readjustment and, with tactful 
skill, preparing for this first national theatre of France a 
repertoire worthy of the nation. 

M. Rouché rightly judged an honored place in the Opéra 
repertoire due to “Le Roi Arthus,” the chef d’ceuvre of the 
regretted Ernest Chausson. For twelve years this “King 
Arthus,” superbly illustrative of French musical art, was 
refused its rightful place in the French theatre, and, with 
“L’Etranger” of Vincent d’Indy, received—but not wel- 
comed—ten years ago at the Opéra, sank into semi-ob- 
livion. A decade ago popular prejudice was rife against 
Wagner’s genius; artists of the generation of Ernest 
Chausson and Vincent d’Indy, inspired by Wagnerian tra- 
dition, were accused of servile imitation. Later, justice 
overcame prejudice, the musical genius of Wagner received 
full recognition. 

Today, M. Rouché notes with satisfaction the enthusias- 
tic reception of “Le Roi Arthus” and “L’Etranger” at the 
Opéra. Of the latter the entire second act and the finale 
may be counted among the finest pages of music. All who 
were so visibly impressed by the excerpts from these two 
magnificent works may look forward confidently to hear- 
ing them soon in their entirety at the Opéra. 

M. Rouché’s confidence in the public appreciation of the 
series of concerts of ancient music (and dances) organ- 
ized by him and orchestrated and directed by Henri Biis- 
ser, has been amply justified. The fourth of these con- 
certs was “Caréme-prenant,” and. most ably has M. Funck- 
Brentano in the argument seized seventeenth “Shrovetide” 
music, manners, masques, costumes, ballet with the pret- 
tiest imaginable choreagraphic figures. “Caréme-prenant” 
takes place in the court of a seigneurial castle in the time 
of Louis XIII for the French monarch’s pleasure. 


D’Indy Conducts 


Yesterday afternoon at the Opéra Vincent d’Indy con- 
ducted the orchestra in the performance of “Le Roi Ar- 
thus.” The matinee began with the second act of “La 
Fille du Far West,” by Puccini. Included in the program 
was-also a repetition of “Caréme-prenant.” 


Saint-Saéns at the Opéra Comique 


The Opéra Comique continues its regular repertoire of 
standard works, including “Carmen,” “Manon,” “Werther,” 
“Louise,” “Lakmé,” “L’Aphrodite” and other favorites, to 
which a recent addition is “Phryné,” by Saint-Saéns. 

The management of the Opéra Comique received a 
charming note from the valiant octogenarian, Camille 
Saint-Saéns, before his departure for Buenos Ayres. The ' 
grand master had himself conducted the performance of 
“Phryné” at its striking revival at the Opéra Comique. 
The note is appended and reads: 

“Dear GHeust—With by warmest thanks for this second 
birth of ‘Phryné,’ still more brilliant than the first, I am 
sending you this money for the scene shifters; it is only 
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fair they should have some share in the universal cheer- 
fulness. What should we do without these humble col- 
laborators? Had I known your intentions sooner, I should 
not have made an engagement with America (South), and 
I should hae asked you that I might continue to conduct 
my work, for I took extreme pleasure in it and was not 
at all fatigued—quite the contrary! Destiny willed other- 
wise. We must submit. Should I never return from this 
adventurous voyage I shall owe it to you that my life has 
known at its close one of the greatest artistic joys of my 
interminable career. . . . 
“Cordially yours, with heartfelt gratitude, 
“(Signed ) C. Satnt-Saéns.” 


More and Lighter Opera 


The Trianon-Lyrique, after having completed its reper- 
toire of operetta, will this week increase that of opéra 
comique by adding “La Dame Blanche,” by Boildieu. This 
work, with “La Traviata” and “Le Pré-aux-Clercs,” repre- 
sents the true lyrical repertoire of the present program. 
As to operetta: “La Petite Mariée,” “Les Cloches de 
Corneville,” “Les Mousquetaires au couvent,” “Les Saltim- 
banques,” are so many favorite pieces which will alter- 
nate with the chief works above mentioned. 


Shakespeare Not Forgotten 


“Forget not him whose soul though fled from earth 
Seems yet to speak in strains that cannot dic.” 

It is three hundred years since the “Swan of Avon” 
passed away, 1616-1916, yet Europe—indeed, the whole 
world—is still busy with him as with a contemporary. 
Ruler and people unite in doing homage to the great 
genius, William Shakespeare, sweetest singer, greatest poet, 
“not for an age, but for all time.” 

Before the Paris monument to Shakespeare in Boulevard 
Haussmann, Camille le Senne, president of the Souvenir 
Littéraire, delivered-an address of homage to the poet and 
playwright on the occasion of his tercentenary. 

Some of Shakespeare’s verses were also recited, 

King George of England received the following telegram 
from Raymond Poincaré, President of the French Re- 
public: 

“France wishes to express her sympathy with the great 
literary manifestation under Your Majesty’s patronage on 
the tercentenary Shakespeare anniversary. It is not only 
that all humanity is heard through Shakespeare’s voice, but 
that same voice has taught us how to understand and ap- 
preciate the imperishable soul of a friendly nation. 

“ (Signed) RayMmonp Poincaxk,” 

King George V replied: 

“I highly appreciate, Monsieur ie President, your sym- 
pathy with the homage of Shakespeare’s memory, which 
my people and I are rendering and your assurance that 
the heart of the French nation beats in sympathy with us. 
May the imperishable works of his genius be the bond of 
an inalienable friendship between France and England. 

“(Signed) Georce R.I.” 


The Perennial “Belle” 

“The Belle of New York” arrived in town some ten days 
ago. She is very popular, holding receptions every night 
and also on Thursday and Sunday afternoons. She is 
stopping at the Théatre des Variétés on the Boulevards. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Beach have left Paris for their coun- 
try home at Asola, near venice. Mr. Beach is the com- 
poser of “La Féte de Pippa,” produced here recently. 

Comte pe Detma-Hee. 
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Concert of the Musical Art Society 
of Long Island 


Garden City, L. IL, May 30, 1916. 

One could easily have imagined, approaching the Gar- 
den City Hotel, that it was a night of grand opera, in 
noting the long line-up of private cars, which brought the 
owners and friends to attend the spring concert of the 
Musical Art Society, May 26, 1916. It was a notable so- 
cial and musical event, and the spacious ballroom of the 
hotel was well filled with the elite of Garden City and 
the surrounding country. The staging effect was pic- 
turesque and unique, with a slightly raised platform on 
which were seated the members of the chorus (about six- 
ty-five in number). Surrounded by beautiful flowers and 
palms, as they stood, the effect was as though~they were 
in a garden. The participants upon the program were 
Roberta Glanville, soprano; Arthur Klein, pianist, and the 
chorus of the society, assisted by the Forest Hills branch, 
Harriet Ware, musical director. The accompanists were 
Mrs. T. A. Stoddart, Miss Coulson and Mrs. H. Hall Mar- 
shall. Mr. Klein began the program with “Melodie,” op. 





16, No. 2 (Paderewski) ; “Campanella” (Paganini-Liszt), 
and later on “Blue Danube Waltzes” (arranged by Schulz- 
Evler), and two Chopin numbers. Mr. Klein has a flow- 
ing style and technic. He was obliged to respond with an 
encore to the enthusiastic applause of the audience. 

Miss Glanville sang the aria from “Madame Butterfly,” 
“Un bel di vedremo,” in Italian, very effectively, and with 
the intonation suited to this aria. She gave for her second 
appearance “Down in the Forest” (Landon Ronald), a 
beautiful, sustained song; “Daddy and Babsy” (Simon 
Levy); daintily rendered, and “Printemps” (Leon Stern) 
in French, which showed fine vocalization and technical 
control. 

The chorus sang “Summer Night” (Rheinberger), “The 
Time of Maying” (Hammond), with beautiful quality of 
tone and expression. The former was repeated with 
unique humming tone, which had an obligato effect to the 
melody played on the piano. Will Hammond’s beautiful 
concerted number was well rendered. Miss Glanville sang 
the solo to Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song,” and both she 
and the chorus did fine work. “The Heavens are Telling” 
(Haydn) completed the program, and was effectively ren- 
dered. Miss Glanville, T. A. Stoddart and W. H. Mad- 
den sang the trio parts. The rendition of this difficult 
number illustrated the fact that the society could take up 
the oratorios, and render them artistically and tradition- 
ally. Miss Ware is a graceful and intelligent conductor, 
and she brought out the prominent parts effectively. The 
ensemble was good and well balanced. The voices are 
exceptional in tone and effect. Miss Ware has added 
laurels to her musical achievements. Frep A. Grant. 





CEDAR RAPIDS FANS 
FOR STRANSKY FORCES 


Philharmonic Thoroughly Satisfies Iowa City—Mme. 
Culp at Mt. Vernon Wins by Superior Art— 
Other Metropolitan Visitors—Notes 





Cedar Rapids, Ia., May 20, 1916. 

The New York Philharmonic Society, Josef Stransky, 
conductor, presented recently a program of masterpieces 
in a manner that aroused no end of appreciation and 
enthusiasin from the large audience present. Mr. Stransky 
conducted in a masterly manner, the precision of attack 
and the sonority of tone, and the beauty and color of the 
string choir, being noticeable features of his work. Dvorak’s 
fourth symphony was the most important work of the 
evening. It was listened to with especial interest as many 
in the audience had never heard the work before, the 
“New World” symphony of Dvorak being more familiar 
here. This is filled with delightful passages, which Mr. 

transky, himself a Bohemian, and feeling keenly the mood 
and inspiration of the composer, was able to present in 
a worthy manner, and making it alive with fire, sentiment 
and understanding. The Liszt prelude, also showed new 
beauties under the Stransky baton. Most commendable was 
the sparkling, rhythmical portrayal of the “Capriccio” 
of Rimsky-Korsakoff, a work filled with the atmosphere 
of the modern school. 

The two soloists, Eleanore Cochran and Theo Karle, 
made their first appearance in Cedar Rapids. Miss Coch- 
ran has a lyric voice of good quality, and her phrasing and 
legato were especially admired. Particular interest cen- 
tered in the tenor, Mr. Karle, as he is an lowa man who 
has won fame in a short time and has a future of big 
things ahead of him. He possesses a voice of great beauty, 
a noble organ which he uses with natural freedom and 
a sincerity that is refreshing to listen to. He was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm and sang several times before the 
audience would be content. 

The ever impressive overture to “Tannhauser,” superbly 
read by Mr. Stransky, concluded the program, and elicited 
insistent and loud applause. 

This was the first appearance in Cedar Rapids of the 
Philharmonic Society. Many people came from the snr- 
rounding towns to enjoy with us the pleasure of hearing 
it. Every one appeared thoroughly satisfied and pleased. 
A second concert will therefore be a welcome event. 


Mt. Vernon’s Big Musical Event 


Julia Culp, Lieder singer, sang at Mt. Vernon, Iowa 
Chapel, April 3, to a record audience, both in size and ap- 
preciation. Many people attended from Cedar . Rapids 
and others came from Iowa City, Waterloo, Cedar Falls, 
Vinton and Belle Plaine. 

Mme. Culp’s program at Mt. Vernon opened with a 
group of Schubert songs, in which she seemed to put new 
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life and new ideas and embody them with a’ beauty and 
fascination never before experienced. In the second group 
was a delightful old English number, “Passing By,” by 
Purcell, and a fine and exceptionally interesting “Japanese 
Death Song,” by Sharp. “The Cottage Maid,” by Bee- 
thoven, “Pendant le Bal,” by Tschaikowsky, and “Migno- 
nette,” by Weckerlin, completed the group. 

As an interpreter, Mme. Culp rose to her greatest heights 
in the Brahms songs, that possess so much finesse, beauty 
and subtle color, yet are so difficult to master and satis- 
factorily present, that Mme. Culp’s art seemed all the 
greater for her wonderful interpretation and complete ren- 
dition of these masterpieces of song literature. The ap- 
plause was so persistent that the great diva sang two 
extra numbers, “I’ve Been Roaming,” by Horn, and “The 
Star,” by Rogers. 

This program was the one which Mme. Culp was to 
sing at the Music Festival last year and was prevented 
from so doing through illness. Every one who held tickets 
for the 1915 date were sent tickets to this concert, a 
courtesy on the part of her management that was appre- 
ciated and generally praised. 


New York Visitors 


Victor C. Winton, of Winton & Livingston, concert 
managers of New York, and Frances Alexander, repre- 
senting Antonio Sawyer, concert manager, were recent vis- 
itors in Cedar Rapids. 


Notes 


A recital by pupils from the class of 1915-1916 was given 
by Margaret West at the Library Auditorium on the after- 
noon of April 20, 

The Girls’ Glee Club of Coe College, Risser Patty, direc- 
tor, spent the week of April 24 in a concert tour of the 
nearby towns. Success attended every appearance. 

ELNA Barrett JACKSON. 





Gilberté Tour an Unequivocal Success 





Hallett Gilberté, the American song composer, tenor 
and pianist, has been on tour in the Middle West. He 
has given recitals, and appeared at private affairs in Phil- 
adelphia, Harrisburg, Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Toledo, 
Cleveland, with appearances to come in Chicago, Engle- 
wood, Buffalo, and will close his season in Boston, May 
18 he gave a recital for the Toledo Eurydice Club, the 
entire program being filled with Gilbertéan music. Many 
of his songs had to be repeated, others had three recalls, 
etc. “An Evening Song’ had to be repeated, by Reginald 
Morris, baritone, and “Spring Serenade” was done twice 
more, such was the enthusiasm it created. Pupils of Felix 
Hughes in Cleveland gave recitals May 22 and May 29, 
at both of which Gilberté songs were sung, Mary Lock- 
wood, a “star pupil,” singing Gilberté’s waltz song, “Moon- 
light and Starlight,” wonderfully well. The music stores 
there displayed pictures and songs of Gilberté in their 
windows, and he was also the object of much social at- 
tention. Ralph Everett Sapp’s pupils gave songs and 
choruses by Gilberté at Sorosis Club Rooms, Cleveland, 
May 24, when repetitions and encores were the rule of 


_ the evening. His “Dusky Lullaby” (women’s voices) had 


special success. At all these places he was re-engaged, 
for an entire “Gilberté Evening” next season, which is 
indeed the highest kind of a compliment. 

Following his Boston recital, June 10, he departs for 
his beautiful summer home, “Melody Manse,” Lincoln- 
ville Beach, Maine. Here the Gilbertés entertain exten- 
sively, having as guests prominent musical and society 


folk of Boston and New York. 





“Every time an attempt is made to provide opera in 
English we have the same old discussion, which ends in 
the absurd statement that opera texts ought not to be 
translated, and cannot be translated. Why should Eng- 
land—the country with the most copious and beautiful 
language—be the only country in the world to take this 
view ?”—London Daily Telegraph, 
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Julia Hostater to Return 


Julia Hostater, the American mezzo-soprano, who has 
lived in Paris for many years, spent several months here 
last winter familiarizing herself once more with her native 
land and looking over the field preparatory to returning 
to undertake professional work here during the season of 
1916-17. At the end of April, Mrs. Hostater returned 
to her Paris home, but she wili be back here by October 1, 
to fulfil the numerous engagements which her manager, 
the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, is now booking for her. 
She will spend much time in Paris this summer complet- 
ing the preparation of her repertoire for next season in 
America. Mrs. Hostater is a supreme singer of German 
Lieder, but she does not limit her work to them by any 
means. She will present numerous French and Russian 
novelties and also make a specialty of various songs by 
Debussy, which she is studying with the composer him- 
self this summer. 

She is another one of the many American singers who 
are better known abroad than in their own land. She 
has sung with unvarying success in all the important musi- 
cal cities of Europe and can without doubt look forward 
to an equal success in America. In France she has had 
the very cream of engagements of the French capital, hav- 
ing appeared at various times with the Lamoreux Orches- 
tra under Chevillard, with the famous orchestra of the 
Conservatoire, the first symphonic orchestra of France, 


JULIA HOSTATER, 


Mezzo-soprano, 


and under the direction of Vincent d’Indy at the Sorbonne. 
In Germany, too, she has scored successes wherever she 
has appeared and had been engaged for an appearance 
with Arthur Nikisch and the famous Gewandhaus Or- 
chestra in the fall of 1914, the fulfilment of the engage- 
ment being prevented by the war. 

Mrs. Hostater’s voice is one of charming quality and 
under perfect control. Her interpretative ability is of 
the highest. She was educated as a pianist before be- 
coming a singer, a fact which accounts for her extremely 
high rank of musicianship. As a true interpreter of Lie- 
der she can be reckoned second to none of the prominent 
singers of today. 





Yvonne de Tréville Has Returned 
to Her Jersey Summer Home 


Having spent the entire past year in constant travel for 
her concert tours, Yvonne de Tréville has decided to spend 
the greater part of this summer at her country place in 
Elizabeth, N. J. As gardening is one of her favorite pur- 
suits, and the training in flower arrangement which she 
received from a famous Japanese professor in Honolulu 
was so thorough as to make her almost a pastmistress in 
the art, she is looking forward joyfully to at least two 
months of out of door life. 

The many song birds that make the great trees of New 
Jersey their favorite summer haunt will furnish De Tré- 
ville with appropriate companionship and inspiration. 





Peoria Musical College Commencement 


The annual commencement of the Peoria Musical Col- 
lege, Peoria, Ill., of which Franklin Stead is director, will 
be held in the college recital hall the morning of June 17. 
P. G. Rennick will give the commencement address and 
Franklin Stead will confer the degrees and award the 


diplomas and certificates. The 1915-1916 class is composed 
of eleven graduates from various departments. Interest- 
ing musical numbers will form a part of the program. 

During the past term twelve graduate recitals have been 
given, besides many recitals by students from the under 
grades. 

Commencement week will be an exceptionally busy one 
and will open with a dramatic recital, Monday evening, 
June 12. Tuesday evening, June 13, the commencement 
concert will be given. 

Thursday evening, May 25, Mrs. C. G. Steinhardt, organ- 
ist, of the junior class, pupil of Franklin Stead, gave an 
interesting program. 





Cecil Fanning Sings Molique’s “Abraham” 


The Bowling Green Messenger of May 12, 1916, says: 
“The most difficult role of the entire oratorio was en- 


ARTISTS AT BOWLING GREEN FESTIVAL. 

Left to right: Elinor Beach, soprano, head of vocal department, 
Kentucky State Normal School; Lucy Marsh, soprano; 
Hill, tenor; Frances Morton-Crume, contralto; Cecil 
baritone; John D. Sample, tenor, 


Fanning, 


trusted to the young American baritone, Cecil Fanning, and 
his portrayal of this exacting role was one of the most 
completely satisfying things that musical Bowling Green 
has ever experienced. The first few notes of Mr. Fan- 
ning’s voice, rich, warm and pulsating with youth, com- 
manded instant attention and continued to hold the au- 
dience spellbound the remainder of the evening. The 
flexible voice of this remarkable young artist, guided by 
an wunerring dramatic instinct, alternately swayed his 
hearers with exaltation, despair and resignation as the 
mood of the singer fluctuated. It is a difficult task to 
select for especial distinction any of Mr. Fanning’s solos, 
but we were more charmed with the richness of ‘Let There 
Be No Strife’ and the compelling dramatic quality of ‘Let 
All the Men Come Up.’” 

The accompanying picture shows the soloists at the 
Bowling Green Festival, which was under the direction of 
Franz Strahm. 





Wolfsohn Pupil in Interesting Program 


The following program was given by Louis Meslin, a 
pupil of Leopold Wolfsohn, on Saturday evening, May 20, 
1916, at the Wyckoff Heights Church, New York City, 
Walter Freudenfal, violinist, assisting: Prelude C sharp 
minor (Rachmaninoff), etude, op. 2, No. 1, etude, op. 2, No. 
6 (Henselt), valse, op. 34, a 6 (Chopin), Louis Meslin; 
“Fantasie Othelle” (Ernst), Walter Freudenfal; “Caprice 
Espagnole” (Moszkowski), Louis Meslin; “Romanza An- 
daluza” (Sarasate), “Legende” (Wieniawski), “Spanish 
Dance” (Rehfeld), Walter Freundenfal; “Liebestraume,” 
nocturne III, sixth rhapsody (Liszt), Louis Meslin, 

The young pianist displayed artistic development. His 
technic is clear and brilliant and he plays with much tem- 
perament. He was obliged to respond to several recalls 
and added extra numbers, 

Mr. Wolfsohn, of 427 West 144th street, New York City, 
with whom Mr. Meslin has been studying for the last two 
years, has reason to feel much gratified at the progress 
made in so short a time. 

Leopold Wolfsohn will present his artist-pupils in two 
recitals at the Wanamaker Auditorium, New York, June 
9 and 23. 





Klibansky Pupils Are Busy in New York 


Alvin Gillet gave a song recital at the auditorium of the 
West Side Young Men’s Christian Asociation June 7. 

Betsy Lane Shepherd’s next recital at the Wanamaker 
Auditorium occurs June 14, at 3 p. m. 

At the same auditorium, Florence McDonough will be 
assisting vocalist at a piano recital by Claire Rivers, June 
7, and Zona Maie Griswold will give her first song. xpeital 
there June 21. 

Mr. Klibansky will give an “Examination "Recital for 
his junior class June 6, 8:15 p. m., at the studios, 212 West 
Fifty-ninth street. 
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THE RECTOR SYSTEM OF MUSIC STUDY 
Something About a Teaching Method and Its Sponsor 





“The Rector System for the Practical and Theoretical 
Study of Music,” compiled and edited by Henrich von 
Stein, is designed to give the teacher an absolute guide 
for teaching, “absolute because it leaves nothing unsaid, 
and covers every phase of musical pedagogy. 

This Rector System comes in the form of a series of 
lessons, each lesson enclosed in a separate folder and 
complete in itself. The lesson folder contains, in every 
case, not only the instruction, explanatory notes, rules, 
etc., but also a question sheet with blank spaces left for 
the answers and blank space for the teacher’s record, 
showing exactly the percentage of credit for success or 
partial success in every part of the lesson. This teacher's 
record taken from Lesson II, for instance, is as follows: 
“correct notes, 20 per cent.; correct fingering, 20 per cent. ; 
hand position, 10 per cent.; loud counting, 10 per cent.; 
fluency (not speed), 10 per cent.; tempo (speed), 10 per 
cent.; firm fingers, 20 per cent.; total, 100 per cent.” In 
a similar way the percentages are given at the end of each 
lesson throughout the work, Credits thus given are to 
be used in winning diplomas of proficiency from the Von 
Stein Academy of Music, in Los Angeles, Cal. They may 
be issued only by accredited teachers of this system. A 
space is left for the name of the pupil, date of completing 
the lesson, and the signature of the accredited teacher. 

The testimonial of the accredited teacher reads as fol- 
lows: 


To whom it may concern: This is to certify that.............. 


is an accredited.............. to Rector System of music study and 
as such is empowered to grant full credits to such students as may 
place themselves under..... tutelage and there complete music study 
in all branches up to and including...... grade, and that all certifi- 
cates of proficiency issued by...........seeeeeees will receive our 
written endorsement. 
Los Angeles, California, this...... day 
Weicces $F icc 
Von Stein Acapbemy or Music, 
ccoesbaseneeceons Director. 


The certificate of affiliation reads as follows: 

To whom it may concern: This is to certify that............... 
has successfully passed all written examinations of Rector System 
for affiliated instructor of music up to and including............. 
grade, 


Los Angeles, California, this...... day 
Gini sce 191 
Von Stein Acapemy or Music, 
oaauneeacacee wien Director. 


There are five grades: 1, elementary grade; 2, junior 
academic grade; 3, senior academic grade; 4, collegiate 
grade; 5, graduating grade. At the commencement of the 
elementary grade Mr. von Stein writes: “Let it be under- 
stood from the outset, that the word ‘lesson’ is not to 
convey the impression of a ‘lesson’ to be learned and 
mastered in one sitting. On the contrary, it will be found 
both necessary and beneficial to work on each lesson until 
the required percentage of 100 has been attained.” Each 
lesson is complete in itself and leads by easy and regular 
degrees to those that follow, As the pupil advances, 
little pieces are given, beginning with five finger pieces 
of the easiest grade, and advancing to the most difficult 
works of the classic masters. This music is not merely 
advised or suggested by name; the pieces themselves are 
actually included in the folders of the Rector System. 
“Once the system is purchased, there remains no necessity 
of purchasing anything else, not even a sheet of paper. 
Everything is provided that the pupil can possibly need 
throughout the entire course of study. This includes an 
alphabetical index, student’s record book, record of special 
credits, illustrations of hand positions,” etc. 

Each folder has an attractive cover. This cover has at 
the head the portrait of some celebrity: Liszt, Moszkow- 
sky, Strauss, Meyerbeer, etc., and drawings illustrating the 
possibilities of usefulness of a musical education: “At 
home,” “at school,” “the graduate,” “the goal,” “social 
life,” “companionship.” 

All that is said in writing about this Rector work is 
unsatisfactory, for the reason that it would require a 
volume to give in detail the contents of the many folders 
that comprise the Rector System. It should be said, how- 
ever, that the Rector System is not a system in the 
ordinary restricted and perverted sense of that word, All 
too often that word “system” simply means a fancy, a 
fad, a trick, a cloak to hide incompetence or an experi- 
ment. The Rector System aims, on the contrary, to be a 
complete symposium of the best methods of the best 
masters of all times. It is a standardization of music 
study omitting all that is unnecessary and superfluous, 
omitting all that is experimental, and including everything 
that is necessary to the education of the pupil, mental, 
muscular, physical, spiritual, esthetic. It is thoroughly 
practical, and there is no guesswork about it, for it is 
nothing more or less than the tried and proved knowledge 
of the great masters of music.” The pupil can faithfully 
follow those masters with the aid of this system which 
has been compiled in so complete a manner by Mr. von 
Stein. P, 





RETA MITCHELL, 
One of the teachers at the Von Stein Academy of Music. 





DR. WILLIAM C. CARL’S 
SONG GAINS FAVOR 


Noted Organist’s “Spring Voices” Sung—Notes of 
Guilmant Organ School Faculty and 
Advisory Board 





Many were the inquiries as to who composed the beau- 


_tiful “Spring Song,” sung as encore by Margaret Harri- 


son, the soprano soloist at the commencement of the Guil- 
mant Organ School, New York, May 25. This is “Spring 
Voices,” by William C. Carl, Mus. Doc., director of the 
Guilmant Organ School, and, has been sung in the past 
by Kathrin Hilke, then soprano soloist of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, and other well known singers. 

Following is the makeup of the faculty of this success- 
ful institution, which not only prepares organists, but aids 
them to secure positions: Organ department, William C. 
Carl, Mus. Doc.; theory department, Clement R. Gale, Mus. 
Bac. Oxon.; Warren R. Hedden, Mus. Bac., F. A. G. O.; 
hymnology, Howard Duffield, D. D.; musical form, Thomas 
Whitney Surette; organ construction, Lewis C. Odell, A. 
B.; organ tuning, Charles Schlette; board of examiners, 
Prof. Samuel A. Baldwin, Clarence Dickinson. 

This is the honorary advisory board, all of them being 
personal friends of Dr. Carl, whom he usually sees every 
summer on his European trip: Théodore Dubois, honorary 
president (formerly director of the Paris Conservatoire) ; 
honorary advisory board: Eugene Gigout, organist of St. 
Augustin, Paris (professor of the organ at the Paris Con- 
servatoire) ; Sir Frederick Bridge, organist of Westmin- 
ster Abbey; Joseph Bonnet, organist of St. Eustache, 
Paris; Charles Tournemire, organist of Ste. Clotilde, 
Paris; Georges Jacob, organist of St. Louis d’Antin, Paris; 
Dr. Charles W. Pearce, director of Trinity College, Lon- 
don; T. Yorke Trotter, Mus. Doc., director of the London 
Organ School; F. de la Tombelle, the French organist- 
composer; John E. West, English organist-composer. 

A glance at the alumni association of the Guilmant Or- 
gan School shows many well known organists’ names, 
among them being T. Scott Buhrmann, Wesley Ray Bur- 
roughs, W. Ralph Cox, Roy Kinney Falconer (the presi- 
dent, 1915-16), Harry Oliver Hirt, Harold Vincent Mulli- 
gan, Willard Irving Nevins, Louise Dade Odell, C. Irving 
Valentine, Hubertine Wilfrieda Wilkes, Mary Adele Lis- 
com, etc. 





Good Music at Strand Theatre 





Delightful daily musical programs are given at the 
Strand Theatre, New York, under the supervision of Carl 
Edouarde, musical director. Many vocal and instrumental 
solos add to the musical entertainment at this attractive 
moving picture playhouse. 

The management spares neither effort nor expense in 
engaging only the best artists to entertain the tremendous 
attendances at the theatre which has gained the reputation 
of being “The Temple of Music.” 





“The Russians have taken Trebizond. Before this 
achievement, we believe that not many people knew where 
Trebizond was. But Offenbach did, for he wrote an opera- 
bouffe concerning a princess who hailed from there.”— 
London Musical News. 



































“Here—at one’s ten fingers—is 
all the piano has known, all the 
masters have dreamed: A tone of 
a million hues and extended 
range, an emotional content of 
fathomless beauty.” 
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has that vibrant mass of tone re- 
sponsive to the musician’s stormier 
impulses and to quieter moods, 
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monies, 
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Josephine McGill, who in 1914-15 went to Knott 
County up in the Kentucky mountains to hunt up some 
mountaineer folksongs at first hand, met with some 
peculiar experiences, 

It wounds the mountaineer’s pride to know that he is 
considered rather different from other people and this 
results often in a certain shyness and stubbornness in his 
communication with persons from the outside world, 
whom he calls “furriners.”. Miss McGill learned of a 
woman living way back in the mountains, eighteen miles 
from the little town where she made her headquarters, 
who, it was said, was the only one in the county knowing 
the words and music of a certain song. So she rode out 
the eighteen miles on horseback to see this woman. She 
was well received and spent the day at the cabin, but 
the woman simply could not overcome her shyness on that 
peculiar point and Miss McGill had to leave without her 
song. She went back twice later, making her way into 
the good graces of the woman, and on her fourth visit 
she was convinced that the song would be sung for her. 
But the day passed, dusk began to come on and she had 
to leave on her long homeward journey. Still the woman 
would not come to the singing point. So Miss McGill 
gave up in despair, said good-by and started home again. 
The first part of the way was up hill for some distance 
and her horse walked. She had gotten three or four miles 
away from the farm house when she heard a hail be- 
hind her and looked about to see the woman’s little boy 
pelting after her. She reined in and waited for him. 


When he came up he said, “Mis’ Brown come by just after 


you wuz gone.” 

“Well?” 

“She ‘lowed to Mom as how she thought you wuz an 
orphan.” 

“Well?” 

“Mom ‘lowed as how if you wuz an orphan, she thought 
she'd sing that song for you.” 

The youngster mounted behind and the horse’s head 
was turned back. The good woman, now that she had 
found an excuse to save her pride, sang the song re- 
peatedly until Miss McGill had completed her record, and 
evidently was very proud indeed to do so. Miss McGill 
stayed over night, and in triumph departed the next morn- 
ing with many thanks to the mountain woman, 

The “orphan,” by the way, still has a dear old mother 
who is hale and hearty. 

oe 6 eos 

It is funny how some people insist on not enjoying 
things, a fact recalled by reading two different newspaper 
items on two consecutive days last week. One of them, 
an article about the moon, explained with great care how 
Coleridge, in his “Ancient Mariner”, had gotten the technic 
of that orb badly mixed up. I believe the horns pointed 
down instead of up according to the poet, and something 
else was out of order as well, which the scientific gentle- 
man carefully explained never could have been. So be 
careful never to read the “Ancient Mariner” again. 

The very next day some painstaking gentleman wrote 
to an evening paper all about Kipling’s “On the Road to 
Mandalay”. Here is a part of his letter: 


The dawn in China differs in nowise from dawns in other tropical 
and sub-tropical places. I have seen many, many dawns in China, 
in Burma, the Bay of Bengal, etc., and never heard any “clap as of 
thunder,” a8’ one of your correspondents described it, unless there 
h d to be a thunderstorm, a common event during the south- 
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west monsoon, Frequently, at that time, low-lying banks of clouds 
on the horizon, silhouetted by the rising sun behind, look black and 
thunderous, but the quotation “out of China ’crost the bay” is in- 
correct, as are many things in “On the Road to Mandalay.” 

“By the old Moulmein pagoda, looking lazy at the sea.” 

The Moulmein pagoda looks on the Moulmein River, not on the 
sea; flying fishes do not play there. Moulmein is no more on the 
road to Mandalay than Shelter Island is on the road to Chicago. 
The dawn comes up over the land, and the bay is west. 


Dearie me! Also fe, fi; fo, fum, I think I smell the 
blood of an Englishman in that communication. It is to 
be hoped that the Authors’ Union will write to R. K. by 
the very next boat, requesting him to prepare at once a 
revised version of “Mandalay,” geographically, atmos- 
pherically, natural-historically correct. Not until that is 
done will the fearful stain be wiped from the 'scutcheon 
of English literature. 

*“* * * 8 

A bass friend of mine sent in the following advertise- 

ment which caught his eye in the New York Telegram: 
WANTED—Male singers that can wait on tables. 
Write Hillside Inn, Hawthorn, N. Y. 

I shall be interested to see whether this same bass friend 


announces before long that he is off to spend his summer 
in Westchester County. 

Here is another interesting musical advertisement which 
came from a Bangor, Me., paper by the way of F. P. A. 
in the Tribune: 

“For Sale: A small square piano that can be used 
as an organ and would be fine for a camp.” 

That must be a new variety, with waterproof roof. 

* * . * * * 


A while ago Robin Legge, writing to the MusicaL 
Courter from London, told about the association of the be- 
ginning of the Astor fortune with music, something a 
great many of us Americans surely did not know. 

Here is an advertisement which, regarded as news ma- 
terial, may not be very timely, for it was published in 
the “New York Packet” of May 22, 1786, but nevertheless 
is of distinct interest: 

Jacob Astor, No. 81 Queen street, Two doors from the Friends’ 
Meeting House, Has just imported from London An elegant assort- 
ment of Musical Instruments, such as piano-fortes, spinnets, piano- 
forte Guittars; guittars, the best of violins, German Flutes, clarinets, 
hautboys, fifes; the best Roman violin strings and all other kind of 
strings; music-books and paper, and every other article in the musi- 
cal line, which he will dispose of on very low terms for cash, 

Jake was an economical sort of a person, too. He did 
not have a shop, but kept his stock in two rooms of the 
house standing where 362 Pearl street now is, belonging 
to his his mother-in-law, the widow Sarah Todd. Adam 
Todd, a sailor, was the former husband of Widow Sarah 
and it was their daughter, Sarah, whom Jacob married, 
thus economizing on store rent. 

ee ee 

According to the Eagle, a young Brooklyn composer 
wrote four songs in one afternoon. They don’t seem to 
care how they behave over in that borough. 

Byron HAcEL. 





William W. Nelson to Conduct 
Colorado Midland Band 





W. W. Nelson, the well known St. Paul conductor, has 
made arrangements to conduct the Colorado Midland Band 
at Colorado Springs during the coming season. The band 
has a personnel made up of men from the leading orches- 
tras of American, including the Minneapolis, Kansas City 





WILLIAM WARVELLE NELSON. 


and St. Louis Symphony, and the Chicago and Boston 
Opera Corhpanies. 

Thus Mr. Nelson looks forward to a most successful 
season at Colorado Springs. 





Havens’ Vacation Plans 





Raymond Havens, the pianist, has leased the White Cot- 
tage on Lake Chaubunagungamaug, Webster, Mass., where 
he will spend the months of July and August. 
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Clarice Balas to Teach in 
Cleveland Music Settlement 


Clarice Balas, of whom the Cleveland Leader said, “Her 
tone is warm and full, persuasive on occasion and resonant 
when necessity demands it,” appeared as soloist at the final 
concert of the Cleveland Fortnightly Club. As is usual 








CLARICE BALAS, 
Pianist. 


with this young pianistic artist, her work was enthusiastic- 
ally praised by the press, who spoke of her “fine technic, 
her power, vivacity and charm.” After repeated impor- 
tunities on the part of those interested, Miss Balas has con- 
sented to devote one day each week to teaching at the 
Cleveland Music School Settlement. The ranks of these 
teachers have been depleted by death, and in addition to 
offering her own services, Miss Balas also sent two of her 
pupils. She is very enthusiastic about her new pupils, who, 
she says, seem to be more assiduous workers than those 
who belong to the class of well to do pupils who come to 
her home studios. 

In addition to her duties as a pedagogue, Miss Balas is 
being booked for concert appearances next season. 





Two H. Rawlins Baker Artist-Pupils 





Elloda Kemmerer and Charlotte Davis, pianists, both 
artist-pupils of H. Rawlins Baker, have appeared con- 
siderably in public the past season. Of Miss Davis, who 
appeared as soloist at Stamford, Conn., recently, a local 
paper said, “Miss Davis’ brilliant execution of her piano 
selections was warmly applauded.” She has a large class 
of pupils in Ridgefield, Conn., also teaches regularly at 
Miss Curtis” School, Danbury, Conn., and last but not 
least, plays the organ and directs a chorus choir. She and 
Miss Ives, vocalist, gave a recital in one of the mansions 
of Stamford, Conn., when several hundred people heard 
them, and the sum of $400 was secured for a charitable 
purpose. Miss Davis gave a pupils’ recital in the Con- 
gregational Church, of Ridgefield, March 27, when a score 
of her pupils took part, playing works principally by 
modern composers. Four of her pupils held scholarships. 

Miss Kemmerer was the pianist in a series of Trio 
concerts given in Allentown, Pa,, when the Allentown 
Citizen said of her: “Miss Kemmerer assisted at the piano 
in the Arensky Trio, in a most efficient and skillful man- 
ner.” She appears frequently as accompanist also, and a 
recent issue of the same paper refers to her capacity in 
this wise: “Miss Kemmerer accompanied the singers on 
the piano in her artistic and finished style.” 

Next season it is Mr. Baker’s purpose to bring out 
several of his best pupils in their own recitals, These 
affairs are sure to be of artistic stature, such are the ideals 
of Mr. Baker. A Leschetizky exponent, modifying his 
methods, however, to fit the special needs of each student, 
insisting on clear intellectual grasp, and detailed, artistic 
working out, these are some of the points comprised in 
the teaching of the piano by H. Rawlins Baker. 





Brewer’s Thirty-fifth Anniversary 


John Hyatt Brewer completed his thirty-fifth year as 
organist and musical director of Lafayette Presbyterian 





Church, Brooklyn, May 21, when appropriate proceedings, 
including a “surprise party,” by the choir, which presented 
him with a goodly sum, “to buy an easy chair, so he could 
rest in it, and at last give them some ease”; a special 
service, when he was “preached at,” praised, told what 
a good fellow he was, etc. An appropriate musical pro- 
gram contained works by Parker, Haydn, Buck, Brahms, 
Brewer and others, and a large portion of the Lafayette 
Record (issued monthly) was devoted to this event. It 
contained a picture of Mr. Brewer, with interesting data 
relating to the long service he had rendered, etc. David 
Gregg, former pastor, spoke at length about all this at 
the service, and the Brooklyn daily papers gave columns 
of space to the event. 

Mr. Brewer’s musical connections include the following : 
organist, Lafayette Church; Secretary department of 
music, Brooklyn Institute; Fellow American Guild of 
Organists (ex-Warden) ; conductor, the Apollo Club of 
Brooklyn; Fellow Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 





LEADING ARTISTS DRAW 
WILMINGTON CROWDS 


Southern City Has Been Enjoying and Still Is Antici- 
pating Noted Instrumentalists—Lada Delights— 
Becker Trio to Come 





Wilmingon, Del., May 20, 1916. 

The prosperity wave in which Wilmington has been roll- 
ing around for some time has done more than merely get 
the city business; it has brought the city a series of musi- 
cal events of which any city in the country can justly be 
proud. In that list were recitals by Fritz Kreisler, Albert 
Spalding, Ignace Paderewski and other luminaries of the 
musical stage, whom audiences throughout the world long 
have been applauding. 

In addition to the piano and violin events Wilmingtonians 
have been treated to a series of organ recitals wherein 
masters of that instrument delighted huge crowds. The 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra concerts under the lead- 
ership of Leopold Stokowski, and a concert by the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra under Modest Altschuler, have also 
been features of the season. 

Each of the performances was treated to capacity audi- 
ences, and, judging from the way the crowds came back, 
bringing larger crowds the city has gone music mad. An- 
other treat is in store for the music lovers when John 
Powell, the pianist, will play, on Monday night, before the 
Men’s Club of Trinity P. E. Church. Wilmington heard 
Mr. Powell first about three years ago and admired his 
work immensely. 


Lada With Russian Symphony 


The program rendered last night at the playhouse by 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra, together with Lada, the 
dancer, was an evening of rare enjoyment. In detail it 
was as follows: Overture, “Mignon” (Thomas), scherzo 
from C major symphony (Schubert), Lada; two Caucasian 
sketches (Ippolitoff-Ivanoff); “Valse Triste” (Sibelius), 
Lada; Indian song from the opera “Sadko” (Rimsky- 
Korsakoff), March “Miniature” (Tschaikowsky), Minuet 
(Beethoven), pizzicati (Delibes), second Hungarian rhap- 
sody (Liszt) Lada, “March Slav” (Tschaikowsky), 
“Shadow Dance” (MacDowell), Lada; violin solos, “Medi- 
tation,” from “Thais” (Massenet), “Serenade” (Arensky), 
Michel Gusikoff; “Blue Danube” (Strauss), Lada. 


Becker Trio Some Time in June 


Arrangements for the concert to be given by the Becker 
Trio of New York, composed of Ada, Rose and Albert 
Becker, are nearing completion. According to the latest 
rumors it is to be held at the New Century Club some 
time in June, the exact date as yet not having been an- 
nounced, SAMUEL M. RACHLIN. 





A Judge’s Opinion of De la Plate’s Singing 





Relative to a concert given in the Pasadena (Cal.) High 
School Auditorium, May 16, by the Cauldron Club of 
Singers, before an audience of 1250 persons, Charles Henri 
de la Plate, basso, one of the soloists, received this force- 
ful testimonial from Judge Perry P. Wood, of the Superior 
Court, Los Angeles, and president of the Pasadena 
Cauldron Club: 


Enclosed please find check of the Cauldron Club for the sum of 
$so, which amount is measured by our agreement, and not by our 
appreciation of the worth of your service. It we adopted the later 
measure, the club could not pay the bill. 

Your singing was exquisite. Personally, I do not know when I 
have heard so delightful a voice used with such charming artistry. 
I have heard the highest encomiums of you, from the members of 
the club and from others who had the privilege of hearing you. 
Permit me to express the hope that the Cauldron Club will again 
be honored by your presence. 

Sometime, if it be pleasing to you, we would be delighted to have 
you as guest at one of our little dinners. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) J. P. Woop. 
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FIFTEENTH ANNUAL KEENE FESTIVAL 
A BRILLIANT AND ENJOYABLE AFFAIR 


“A Triumph of Big Soloists, Big Orchestra, Big Chorus and a Big Conductor” 
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On the afternoon and evening of May 18 and 19, 
in the City Hall at Keene, N, H., occurred the fifteenth 
annual spring festival of the Keene Chorus Club, Nelson 
P. Coffin, conductor. There was a chorus of 250 voices and 
the orchestra of the Boston Opera House, under Louis 
Eaton’s direction. The soloists included many eminent 
artists, as follows: Belle Gottschalk, Olive Kline and 
Anita Rio, sopranos; Mary Jordan and Cara Sapin, con- 
traltos; Lambert Murphy and Jose Shaun, tenors; Pas- 
quale Amato, baritone; Willard Flint, base-baritone ; 
Frederic Martin, bass; and Cari Faelten and Anne Hath- 
away Gulick, pianists, Berdia C. Huntress was the ac- 
companist. 

The festival was one of the most brilliant in the his- 
tory of the city, and the attendances were the largest. A 
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remarkably success achievement in its entirety, due credit 
should be accorded to the Choral Club, its board of direc- 
tors and its efficient conductor. 


Afternoon Concert, May 18 


The festival opened with a miscellaneous concert. As 
was the case last year, the occasion was given over to the 
Keene High School Chorus of 250 voices, trained by Con- 
ductor Coffin. The Boston Opera House Orchestra accom- 
panied and the soloists were Belle Gottschalk, Willard 
Flint, Carl Faelten and Jose Shaun. There was a large 
and enthusiastic audience, 

The chorus was vastly improved over last year, dis- 
playing a better tonal balance and more adequate sonority. 
In Jacobowski’s “Pliable Swain” waltz, which opened the 
program, the youthful voices blended well and the tone 
was on the whole good. Gounod’s “Gallia” was also well 
rendered. Miss Gottschalk sang the solo parts excellently. 
The male contingent of the chorus presented Poniatow- 
ski’s “Yeoman’s Wedding Song” with good effect. 

Miss Gettschalk sang a group of songs with piano ac- 
companiment, including Tosti’s “Mignon,” Ware’s “The 
Call of Radha,” Clark’s “I Will Await Thee” and Mrs. 
Beach’s “June.” The selections were well suited to her 
voice, a clear, sweet toned soprano, and she sang with ease 
and intelligent expression. 

Mr. Flint’s numbers were “The Mad Dog,” by Lehmann; 
“A Sea Drift,” by Brander, and “The Pipes o’ Gordon’s 
Men,” by Hammond. He was warmly welcomed, as pre- 
vious successes had won him a place in the affections of 
Keene audiences. An exceptional musician and possessing 
a voice of natural beauty and expression, Mr. Flint put 
much feeling into his interpretations, especially in the stir- 
ring measures of Hammond's familiar song. His work was 
enthusiastically applauded, and it was necessary for him 
to respond with an encore. 

Mr. Faelten played a bourée by Bach, a rondo by Bee- 
thoven and a scherzo by Chopin. His performances were 
excellent and made an instant impression upon the audi- 
ence, 

Mr, Shaun sang three songs—‘“TI’ll Sing Thee Songs of 
Araby,” by Clay; “The Star,” by Rogers, and “O Thou 
Billowy Harvest Field,” by Rachmaninoff. Revealing a 
clear, high voice of considerable power and sweetness, 
the young tenor was warmly received. He also added an 
encore in response to much applause. 


Evening Concert, May 18 


The first evening concert witnessed a record attendance. 
The program was one of especial interest; it was divided 
into two parts, the first consisting of Grieg’s “Scenes from 
Olaf Trygvasson,” sung by Belle Gottschalk, Cara Sapin, 
Willard Flint and Jose Shaun, with the Chorus Club and 
orchestra, and the second, a miscellaneous concert by Pas- 
quale Amato, Anita Rio and the Chorus Club and orches- 
tra. Governor Rolland H. Spaulding was conspicuously 
present, and there were many visitors from neighboring 
towns and cities. 

Grieg’s difficult work was given an impressive rendition. 
Under Mr. Coffin’s able leadership, the chorus sang with 
marked distinction. It is stronger in its alto section than 
when heard last season, and has developed a better ensem- 
ble. Its attack was incisive, and it sang with power and 
vigor. The soloists were all excellent. As the High 
Priest, Mr. Flint left nothing to be desired, while Miss 
Gottschalk pleased in the part of the Woman and Mme. 
Sapin, as the Volva, revealed a rich contralto of pleasing 
quality and good carrying power. The orchestra was in 
perfect accord, ’ 

Mr. Amato opened the second half of the program. His 
selections included the prologue to “Pagliacci,” by Leon- 
cavallo, Verdi's aria, “Eri tu,” from “Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera,” and these songs: “Lungi dal caro bene,” Secchi; 
“Fetes Galantes,” Hahn; “Ein Weib,” Sinding, and “To a 
Messenger,” La Forge. Mr. Amato was in splendid voice, 
and sang with his familiar fervor, expression and beauty 
of tone. He was given an ovation, to which he responded 
graciously with several encores of interesting character. 

Mme. Rio sang the aria, “Ritorno Vincitor,” from 
Verdi’s “Aida,” and a group of “Mother Goose” melodies 
by Arthur E. Johnstone, which are dedicated to her. Mme. 
Rio is well known in Keene, and, as heretofore, her work 
was eminently pleasing. Her voice was clear and sweet, 
and she sang with great feeling. 

The chorus club ‘and orchestra rendered Meyerbeer’s 





“Coronation March” and an excerpt from the prologue of 
Boito’s “Mephistopheles.” 


Afternoon Concert, May 19 


The second afternoon was given over to an orchestral 
concert, with Anne Hathaway Gulick as soloist. The pro- 
gram was as follows: Symphony in G minor, Mozart; 
symphonic poem, “Le Rouet d’Omphale,” Saint-Saéns; 
overture, “Jubel,” Weber. These pieces for strings were 
played: “Abendlied,” Schumann; serenade, from “Na- 
mouna,” Lalo; Irish reel, “Molly on the Shore,” Grainger. 
Miss Gulick performed Paderewski’s concerto for piano. 
There was a large audience, 

The concert was one of the best instrumental perform- 
ances ever given under the auspices of the club. Mr. 
Faton conducted with fine discretion, and the orchestra, 
with Roland Huxley as concertmaster, ably supported him. 
Miss Gulick’s rendition of the concerto was delightful. 
She captivated her audience, and responded to insistent 
applause with two choice encores. Miss Gulick, who is 
Lut nineteen years old, is a pupil of Carl Faelten, who 
performed at the concert of the preceding afternoon, 

Evening Concert, May 19 

The festival was brought to a memorable conclusion on 
the evening of the nineteenth with a superb rendition of 
Verdi's “Requiem.” ‘The soloists were Olive Kline, Mary 
Jordan, Lambert Murphy and Frederic Martin. Another 
record audience was in attendance. 

Miss Kline and Miss Jordan were both new to Keene. 
The former has a pure, sweet soprano, beautiful in its 
high notes and of ample volume throughout. Miss Jor- 
dan’s rich contralto is remarkably controlled, of unusual 
range and delightful quality. Mr. Murphy and Mr. Mar- 
tin have sung before at Keene, and the occasion served 
but to enhance the favorable impressions previously 
created. The work of the chorus and orchestra again was 
excellent. The entire performance was enjoyed to the full- 
esi by the immense audience, and the concert was a fitting 
conclusion of a most brilliant festival. 





Donald Francis Tovey, who holds the Reid Chair of 
Music at the Edinburgh University, was married a few 
weeks ago to Margaret Kerr, Professor Tovey succeeded 


Professor Niechs at the University in 1914. 


ARKADIJ 


“The singer's chief merit lay in her interpretive 
powers, her sympathy and her remarkably clear dic- 
tion. Her voice is an excellent one.”—H. E. Kreh- 
biel, in the New York Tribune. 
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MME. BUCKHOUT’S RECITALS 


The “Singer of Dedicated Songs” Gives Recitals in Chicago and New 
York Suburb 











At Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill, May 18, Mme. Buck- 
hout sang a program of twenty-three songs, Charles Lurvey 
at the piano, and at Yonkers, N. Y., “Next to the largest 
city in the United States,” she gave a program on similar 
lines, May 22, all the songs being dedicated to her, 

A good sized audience attended the Chicago recital, treat- 
ing the singer to rousing applause, so that she had to re- 
peat portions of songs, as well as to add extra numbers. 

Foliowing her first group, Mme. Buckhout had to sing an 
encore, Shelley’s “Waiting,” also dedicated to the soprano, 
Duvernet’s “Du bist we eine Blume” (manuscript) had to 
be repeated, so appreciative was the applause. Blaze- 
jewicz’s Polish song, with its strange harmony and mazurka 
tempo, brought her prolonged applause, so this too had to 
be repeated. “The Star,” by Claude Warford, and “You 
and I,” by Stephens met with the same recognition. Of her 
singing, the Musica, Courier Chicago correspondent said 
last week, “She sang each song with beauty of tone and 
consummate art. The interpretations given the songs sung 
by Mme. Buckhout were all that could be desired.” The 
Chicago Herald of May 19\gave considerable space to her 
recital, saying in part: 

Mme. Buckhout disclosed a voice of attractive quality, which lost 
its power to charm only when the singer endeavored to soar into 
altitudes which were beyond her reach. In lyrics of arch or of 
dainty expression she made an excellent effect and she was not less 
successful in reflective sentiment. Thus she was constrained to 
repeat C. Duvernet’s “Du Bist Wie Eine Blume’’—~a Teutonic 
ditty evidently written by a Frenchman. . . . There was worth in a 
characteristic composition of Polish origin by Marya Blazejewicz, in 
Miss Branscombe’s “A Lovely Maiden Roaming’ and in Ribner’s 
“Resignation”— French song evidently written by a German. 

The program follows: “A Lovely Maiden Roaming.” 
Gena Branscombe; “I Know,” Mary Helen Brown; “Der 
Blommar Aster’ (Norwegian), Lawrence J. Munson; 
“Love In April,” Christiaan Kriens; “Eternity,” Oley 
Speaks; “April Rain,’ Oley Speaks; “I Am the Wind,” E. 
R. Kroeger; “Awake,” H. W. Loomis; “A Snowflake,” 
Chas. F. Manney; “A Song For You,” Frederick W. Van- 
derpool; “Phillis,” Marion Bauer; “Du bist wie eine 
Blume,” C. Duvernet; “Serenade,” Jas. P. Dunn; “The 
Star,” Claude Warford; “If I But Knew,” Floy Little 
Bartlett; “That Perfect Hout,” A. Walter Kramer; “Nie- 
czezesliva” (Polish), M. Blazejewicz; “Die Glocke.” M. 
Blazejewicz; “You And I,” Ward-Stephens; “Little Prin- 
cess Look Up,” P. M. Faraday; “Dearie,” Philip James; 
“A Valentine,” Hallet Gilberté. 























MME. BUCKHOUT. 
“Singer of Dedicated Songs” 


The Yonkers recital, given at Elks Hall, contained a large 
audience, which very evidently enjoyed everything the 
singer did, so prompt was its recognition as expressed in 
continued applause. Many of the songs were punctuated 
by applause, so she had to repeat a portion, as well as to 
sing encores, all being songs dedicated to her, Harvey 
Worthington Loomis, composer of “Awake,” a fine spring 
song, (still in manuscript), and Faraday’s waltz-song, 
for You,” were in the audience, and were prevailed upon 
to play the accompaniments to their own songs, this feature 
greatly interesting the hearers. Floy Little Bartlett’s “If 
I But Knew” had to be repeated, also Blazejewicz’s Polish 
song (still in manuscript), and Farraday’s waltz-song, 
“Little Princess Look-Up.” Hallet Gilberté’s effective “A 
Valentine,” with its melodious flow and rhythm, stirred 
applause, and many beautiful flowers were presented the 
fair singer. New York and Yonkers society was well 
represented in the audience. The following is from local 
papers: 

An audience of about 200 people, several of them from New York 
City, heard Mme. Buckhout, formerly of Yonkers, in a song recital 
last night in Elks Hall. The program of dedicated songs was long 
and unusually interesting. Mme. Buckhout was in good voice and 
frequently was compelled to respond to encores.—Herald. 


In Elks Hall last night an audience of good size applauded with 
enthusiasm a soprano who has wonderful gifts as a vocalist, com: 
bined with personal charm—Mme. Buckhout. The prima donna was 
in glorious voice—and in all the variations of tone it was delightful 
to listen to her. As a song interpreter she is among the best. 





Each group of songs was followed by an encore selection, and 
there were repetitions in between. The singer was in most happy 
and generous mood, and she entered so sympathetically and heartily 
into her work in every number that, while some of the compositions 
may have been better than others, by her rare art they all seemed 
to be equally good. It was an evening to be remembered by all 
who were present, 

F. W. Riesberg was an excellent piano accompanist. For two of 
the extra numbers the composers—Mr. Loomis and Mr. Vanderpool, 
who were in the audience—were called upon by Mme, Buckhout to 
perform the piano part.—Statesman. 


MME. BUCKHOUT IS HEROINE OF NOTABLE EVENT. 

The glorious voice of Mme. Buckhout was heard again in public 
in this city ata recital given by her in Elks Hall last night. Glo- 
rious is the word and these columns, which have sinned frequently, 
as is the habit of the public prints, in the loose use of adjectives, 
offer no* apologies in this instance. . . . Mme. Buckhout’s soprano 
tones of purest dramatic quality, governed as they are by a clear 
artistic sense, born of adequate training and mature experience, are 
assuredly among the best things in music now extant... . 

Mme. Buckhout sang five groups of songs. The program was 
lengthened by numerous encore numbers demanded by a friendly 
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audience which, for Yonkers, was of remarkable size for an event 
whose appeal lay solely to that limited class that has been blessed 
with a taste for the solo voice, 

All of the songs had been dedicated to Mme. Buckhout by the 


composers. Some of these have not been published; two, at least, 
had never before been sung in public. The two were “A Message” 
by Mary Knight Wood, and “Waiting” by Harry Rowe Shelley; in 
this last song, and in fact, throughout the last group, she let her 


tones fly and the result was superb. 

There was hardly a song in the twenty-five she sang that was 
without good qualities, but those which stood out particularly were 
Love In April,” Christiaan Kriens, fascinatingly gay; “Awake,” 
hy H. W. Loomis; “A Song for You,” by F. W. Vanderpool; “The 
Star,” by Claude Warford. These songs were both in the final 


group and formed part of a few minutes of rare artistic pleasure 


that reached its climax... . 


As to Mme. Buckhout's manner of singing, much might be said. 
Like all excellent artists she sings without visible effort, only her 
moving lips hetraying a physical operation, Her breath control 
seemed to be perfect. As she stood on the platform her beauty of 
face combined with that gay assurance that led her to request two 
composers of songs she sang to come forward to play the accom- 
paniment, gave a reasonable explanation of the reason why she was 
able, in choosing her numbers, to complete a long program solely of 

' ledicated to herself 

Mr. Loomis and Mr. Vanderpool were the composers so conspicu- 
justly honored. For the remainder of the songs the piano accom 
paniment was played by Mr. Riesberg. .His important part in the 
program added much to its value.—Daily News. 


Mme. Alda’s Birthday Party 





Frances Akla (Mrs. Giulio Gatti-Casazza), wife of 
the general manager of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
celebrated her birthday last Wednesday, by giving a 
dinner for fifty of her friends in her New York apart- 
ment. Dancing followed the dinner. Among those present 
were Lady Colebrook, Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Harriman, Mr. 
and Mrs, Leonard M. Thomas, Mrs. and Mrs. Francis L. 
Wellman, Mr. and Mrs, Benjamin S, Guinness, Mr. and 


Mrs, Otto H. Kahn, Mr. and Mrs. Ferderick T. Freling- 
huysen, Mr. and Mrs. George J. Gould, Mrs, William Astor 


Chanler, Barbara C. Rutherford, Susan Fish Dresser and 
Robert Goelet, J. Philip Benkard, Charles D. Wetmore, 
Cyril Hatch, Hamilton Fish, Jr., etc. 





Cecil Fanning an Akron Guest of Honor 





On May 15, the annual banquet of the Tuesday Musical 
Club of Akron, Ohio, was held at the Portage Hotel. More 
than 200 members and guests were present. Mrs. F. A. 
Seiberling was toastmistress, and Cecil Fanning, the guest 
of honor. A rather lengthy program was presented, dur- 
ing the course of which Evan Williams, an honorary :nem- 
ber of the club, sang, and Cecil Fanning recited some 
original poems. 





VISIT OF MINNEAPOLIS 
ORCHESTRA CAPS 
LAWRENCE EVENTS 


Local Artist Substitutes for Graveure—Nevin Conducts 
Own Suite—Favorite Soloists Assist—2,000 Witness 
May Fete—Skilton’s Masterly Music 





Lawrence, Kan., May 25, 1916. 

The visit of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra has 
for several years been the culminating event of the musi- 
cal season, and appears to give greater satisfaction to the 
public each year. Conductor Emil Oberhoffer and his 
artists are now well known in the University town, and 
are carried off to luncheon by their friends as soon as 
they emerge from their private cars. After luncheon 
comes a rehearsal at which one of the local artists or 
composers is likely to appear. This year the situation was 
unusually interesting in that respect: Louis Graveure was 
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reported seriously ill and had returned to New York, can- 
celing his engagements at the advice of a well known 
Omaha physician; that this physician was a good psy- 
chologist is proved by the fact that Mr. Graveure was 
married on the night of the concert in Lawrence. This was 
not known in Lawrence until later, but his place had to 
be filled. Lawrence has several artists capable of meeting 
this emergency, and the latest arrival among them was 
called upon, Mrs. Hermann Olcott, wife of the University 
athletic coach. The orly orchestration available was the 
“Blind Girl’s Song” from “Gioconda,” but Mrs, Olcott was 
ready, rehearsed after three hours’ notice, and sang at the 
evening concert in a manner which delighted the audience 
and won the cordial approval of Mr. Oberhoffer and his 
men, the conductor expressing a wish to accompany her 
again in a selection of her own choosing. 


Nevin Conducts Miniature Suite 


There are three composers in Lawrence, all members 
of the University music faculty, who contribute occasion- 
ally to these concerts. Once Carl A Preyer played his 
“Concertstiick,’ last year Charles S. Skilton conducted two 
of his shorter compositions, and this year Arthur Nevin 
presented his miniature suite, “Love Dreams,” which was 
first performed at Peterboro, N. H., at one of the Mac- 
Dowell festivals. Mr. Nevin desired to sit in the audience 
and hear his work, but Mr, Oberhoffer and his men were 
urgent that he should conduct, so he finally consented. 
The first four numbers are scOred for small groups of 
instruments, the last for full orchestra. Especially note- 
worthy was the treatment of harp and horns in the first 
movement, the pizzicato strings in “The Brook at Dawn” 
and the flute passages in “Butterflies,” while the closing 
polonaise brought a magnificent climax of full orchestra 
with a diminuendo ending that closed the work in the 
mood of the earlier movements, The soloists, Leonora 
Allen, soprano, and Jean Cooper, contralto, were heard 
for the first time in Lawrence and most cordially wel- 
comed, while Albert Lindquest, tenor, was received as an 
old favorite and recalled many times, The orchestra it- 
self, under Mr. Oberhoffer’s magnetic direction, was 
superb. One of its best successes was Debussy’s “Fetes,” 
which was heartily applauded, as well as the fourth 
symphony of Tschaikowsky. Mr. Oberhoffer’s reading of 
Becthoven’s fifth symphony was unusual in the delicate 
and poetical interpretation of the middle movements, 
which set off the brilliant finale to all the better advantage. 

A local soloist was Joseph A. Farrell, associate professor 
of voice at the University, who sang Pogner’s “Address” 
from “Meistersinger.” Professor Farrell had at first in- 
tended to sing a Haydn number so simple that Mr. Ober- 
hoffer had not called a rehearsal; the fact that he accord- 
ingly rendered the Wagner number without rehearsal in 
magnificent style is a high tribute to the musicianship of 
Professor Farrell. 


Annual May Fete Witnessed by About 2,000 Persons 


In spite of threatening weather and damp grounds, the 
University May Fete was held recently. About 2,000 per- 
sons, many of them. out of town visitors, witnessed the 
annual spring festivity, The natural stage was an excel- 
lent representation of the haunt of Venus, supposedly on 
the plain of Henna in Sicily, The time represented was 
the Vigil of Venus beginning the three days festivity in 
the spring of the year. Over 200 actors and dancers took 
part. One of the most impressive scenes of the afternoon 
was the appearance of Alma Mater and her attendants. 
The grouping of the senior women on the steps of Alma 
Mater’s throne was particularly effective. The Grecian 
atmosphere was carried out in the lighting of the incense 
on the altar by the high priestess, and by the offering of 
the libation carriers.: 


Music Written by Skilton 


The music of the fete was written by Charles S, Skil- 
ton, of the School of Fine Arts. faculty, and consisted of 
five Latin choruses with accompaniment for wind instru- 


ments, Following the first Latin chorus Pan and his 


companions appeared; the setting for Diana’s dance was 
a hunting scene, the deer, hounds and archery maidens 
completing the picture. The wind dance was well received, 
as were the solo dances of Pan, Apollo, and Bacchus. 
Venus was supported by a chorus of rose clad dancers, 
who with the mountain nymphs and naiads formed a 
pleasing group about her throne. The cloud dance, fol- 
lowed by the storm, and then by the rainbow dance, was 
one of the unusual and successful original features of the 
day. As dusk settled over the campus the seniors with 
their lighted torches left the throne of Alma Mater, and 


- presented the torches to the waiting juniors. 


Professor Skilton’s music, while it was not well per- 
formed because of the too small number of singers for 
an outdoor scene,. was perhaps the finest part of the fete. 
His handling of the voices, together with the supporting 
accompaniment, was masterly. H. C. Burzer. 
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CHILDREN’S CHORUS A FEATURE 
OF SPARTANBURG MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Five Hundred Young Voices Show Excellent Training—Series of Five Concerts 
Engage Solo Assistance of Prominent Artists and New York Symphony 
Orchestra—Twenty-second Annual Festival Pronounced a Great Success 











Spartanburg, S. C., May 25, 1916. 

May 16, 17 and 18 marked the twenty-second year of the 
Spartanburg Music Festival, which is the oldest and largest 
in the entire southern States and draws for its audience 
hundreds from neighboring cities and many from other 
States. The series was composed of five concerts—ora- 
torio, popular program, opera, symphony program and 
artists’ concert. The New York Symphony Orchestra, 
Walter Damrosch, conductor, was engaged for all concerts. 


“The Messiah” Sung at Opening Concert 


At the opening concert Handel’s “Messiah” was sung. 
Laura Combs, soprano; Merle Alcock, contralto; John 


by the flawless rendering of the magnificent “Amen” chorus, 
which brought the concert to a close. 


Children’s Chorus Enjoyed 


The second concert, popular program, was given before 
an audience of about 2,200. The children’s chorus of 500 
voices, trained by Lula Clarke Page, did splendid work and 
evoked much applause, perhaps the most popular number 
being “The Bridal Chorus” from Cowen’s “Rose Maiden.” 
Too much cannot be said for the splendid musical oppor- 
tunities given the children of the chorus, which is drawn 
from the public schools. It is said that a visitor in a Spar- 
tanburg cotton mill was amazed at hearing a young mill 


A GROUP OF SPARTANBURG FESTIVAL ARTISTS. 
Left to right, seated: Anna Case, Merle Alcock, Laura Coombs. Standing: W. Spencer Jones of Haensel & Jones, 
New York concert managers; Theodore Harrison, Robert Maitland, Edmond Morris, director of Spartanburg Fes- 
tival Chorus; Walter Damrosch, Alexander Saslavski, 


and John Campbell. 





—— 








se 


PART OF CHILDREN'S CHORUS AT FINAL REHEARSAL. 


Camphell, tenor; Theodore Harrison, baritone, and Robert 
Maitland, bass, were the artists. The choruses were ex- 
cellently sung by the festival chorus of 250 voices trained 
by Edmond Morris, dean of Converse College School of 
Music. Special credit is due Mr. Morris for his splendid 
leadership, and no better proof of it could be given than 


girl singing—while at work—the “Spinning Song” from 
Wagner’s “Flying Dutchman,” which she had learned in 
the Children’s Festival Chorus. 
“Lucia” Delights Audience 
Donizetti’s “Lucia” constituted the third program and 
was presented to a large audience. Anna Case, in the title 


role, charmed her hearers. Theodore Harrison’s singing 
was admirable, and he received enthusiastic applause. The 
chorus played a small part in this program, but its attacks 
and ensemble effects were good. 

Kalinnikow Symphony 

The playing of the symphony in G minor by Kalinnikow, 
Friday afternoon, was the crowning triumph of the entire 
offerings of the orchestra. Debussy’s “L’Apres Midi d’un 
Faune” was an artistic feature of this program. 

Artists’ Night 

For the concluding concert, artists’ night, Maude Fay, 
soprano of the Munich Opera; Merle Alcock, contralto, and 
John Campbell, tenor, were the artists. The exceptional 
treat of the program was the playing of two melodrams 
from Damrosch’s “Iphigenia in Aulis.” Merle Alcock, who 
sang the prologue at the first presentation of the opera at 
Berkeley, Cal., last summer, sang this number here and 
swept her audience by storm. 

Miss Fay, in singing “Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster,” 
displayed wonderful dramatic qualities. Both she and John 
Campbell were enthusiastically received and each responded 
graciously with an encore. 

Before the close of this, the final concert, the orchestra 
played, by request, Handel’s “Largo” as a tribute to Albert 
H. Twichell, one of the instigators and first president of 
the Spartanburg Festival Association, who at the time lay 
critically ill. This number was greatly appreciated 

This festival was pronounced a great success and already 
plans are being launched for next year’s festival. The 
vehicles have not been decided upon as yet, though it is 
hoped that “Samson and Delilah” will be included on the 


roster. 


Sulli Studio Open All Summer 


Owing to the desire of many former pupils, who are 
of the 





teaching in colleges or privately in many cities 
United States, as well as some of those who do not like 
to discontinue their lessons during the summer, Giorgio 
M. Sulli has decided to continue his teaching. Last year 
he taught three days each week from June to September, 
but this summer he feels obliged to devote four days each 
week, Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday, to his 
pupils, owing to the many applications. The Sulli studios 
are located in the Metropolitan Opera House Building, New 
York, and with five windows and electric fans it is very 
comfortable, even on a very hot day 

In addition to his teaching, Maestro Sulli is very busy, 
having accepted for five years the post of artistic director 
of the International Grand Opera Company, Inc., offered 
him by the board of directors. He has spent considerable 
time and money in the preparation and in furthering the 
success of this enterprise, which already is proving itself 
popular. 

To present the company and show to the public what its 
purposes are, a performance of “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“Pagliacci” will be given shortly in one of the best theatres 
in New York with an orchestra of forty-five musicians un 
der the direction of Maestro Sulli. By appointment he will 
begin to hear singers for the formal opening of the fall 


season, 





Pasquale Amato Heads Music League 
Committee on Park Music 
Pasquale Amato, baritone, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, was scheduled to appear as soloist, at the Nor- 
folk, Conn., music festival, yesterday, June 7, his numbers 
being arias from “Pagliacci” and “The Barber of Seville.” 
As the head of the Music League Committee on Park 
Music, Mr. Amato announces that the first free park con 
cert, arranged in cooperation with the Park Department, 
will take place in the Mall, Central Park, New York, on 
Monday evening, June 12. Through the courtesy of William 
Dalliba Dutton, treasurer of the Hardman, Peck Com 
pany, concert grand pianos will be gratuitously furnished 
for all park concerts arranged by the committee 


Louise le Baron “Sways” Kansas City Audience 


The Kansas City Post, under date of May 16, speaks in 
flattering terms of the recent success there at the Shubert 
Theatre of Louise le Baron. That paper says: “Her 
richly colored contralto swayed the audience in her rendi 
tion of Azucena in ‘Il Trovatore.’ Admirably pitched and 
resonant with volume and pathos, she led the opera com- 
pany through an admirable recital. Her stage technic 
was excellent.” 
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AMERICANISM AND SOME 
PHASES OF MUSICAL NEEDS 
AND STIMULATION IN AMERICA 


By Otto’ Torney Simon, Director of the Motet Choral Society, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


The realization of the latent force of spirit in America. 

Che stimulation and expression of this element through 
the cultivation of the arts, and especially of musical art. 

The creation in the Cabinet at Washington of a Minister 
Arts. The real Secretary of the “Interior” should 
Secretary of Fine Arts, the custodian of the inner 
vision of the nation. 

The encouragement of talent and of the struggling artist. 
rhis important feature should be nationally provided for, 
through the Department of Fine Arts, 

A genius living among a people is its most precious pos- 


of Fine 


be the 


session, 

The greater realization of the dignity of the artist, who 
alone is the aristocrat of the inner circle. “Society” is the 
Beethoven was autocratic in his opinion and 
Franz Schubert was 
because he 


outer rim 
treatment of kings and princes. 
known among his friends as “Kann er was” 
demanded constantly that the little band of comrades about 
him should be artists and poets, not puppets and pedants. 

Beginning with the child of the people, the acceptance 
of the public schools as the place to encourage spirit and 
fineness of taste, as well as the cultivation of mind and 
hand In stimulating the imaginative faculty in younger 
children the stories of Grimm and Hans Christian Ander- 
In maturer years these 
more impressive 


forgotten. 
memory. No 
exists than the one in the great park at Copen- 
hagen, of Hans Christian Andersen, the figure bent for- 
ward in interest and the face illuminated with spirit and 
kindness, telling his stories to the childhood of all peoples 


sen should never be 
linger peculiarly in the 
Statute 


and nations. 

From the technical side the importance of ear training 
and sight reading, beginning with the early years of pub- 
lic school life, as a basis of future musicianship. 

The realization that singing is the primary and spon- 
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taneous expression. From the physical side its cultivation 
will mean sounder lungs, better health, longer life. 

The necessity of the musical supervisor of public schools 
and his assistants having the knowledge of the basic laws 
of singing, especially of breath control and register adjust- 
ment. If this were understood throughout the land, Amer- 
ica would become a vast treasure house from which to 
draw the beautiful voices of the world. 

The realization that the conservatory of music should 
stand for higher things than the routine of an art, tech- 
nical dexterity and facility. Genius stimulates the genius 
type. Conservatories, from the standpoint of spirit, have 
only value if such be in control. They are often huge 
grammar schools of music, efficiently equipped and organ- 
ized, with mediocrity as the result of the output. It is 
the individual genius that is to be sought, not the insti- 
tute. Without such a guiding spirit the halls are empty, 
though they may echo with the tread of thousands of 
students. 

Such geniuses of the conservatory were Rubinstein and 
Tschaikowsky, in Russia, and in our own country the dis- 
tinguished Danish composer, Asger Hamerik. 

These men have left behind them, in their institutions, a 
peculiar psychic influence that strangely and persistently re- 
mains. 

Sometimes a locality is blighted by its topography. The 
city in which Hamerik lived in America is surrounded by 
hills. Many in that city cannot see beyond the hills, and 
the great ocean to the eastward is too far away for or- 
dinary vision. 

It is known as the town of Myopia. 

Without genius as the guiding light organization remains 
barren of the highest essential. It frequently encourages 
narrowness, fear, subserviency, stultification of talent. For 
the young instructor or associate progress and initiative 
are blocked. The student of gifts and power should leave 
the place of early environment and training. De free. 
Grow, 

Where possible the amateur orchestra should be encour- 
aged. So Schubert was taught in his early musicianship. 

That the pageant form of music, the opera, be consid- 
ered an exotic, and that the vast sums expended for its 
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elaboration might be better spent in support of sym- 
phonic and other forms of musical art. 

The realization of the value of woman in furthering mu- 
sical art through musical clubs and societies and good 
judgment in bringing the great artists before these organ- 
izations. To the amateur, the stimulus of the artist is 
the leaven that works for vision. 

The realization of the necessity of a more interested 
press in matters of musical art, and of crtics that are more 
intelligent, less weary, and who will give greater value to 
spirit than to virtuosity. 

The importance of the people of America giving to the 
gifted native artist, composer, teacher, greater interest and 
consideration. 

That the acceptance of the foreign artist be not a mat- 
ter of foreign birth, or of the burr of consonants in a 
name, 

That the foreign artist and musician, genuine and sin- 
cere, whatever may be his nationality, be given the right 
hand of fellowship, doubly hearty and cordial, because a 
stranger. 

The realization of the lack of wisdom in giving encour- 
agement and support to the spurious variety, of whatever 
nationality, presumptuous, arrogant, intolerant of our 
ideals, customs, policies, people, and yet who are living 
among us in professional prosperity. A stronger spirit 
of cohesion and Americanism should eliminate such un- 
worthy types. 

The realization that America can furnish its own musical 
education to the student, and the uncertainty of seeking it 
abroad. 

The realization that study abroad should not be entirely 
eliminated, but only sought as a means of increasing cul- 
ture, breadth of vision, and of giving that necessary com- 
parison and. absorption of methods from which the in- 
dividual of talent may create his own more liberal and 
finer art. 

In a certain conservatory is a director of cold virtuosity, 
who prides himself in the text of the catalog, on having 
received his entire musical education in his own institution. 
The wisdom or self satisfaction of such limited training 
is questionable, the statement of the fact unexplainable. 
Breadth, vision and culture are essential qualities of fitness. 
The artist nature, also, is never enveloped by a forbidding 
hauteur. The heart throb is always warm, generous and 
virile. 

The necessity of introducing at the seminaries for the 
clergy the study of the esthetics of the arts, and especially 
of music, so that clergymen may approach this art with 
greater appreciation of its dignity. 

Such reform is one of the crying needs of the times. The 
Church, with its elaborate ritual, has unlimited possibility 
for encouraging the classicism of music. Too frequently, 
however, through individual impoverishment of spirit, and 
in order to fill empty pews, music is used as a cheapened 
means and device, emasculated and often sensational. The 
clergy, like no, other set of men, are strangely entrenched 
behind an impenetrable barrier, the barrier of protective 
sentiment that comes from the family. Unfitness or even 
delinquency may exist, but where one of this profession has 
christened in a family a little child, or married a daughter, 
or performed the solemn rites of burial over some other 
member of the family, he is seldom disturbed. The spirit 
of the Church, in its greatness, is not condemned. It is a 
spirit that has been the inspiration of art and of the great- 
est of musical composers. The plea is only made for a 
higher type of clergy, and for one so spiritual and so fine 
of feeling that it will not desecrate and abuse this art. 

That the student, in seeking a master first of all, should 
consider the individual spirit and not the country or the 
institution. 

To some countries a false glamour for universal efficiency 
of certain of the arts has been given. Italy, for instance, 
is considered the land of singers. Tradition tells us of its 
historic artists, but does not enumerate its failures. The 
existence at the present time of individually gifted teachers 
of singing in this country is not disputed. After, however, 
twenty-two summers spent abroad in the investigation of 
musical art in many places, the writer modestly makes the 
statement that, in his judgment, in no country are beauty 
and quality of voice so sacrificed to gross quantity and un- 
musical sonority, through register forcing, as in modern 
Italy. 

Putnam Griswold, the American, superb as artist, singer, 
man, who worked his way from obscurity to fame in the 
great opera houses of the world, wrote thus a short time 
before his death: “Italy is the land of spontaneous vocal- 
ism. Voice production is not cultivated there, but is,. in- 
stead, a natural product. Those vocalists whom Italy sends 
us are natural vocalists trained by their language with its 
open vowels. . America can produce the greatest 
teachers in the world, because the keen practical type of 
the national mind, being free from hide-bound conserva- 
tism and age worn tradition, is quick to grasp and apply all 
that is good and vital in teaching.” 

The realization of the value of choral singing to a com- 
munity. The beautiful literature for this art is limitless. 
Only organization and an efficient musical director are re- 
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quired. There should be affiliation in such musical work 
between cities and towns near by. In each State there 
should be confederations of choral societies. So was 
formed in England, in 1724, through the influence of 
Handel, the Three Choir Festivals of Worcester, Glou- 
cester and Hereford, still existing. 

The realization that the choral instrument of the future 
is to be developed in its technical and artistic perfection 
through the same routine training as that of the solo 
singer, and especially the features of breath control and 
the adjustment of the vocal registers. The director 
should combine the gifts of the musician and the especial 
knowledge of the maestro del canto. 

Only then will it be possible to press, through the fine- 
ness of choral singing, the shadow instead of the object, 
the perfume instead of the flower. 





McKendree College Recitals 





The program of the sixth annual director’s gold medal 
contest in piano playing of the McKendree College, of 
Lebanon, Ill, was given on Monday evening, April 24, at 
the college chapel. The contestants were Joyce Hoffmire, 
Mary Wilkin, Lillian Goudy, Magdalena Bachmann, 
Gertrude West and Ina Kelley. The McKendree Male 
and Clio quartets assisted. 

Some twenty-five pupils gave the program on Monday 
evening, May 1, at the college chapel. The Clio Quartet 
and the chorus class of the college assisted. 

A senior recital was presented Monday evening, May 
8, by Magdalena Bachmann, piano, and Edith Pyle, 
soprano, assisted by Ina Kelley, reader and Prof, F. M. 
Church, accompanist. Gertrude West, pianist, and Lucy 
Crozier, reader, assisted by Bernice Brentzel, contralto, 
and Professor Church, accompanist, gave the senior recital 
Monday evening, May 15. 

The commencement exercises of the music class were 
given Friday evening, June 2, at the college chapel. 





Fred A. Grant’s “Out of the Depths” 





The consensus of opinion among those who have heard 
Fred A. Grant’s expressive song, “Out of the Depths,” is 
that the beautiful words of Katherine Ward (who was 
inspired to write the poem from the incident of playing 
“Nearer, My God, to Thee,” by the band on the sinking 
Titanic) are finely interpreted in the music, and the in- 
troduction of a phrase of the familiar hymn gives a 
realistic effect to the song. Baritone soloists of prominent 
churches in New York and elsewhere are using the song 
in their church services. It was sung at the Central 
Baptist Church, New York, by the baritone soloist, F. 
Reed Caprouilliez; by B. B. Petigrue, Central Presbyterian 
Church; Frank Hemstreet, Flatbush Dutclf Reformed 
Church, Brooklyn, and J. Walter Humphreys, of the First 
Congregational Church, Washington, D. C. 





Minneapolis Symphony a Mount Pleasant 
Festival Attraction 





May 24 and 25 marked the dates of the twelfth annual 
May Music Festival held at Mount Pleasant, Mich. Wed- 
nesday afternoon, May 24, a large children’s chorus was 
a feature of the program, and in the evening Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater” was performed. The Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, was the 
stellar attraction of this year’s festival, and the soloists 
included Leonora Allen, soprano; Jean Cooper, contralto; 
Albert Lindquest, tenor; and Louis Graveure, baritone. 





Fine Music at Hotel Biltmore 
Provided by Hazay Natzy 





Hazay Natzy, violinist and musical director at the Hotel 
Biltmore, New York, has been giving delightful programs 
nightly before large and appreciative audiences, and he 
has made a reputation for himself both as an artist and 
conductor. 

Special praise must be given him for his good judgment 
in making up his concert programs, composed of selections 
which please his audiences and always make them wish 
for more. 





Fannie Rubenstein at Churchill’s 





Fannie Rubenstein, pianist, and the only woman musi- 
cal director on Broadway, New York, has made a reputa- 
tion for herself as an artist, and is now conducting a large 
orchestra at Churchill's, where she has presided for the 
past three years. She gives evening concerts before large 
audiences, where she reveals her ability in manipulating 
the baton, getting much music out of her orchestra, which 
plays with dramatic ability and expression. 





Henri Grnez de la Fuente (formerly of the Manhattan 
Opera in New York) is leader of the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company in England. 


ST. LOUISANS ENTERTAIN 
MR. AND MRS. DEVRIES 
Musical Courier General Representative Awakens Tonal 


Activity in Missouri Metropolis—Cecilia Choral 
Club Concert—Various Events Chronicled 





St. Louisans Entertain Mr. Devries 
St. Louis, Mo., May 30, 1916. 

St. Louisans have been busy of late entertaining general 
representative Rene Devries, of the Mustcat Courter, and 
his charming wife, which awakened a big musical activity 
in St. Louis, and it is to be hoped they will return soon. 
At the present time teachers are quite busy with their 
pupils’ recitals. 

Tuesday evening, May 23, Director B. C. Strassberger of 
the three Strassberger Conservatories presented some of 
the pupils of Felix Heink, G. Parisi, G. Buddens, Helen 
Lewis and Olivia Gregory at the South Side Conservatory. 
The program opened with a piano duet by Felix Heink, the 
noted American composer, pianist and teacher, played by 
Ruby Urban and Frances Ruprecht, which received much 
applause. Pupils from various cities were on the program, 
and nothing new can be said of the fine performances of 
the many students, as the work of the Strassberger in- 
structors are so well known to every one. 


Cecilia Choral Club Concert 


The Cecilia Choral Club gave its second and last concert 
of the season, Thursday evening, May 18, under the direc- 
tion of O. W. Fallert, voice teacher of the Strassberger 
Conservatory of Music. The club was assisted by a local 
contralto and pianist. The ladies gave a very artistic per- 
formance of works by Hastings, Tschaikowsky, Strauss, 
Nevin and Cadman. 


Samuel Bollinger Presents L. Zumsteg 


Samuel Bollinger, piano teacher of the Strassberger Con- 
servatory of Music, presented his pupil, Leo V. Zumsteg. 


Mr. Zumsteg is a musician of talent and individuality, and 
much credit is due his teacher for his delightful playing of 
works ranging from Bach to the ultra-modern composers. 
After the musicale, Messrs. Zumsteg and Bollinger were 
entertained at supper by Mrs. Carlos Hickenlooper, mother 
of Olga Samaroff. 


Etta Edwards’ Pupils’ Recital 


Etta Edwards opened her spacious studios at 4000 Del- 
mar boulevard to about seventy friends on Friday evening, 
May 10, to hear some of her pupils in songs. The studios 
looked lovely, being decorated with palms, ferns and 
flowers. Mary Ford, from Carlisle, Ill, opened the pro- 
gram, showing an unusual voice of much power, unusual 
range and timbre. Nellie de Haan showed a mezzo-con- 
tralto of very sympathetic quality and a stage presence of 
dignity and charm. Angela Kernan displayed a light 
flexible soprano voice of beauty, which she used with 
taste. Paul Miller sang his songs in a musicianly manner, 
revealing a smooth baritone voice of beauty and warmth. 
Rosine Schildknecht sang the Scarlatti number with cer- 
tainty and ease. Rosalind Sternberg revealed a coloratura 
soprano of astonishing flexibility. Her trills were even 
and the high E’s were taken with the utmost ease and 
accuracy. Verna Ranck’s smooth contralto tones were 
heard to advantage in “Gae to Sleep.” Mary van Fertig 
has a voice of much loveliness of quality. Fred Bricken- 
camp sang the aria from “Magic Flute” with full, round 
tone quality, taking the low E without effort. Emma 
Sampson sang her songs with much composure and charm. 

May Birore Dirzver. 
Theo. Yeschke at Carlton Terrace 

Theo. Yeschke, well known solo flutist, and for many 
years musical director at Carlton Terrace, New York, has 
been giving interesting and varied programs nightly, be- 
fore an average large attendance. On Sunday evening, 
May 28, selections from “Madame Butterfly,” “Bohéme” 
and “Walkiire” were given, to the satisfaction cf the audi- 
ence. Numerous encores were demanded, 
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Ethelynde Smith Satisfies Manchester Audiences 
Three engagements in Manchester, N. H., have won 

Kthelynde Smith that city’s favor, to conclude from these 

words of praise which followed her singing there, Friday 

evening, May 12 

FINE SUCCESS MISS SMITH WAS 

CHARMING 

whole, the fourth annual concert by 

Orchestra and Glee Clubs, with as 

history of these worthy and 


ANNUAL CONCERT 


wed in detail and as a 
School 


Vie 
the Manchester 


isting artists, marked th 


Hig! 
zenith of the 


highly capable organizations In a night, they take their place well 


in the front unk of musical organizations in this city 


It is rare that any concert stage im this city presents in one even- 


of the calibre of those who assisted the school 


tones and 


bell-clear 
ert singer of much experience who delights in the 


is a@ soprano of gracious 


sitions Her three numbers last evening 
The White Blossoms of the Bog,” “Sleep Song,” 

1 Roa hy Ge Ross, dedicated to Miss Smith 
he sang a merrily March,” by 


rtruce 
gruesome “Shadow 
narks Miss Smith's work, her soprano being one of 
' ity Hler 

of here rare personality. She again delighted 
Manchester (N. H.) 


songs are veritable, mood expres 


in Cowep’s cantata 


LOVERS OF MANCHESTER 
PREVIOUS 


MUSIC 
SURPASSES ALI 
SIMILAR EVENTS 


most iative audience was 


REVELATION TO 

CONCERT 
appre delightfully 
cured for the occasion proved most capable 


attractive program could not have been 


of the most delightful con 


er way into the hearts of her 
suited to her voice and as classis 
She was loudly applauded and 


by Del Riege Mancheste 


Mabel Riegelman’s Success With 
Boston Grand Opera Company 
Mabel, Riegelman 
the Boston Grand Opera Company until the end of the 
ovations wherever she appeared. Miss 
for the 
with the 


continued her splendid success with 


receiving 


season 


Riegelman 18s now arranging her engagements 


coming season to fit in with her 


Some recent press notices 


appearances 
National Grand Opera Company. 
follow: 


A burst of applause greeted the entrance of Mabel Riegelman as 


tta Miss Riegelman was a favorite here as a member of the 
co Grand Opera Company several seasons ago, and she has lost 
played the self willed little 


a freedom of action that characterizes her 


of her charm in the interim She 
of a Musetta with 
joyous flourish that pleased when 


Journal (Wis.), May 3, 


and her singing has the same 


Milwaukee 1916, 


e was here betore 


Riegelman, who is well known in this city, sang Musetta 


ry chamingly and won much applause Daily News (Dayton, O.), 


May ¢ gié 


Then, as Musetta, there was Mabel Riegelman, an American whom 


we had heard with the Chicago Grand Opera Company in one of 


the title parte of “Hansel and Gretel.”” She was delightful in the 


with Marcel and her vo did wonders with the well known 


Dispatch (Columbus, O.), May 7, 


juarrel 
waltz of the second act Sunday 


igif 





Frances de Villa Ball’s Albany Recital 


Pupils of Frances de Villa Ball united in a piano recital 
at Historical Society Building, Albany, N. Y., May 25, a 
program of ten numbers showing some unusually superior 
playing, united with up to date teaching. It was probably 
the most successful this pianist has yet given. Standard 
modern music formed the makeup of the listed pieces, and 
the Albany Argus said the following next day: 


with fine expression, showing careful 


ientous effort. Among those who ,earned special 
mmendation were Ellen Parker, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Lewis 
R. Parker, and Marion Greenleaf, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Lewis 
Ellen Parker has especially strong fingers and her work 
Marion G 
is that of a young artist 


irately and 


All played ac 


training and cons 


Greenleaf 
reenleaf's touch, particularly her legato work, 
Mary Fitchett proved pleasing, her left 
and Rose Schriner was another pupil 
Minahan played 


is cles cut 
hand technic being remarkable, 


efforts are worthy of praise Elizabeth 


a Cyril Seott number exquisitely and without a flaw, Others who 
appeared on the well arranged and enjoyable program were: Alice 
Kelley, Alice Alice Joslyn, Stratton Wynkoop, Emilie 
Peddrick, Lathrop, Moore, Walker and 


Clement. 


Thompson, 


Gertrude Luey Frances 


Louise 





Popular Artists at Wisconsin Festival 

Genevieve Wheat Baal, a popular contralto in the West, 
as well as in the East, and at present an important mem- 
ber of the Drake University Music faculty, was engaged 
as soloist at the opening concert of the Appleton ( Wis.) 
Music Festival, last week. Dean Holmes Cowper, tenor, 
was another successful member of this opening joint 
recital, 

Mrs. Baal, who chose to present, among other things, 
numerous German songs (which in the original she does 
so inimitably well), disclosed a contralto voice of thrilling 
richness and beauty. Her work always is clean cut and 
interesting, every utterance is artistic, and every note is 


beautiful, An ovation was tendered the singer. Dean 
Cowper, too, was well received in his presentation of 
several solos, and was induced by sustained applause to 
give several encores. 

Merle Trembath, a pianist of superior attainments and 
one of the accompanists at the recent Appleton Music 
Festival, acquitted herself with more than passing dis- 
tinction in her work with the Philharmonic Chorus of 
Appleton. 





Norwalk Audience Applauds Newkirk Pupils 


Lillian Sherwood Newkirk presented a number of her 
pupils in recital at the Hillside, Norwalk, Conn., Monday 
evening, May 22. A feature of the evening’s program were 
the trios sung by Mme. Newkirk and her two sisters, Alice 
Sherwood-Irwin and Edna Sherwood-Yarnall, Among the 
pupils heard on this occasion were Felice Hull, Beulah 
Weil, Alice Smith, Fred. Williams, Mary Cassidy, Amelia 
Becker, Isabel Slauson, Agnes McPeake, Dorothy Taylor, 
Leo Williams and Hazel Harris. The numbers were stand- 





ard songs and Miss Hull delighted in the polonaise from 
“Mignon.” 

Three numbers, sung by Mme. Newkirk’s pupils’ chorus 
club of twenty-five voices, with incidental solo sung by 
Harry Sterling, baritone, closed the program. All of the 
pupils sang in a manner which reflected credit upon the 
teacher, and Mme. Newkirk has every reason to feel proud 
of the splendid showing made by these pupils. 





Frank Pollock Sings With Mme. Barrientos 


Frank Pollock, the American tenor, has, during this past 
season, been in active demand for engagements for 
musicales in America’s most exclusive social circles, 

Among these musicales may be mentioned that at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Stotesbury, of Philadelphia, 
on May 6, at which Mr, Pollock sang with Mme, Barrien- 
tos, coloratura soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, dividing honors equally with that artist. 

Many bookings are being made for Mr. Pollock for the 
coming season by his exclusive management, Mrs. Herman 
Lewis, Inc, 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL PUPILS 
IN EFFECTIVE PROGRAMS 


Minneapolis High and Grade School Children Make 
Excellent Showing in Recent Concerts—Apollo 
Club Sings Well Balanced Program—Civic 
Music League Doings 





Minneapolis, Minn., May 26, 1916. 

On May 20, a chorus of 300 voices from the eighth grades 
of the grade schools in the west district sang the cantata 
“Building the Ship,” by Lahee, under the direction of T. P. 
Giddings, supervisor of music in the public schools, a 
large and enthusiastic audience greeting the singers and the 
whole cantata was given in a flawless manner. The basses 
were unusually good. The whole work was in perfect tune, 
this being Mr. Giddings’ special forte. The children followed 
the director’s every move and sang “with the stick” in a 
way that might well be envied by any musical organization. 
The soloists were Emily Morriss, soprano; Alice Stacy, 
contralto; R. N. Carr, tenor, and P. A. Davis, bass. Mae 
Kimberly always gives just enough accompaniment support 
to complete a finished artistic performance. 

The orchestral numbers of the evening were furnished 
by the Whittier School Orchestra of twenty-five players 
under the direction of Ruth Anderson, director of the 
grade school orchestras of the city. The selections were 
Schubert's “Military” march, Rosas’ “Over the Waves,” 
and “Vienna Forever,” by Schrammel. 

Motley School Orchestra Exhibition 

The. Motley School Orchestra gave an exhibition of 
grade school work hefore the Women’s Rotary Club at 
the West Hotel, May 23. The orchestra numbers twenty- 
five players and was directed by Ruth Anderson. The 
program held “Lost Chord,” by Sullivan; “Blush of Dawn,” 
by Borowsky; “Forsaken,” by Koschat; “Dreaming of 
You,” by Hazel, and “A Day in the Cotton Field,” by 
Zublin, The women of the club were intensely interested 
to see what the outcome of this new movement of the 
school board is, and the playing of these little boys and 
girls impressed these women that a great work has been 
inaugurated in our midst, Orchestra routine, musical his- 
tory and all information of interest to any one who wants 
to know a little about music are taught. 


Concert by Grade School Pupils 

The last of the series of concerts given in the high 
schools by grade school children took place at South High 
School, on May 27, when the Bryant School Orchestra did 
itself proud by playing the difficult Bennett overture, 
“Golden Magnet,” with a keen appreciation of all the musi- 
cal shading that it called for. Other smaller numbers were 
played. The chorus consisted of 300 picked voices from 
the eighth grades of the schools of the south district. 
Gaul’s cantata, “Ruth,” was given a finished performance. 

The soloists were the same as at the concert of the West 
High School mentioned above. 

High School Activity 

The high schools have been equally busy, musically. Two 
or more big works have been given in each high school, 
such as “Elijah,” “Pinafore,” “Chimes of Normandy,” and 
the like. Hard and incessant work is the keynote to the 
success of the music in the public schools of Minneapolis. 


Apollo Club Concert 


The Apollo Club gave a delightful concert at the 
Hennepin M. E. Church, May 18, under the direction of 
Hal Woodruff, with Dr. Rhys-Herbert at the piano. The 
program throughout was well balanced, and sung with 
finish and artistic reference to shading and interpretation. 
“Night Witchery,” by Storch; “Midsummer Clouds,” by 
MacDowell; “Soldiers’ Chorus” from “Faust”; “Plains- 
man’s Song,” by Bliss, and the “Clang of the Forge,” by 
Rodney, arranged by Rhys-Herbert, were the chorus num- 
ber sung with excellent tone color and volume. 

Quartets were sung by Messrs. Fisher, North, Ornes and 
Maul, and duets by D. C. Bennyhof and P. C. Long, and 
a solo by D. Spencer Williams. 


Civic Music League a Factor 

When the doings of the musicians of a city are influential 
enough to call for editorials in our local papers, it must be 
concluded that there is “something doing.” The Civic 
Music League is the latest potent factor in our musical 
life. Its first real effort, since it came into being, was to 
call together all the musicians and those interested in 
music at the Art Institute, on Wednesday, May 24, to 
view the paintings in that really remarkable institute (one 
so remarkable on account of its extreme youth) and to 
listen to a fine musical program. The doors were opened 
at 7:30 p. m., and soon thereafter a great crowd had as- 
sembled. An unusually good program was given by the 
Westminster choir of twenty-five voices, under the direc- 
tion of Harry Phillips (president of the State Music 
Teachers’ Association), with Clara Williams, soprano; 
Alma Porteous, alto; Walter Mallory, tenor; Clement 





Campbell, pianist, and Mr. Phillips, bass. This was an 
initial move to show musicians that there are other lines 
of art that we ought to be conversant with. A good time 
prevailed, and all went home rejoicing in the new life that 
has come to the music of the city. Ruta ANDERSON. 





Samoiloff Lecture and Recital 





Lazar S. Samoiloff, the well known instructor of the 
voice, appeared in a new role, that of lecturer, at his 
pupils’ concert, May 27, at Chamber Music Hall, New 
York, and said so many interesting instructive and amus- 
ing things, with complete fluency in the English language, 
that he has been urged to give such talks always. Half- 
way through the program his name appeared under the 
caption, “A Few Words About Singing,” and these “few 
words proved the feature of the affair, The remarks by 
the present writer anent the carrying out of the program 
come first. 

Norma Vizetelly sang the “Cavalleria Rusticana” aria, 
as well as her lyric encore-song, with fine resonance and 
excellent pronunciation, Her voice has grown -immensely 
since last heard by this reviewer. Dorothy Spinner sang 
with ease and nice color. Miriam Ruth Illoway sang her 
songs with good tone production. May Strang. appeared 
before the public for the first time in two duets with Mr. 
Samoiloff. Her appearance is exquisite, her voice light 
but rich, She sang very musically, with much tone color- 
ing. Jean Barondess sang the aria from “Herodiade” and 
“May Morning,” both with artistic ease and composure. 
She has appeared in professional and operatic perform- 
ances with great success, and is now a member of the 
Boston Opera Company. Her voice is beautiful, rich, and 
she sings with understanding. In her duet from “Aida” 
with Thos. L. Allen, tenor, both showed thorough school- 
ing and excellent tone production. Better could not be de- 
sired. Mr. Allen’s voice blends well with Miss Barondess’, 
and his manner of singing has greatly improved. Mr. 
Samoiloff had to cure a tremolo defect in his own voice, 
which wrong teaching had produced, Mr. Allen’s voice 
is big, sure in the highest tones, and round in the medium 
register. Jeannette Arens’ lyric soprano voice is excellent 
material, with which Mr. Samoiloff shows remarkable 
development. With time and application, she should be- 
come a star on the singing stage. Her voice is youth- 
ful, fresh, ringing, and her intelligent pronunciation of 
the text is a delight to the listener, In her solos, and in 
the duet with Eleanor Jacobs, she took the audience by 
storm. Miss Jacobs sang the aria from “Faust” with 
light lyric voice, and exquisite beauty of tone. Her voice 
is one of the richest, with contralto fulness in the medium 
register, big and resonant on the high tones, with a range 
to E fiat. Arturo Gervasi, an Italian youth, sang as only 
an Italian can sing, and delighted the audience with his 
warm, expressive temperament. 

All the pupils showed excellent breathing, careful school- 
ing, and looked well, About 700 people were present and 
applauded the singers, Helen Okun winning praises for 
her playing of accompaniments. 

Mr, Samoiloff said, among other things: “Singing for 
an audience which pays six dollars a seat is easy for the 
singers, for they all know they will be applauded, But 
to sing for such an audience as this is harder, for nearly 
every one expects little, and it takes much to stir en- 
thusiasm.” “Friendly praise is all right, but what the pupils 
need is criticism; what good is it that friends say, ‘You 
sang beautifully, but I didn’t like your gown,’ or ‘I hate 
that hat, so I did not hear a tone you sang,’ etc, I always 
urge pupils to bring good critics to the lessons, and people 
who try to discourage them in their work, for these often 
create ambition, incentive to work.” “Every pupil is sure 
his teacher is the only right one, all others are an insult 
to the art. It is my experience that pupils change their 
teachers as they do their gloves.” “Relaxing the body, 
proper breath control, resonance, clear enunciation, proper 
pronounciation of the text, and above all things, the bel 
canto, these are the points on which I insist. After trying 
many teachers, some pupils at last find the right one, who 
teaches them to sing simply, naturally.” 

Remarks on clavicular breathing, abdominal breathing, 
diaphragmatic breathing, all these were touched upon by 
Mr. Samoiloff, with illustrations, along with reference to 
nasal tones, the tight back, squeezing the throat, etc., all 
of which immensely interested the large audience. 

Mr, Samoiloff expects to continue teaching at his studio, 
Carnegie Hall, all summer. 





Alois Trnka’s Continued Successes 





At a recent appearance as soloist with orchestra in 
Stapleton, S. I., Alois Trnka scored a brilliant success with 
the Mozart E flat concerto. Franz Kaltenborn, concert- 
master, expressed his admiration of Mr, Trnka’s work 
that evening, as did many others. 

At a Hebrew benefit concert in the Bronx, New York 
City, Mr. Trnka was the recipient of a beautiful scarfpin 
for his artistic rendition of several numbers, Mr. Trnka’s 


last appearance this season was at the State Institution 
for Tuberculosis Patients in New Jersey at Glen Gardner, 
on Saturday afternoon, May 27, and on Saturday evening, 
May 27, Mr. Trnka appeared for a benefit in High Bridge, 
New Jersey, at the “Greystone,” the residence of Mrs. 
Knox Taylor. 

The enthusiasm displayed by the patients at the sana- 
torium was most unusual, 

The following program was rendered at both perform- 
ances on May 27: “Ave Maria,” Schubert-Wilhelmj ; 
“Love’s Sorrow,” “Love's Joy” (two old Vienna waltzes), 
Kreisler ; Schumann-Auer; “Valse Triste,” Sibelius; “Bird 
as Prophet,” “Dance Rustique,” Kiizd6; “Poem,” Fibich; 
minuet in G, Beethoven; Caprice No. 20 (Bagpipe), 
Paganini; “Slavonic Dance,” in G minor, Dvortk-Kriesler 
“Tambourin Chinois,” Kreisler. 
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LEE PATTISON. 


The Two-Piano Work of 
Guy Maier and Lee Pattison 
Until a few years ago two-piano recitals were little heard 
of events. No serious artists had undertaken to demon- 
strate the potentialities of pianistic ensembles; consequent- 
ly, the curiosity of the concert going public had never been 
aroused sufficiently to become an incentive to pianists in 
that direction, From season to season the interminable 
routine of piano recitals continued unrelieved, and an in- 
teresting literature remained neglected. 
It was not until Harold Bauer and Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
inaugurated the fashion that the public became fully cog- 
nizant to the fundamental worth of two-piano work, As is 


now well remembered, the pioneer perform- 
ances of these eminent virtuosi were no less 
than illuminating; a refreshing innovation 
was immediately established, and music 
lovers everywhere were quick to welcome 
the departure. 

Following the successful performances of 
Mr. Bauer and Mr. Gabrilowitsch, Guy 
Maier and Lee Pattison, two young Boston 
pianists of indubitable ability and conspicu- 
ous attainment, entered the two-piano field 
during the season just expiring. In Boston 
they gave two recitals, which were among 
the more enjoyable of the season’s musical 
events. It was following the second of 
these recitals that a reviewer for the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor wrote: “Two musi- 
cians of the temper and ability of Mr. 
Maier and Mr. Pattison can add immeasur- 
ably to the pleasure and profit of the recital 
public by a performance such as these two 
artists gave last night. The sonorities of 
two pianos admirably restrained by good 
taste come in pleasing contrast oftentimes 
to the forced bigness of tone emanating 
from a single instrument, under the willing 
but ill advised hands of a recitalist. Mr. 
Maier and Mr, Pattison are guided by good 
musical feeling in all that they do, and their 
work together, both in dynamics and tempo, 
is worthy of careful attention.” 

Mr. Maier and Mr. Pattison are Bos- 
tonians only by adoption; the former was 
born in Buffalo, and the latter came origi- 
nally from Centralia, Wis. They met first 
at the New England Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, from which institution both graduated 
with high honors. Shortly thereafter, in 
1913, Gabrilowitsch heard them play and _be- 
came so interested in their talent that he 
urged them to study with Arthur Schnabel 
in Berlin, giving them a letter of introduc- 
tion to him. With this famous teacher they 
remained until the beginning of the present 
‘war, when they returned to America to 

establisn themselves in Boston. Since returning to this 
country, Mr. Maier and Mr. Pattison have encountered 
success in increasing measure, their unusual musicianship 
and engaging personalities everywhere winning them rec- 
ognition. Especially have they been successful in their 
two-piano recitals, which have not only provided a stimu- 
lating departure from routine, but have also served to in- 
troduce music which would otherwise rem4in unknown. 
Their achievement in this direction is both notable and im- 
portant. As a critic for the Boston Transcript said, fol- 
lowing one of their appearances: “They did not attain 
merely the mechanical precision, symmetry and unity that 
their twofold medium demanded, They were not content 
with the diversity within that unity or the supplementing 
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GUY MAIER. 


of each pianist by the other that the course and detail. of 
the chosen music required. They gained also that com- 
munity of understanding, feeling, impulse, response and in- 
tuition that crowns such ensemble playing. Their indi- 
viduality, as tone and temperament recurringly suggested 
it, only shone the brighter in such a setting.” 

Mr. Maier and Mr, Pattison have already many impor- 
tant bookings for next season, which ate by way of direct 
evidence of the fact that the music loving public has awak- 
ened to the importance of two-piano work, as well as a 
testimonial to the unusual ability of these young virtuosi. 





Omaha Notes 


Omaha, Neb., May 12, 1916, 

Leopold Godowsky was the attraction at the last of the 
current season’s series of municipal concerts held at the 
local auditorium. 

In a program of massive proportions, Godowsky proved 
his right to all the laudatory titles so far bestowed upon 
him, directing his ten fingers through a maze of intricate 
keyboard evolutions in a wondrous manifestation of mus- 
cular and emotional mastery. 

Schumann’s “Carnaval,” with which Godowsky opened 
the program, was interpreted in the “grand manner,” but 
yet was full of pleasant side lights and subjective touches. 
A Chopin group followed, rich in content and generous in 
extent, wherein the artist rose to fine heights of poetry and 
imagination, completely satisfying the ear and the mind 
with his beauty of tone and nobility of interpretation. 
The last two groups consisted of numbers by various 
modern composers, and were performed with a like breadth 
of mental vision and virtuosity. 

New Composition by Sigmund Landsberg 

The Oliver Ditson Company has recently added to its 
catalog a new piano number entitled, “Intermezzo 
Amoroso,” written by Sigmund Landsberg, of Omaha. 
The composition in question contains excellent melodic ma- 
terial, treated in a resourceful and musicianly manner. It 
is enlivened throughout by effective rhythms and timely 
contrast and is technically not beyond the reach of moder- 
ately equipped players. 

Victor C. Winton Visits Omaha 


A recent visitor in the city was Victor C. Winton, of 
New York City, who is traveling in the interest of the 
artists under his management. Mr. Winton expressed 
pleasure at the degree of prosperity and progress mani- 
fested here and in the West generally. 

Jean P. Durrievp. 





Johnston Artists at Woodmere Country Club 


Monday evening, May 29, at the Woodmere Country 
Club, Woodmere, L. I., a very enjoyable and successful 
musicale was given for the members and their guests. The 
artists who appeared were Anna Fitziu, soprano; Hugh 
Allan, baritone; Nathalie Boshko, violinist; Victoria 
Boshko, pianist, and Emil J. Polak, accompanist. 





Barrientos Donates Portraits 
to Bazaar of the Allies 


Maria Barrientos donated to the Allied Bazaar, held at 
the Grand Central Palace, New York, this week, two 
large autographed portrajts of herself, which were sold at 
auction, bringing good prices. 
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FREDERICK GUNSTER RE-ENTERS 
THE CONCERT FIELD 


Popular Tenor to Return to the Scene of His Former 
Successes 








The announcement that Frederick Gunster, well remem- 
bered as a concert, recital and oratorio tenor of note, is 
to resume his musical career, after an absence of several 
seasons, comes as a pleasant surprise to his many friends 
and admirers throughout the country who recall the high 
regard in which the artist was held professionally. 

Mr. Gunster began his public singing in New York, in 
the season of 1908-09, upon his return from extensive study 
abroad. He is a pupil of Carlo Sebastiani, Naples, Italy. 
In Munich, Mr. Gunster coached in German concert reper- 
toire, and terminated his European tuition in London, 
where he devoted, his entire attention to oratorio under the 
direction of the renowned R. Watkin Mills. Mr. Gunster’s 
training has been thorough indeed, ard his singing won 
him most gratifying recognition in his native land after 
his return from abroad. Notable among his appearances 
were: 

New York Oratorio Society. 

Maine Music Festivals, Portland and Bangor. 

Paterson Music Festival. 

Arion Singing Society, Brooklyn. 

Beethoven Mannerchor, New York. 

Bar Harbor, Maine, with Henry Hadley and Boston 
Symphony Players. 

Rubinstein Club, New York. 

Mozart Society, New York. 

Sam Franko’s Concerts of Old Music, New York. 

Mr. Gunster has sung on programs with such artists 
as Geraldine Farrar, Louise Homer, David Bispham, 
Emil Fischer, Albert Spalding, Mischa Elman, Herbert 
Witherspoon, Marie Rappold, Christine Miller, Alma Gluck, 
Clarence Whitehill and others. 

A few years ago, family business interests compelled Mr. 
Gunster to retire temporarily from the profession which 
he loves, and he and Mrs. Gunster took up their residence 





FREDERICK GUNSTER, 
Tenor. 


in Birmingham Ala. Although business prevented 
his singing professionally, Mr. Gunster continued to de- 
velop his voice and art, and those who have heard him 
within the past few seasons (as when he appeared jointly 
with former colleagues, notably with Christine Miller and 
also with Albert Spalding) realize that the tenor returns 
to his profession better than ever equipped for artistic 
work, and predict success for him in the career which he 
is so happy to resume. 

Mr. Gunster’s business interests in the South, which 
made it necessary for him temporarily to abandon his 
professional work, being successfully adjusted, he and Mrs. 
Gunster will return to New York in the early fall, and 
will take up their residence here. 

Mr. Gunster will be under the management of Haensel 
& Jones. 





Notes From the Proschowsky Studio 





An American pupil of Franz Proschowsky, the well 
known local teacher of Berlin, has been singing with very 


flattering success this past season at the Wuerzburg Stadt- 
theater. Her stage name is Aimée Neres, but in private 
life she is known as Mrs, Aimée T. Smith. She was 
leading soprano of the Wuerzburg Opera and appeared 
there in the principal soprano roles, but her greatest suc- 
ecess was won in the part of Christine in Neumann’s 
opera “Liebelei,” in which Mme. Neres had such brilliant 
vocal and histrionic moments that she received eight cur- 
tain recalls after the last scene, in which Christine ap- 
pears alone. The Wuerzburg public also demanded many 
repetitions of the opera, because of Mme. Neres’ success 
as Christine. 

Another American pupil of Proschowsky who is win- 
ning general applause is Edmund Knudson, a native of 
Minneapolis. Knudson sang the past winter at the Halle 
opera and he became a great favorite in that city, but 
for next season he has been engaged as leading dramatic 
baritone of the Municipal opera. 





Arnolde Stephenson in France 





A letter from Arnolde Stephenson, the American mezzo- 
soprano, who will soon be leaving her Paris home to come 
to America, for the recitals which she is to give here dur- 
ing 1916-1917, throws some interesting sidelights on music 
in France during the war times. 

Easter was spent by the singer at Deauville, a famous 
French watering place on the coast of Normandy, which 
is just now the home of thousands and thousands of con- 
valescing French, English and Belgian wounded. While 
there, Miss Stephenson sang a number of times in the 
various hospitals. 

Guy Ropartz, the prominent French composer, has 
specially orchestrated for Miss Stephenson three songs 
from his “Réve sur le Sable,” which she will sing here 
next season. Ropartz is director of the National Con- 
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SCENE AT DEAUVILLE, FRANCE, 
Where thousands of Allied soldiers are convalescing. 


servatory of Music at Nancy, and it is most interesting 
to know that, notwithstanding the fact that Nancy is sub- 
ject to occasional bombardment activities at the conserva- 
tory are going ahead exactly as in times of peace. 





Syracuse Lauds Grace Kerns 


“A pure, flexible voice carried Grace Kerns 
through a group of difficult selections from Richard 
Strauss, Hugo Wolf and Van der Stucken,” remarked the 
Syracuse Herald regarding an appearance there for this 
gifted soprano. “She was most effective in the runs, in 
which she rose to the verge of the dramatic. Ronald’s 
‘Down in the Forest’ furnished her with an opportunity 
to visualize the sounds of the forest. She won her audi- 
ence and was called out repeatedly.” In the Syracuse 
Journal mention is made of her lovely voice and the pure, 
cerrect and bell-like tones, and the Post-Standard of the 
same city said of her: “Grace Kerns, of New York, was 
the visiting soprano. She excels in clarity of tone and 
trueness of voice, and all of her numbers were given with 


soprano 


unusual artistry. Her German songs especially delighted 


the audience.” 





“Lone Star” State Furnishes Two 
Arion Conductors 
In 1884 Frank van der Stucken became conductor of the 
New York Arion Society and for a number of years he 
was instrumental in the upbuilding of that organization. 





SARL HAHN (STANDING) AND FRANK VAN DER STUCKEN 


Recently he was the guest of honor at a concert of the 
society, whose present conductor is Carl Hahn. By a 
strange coincidence, both these musicians who have aided 
in raising the musical standards of the Arion Society hail 
from the largest State in the Union. The fact that they 
are from Texas may account in a measure for the fact that 
they are not satisfied with small things, but are unceasingly 
working for a larger musical outlook 


Marie Yahr Gives Recital for Seminary Girls 





Marie Yahr, contralto, of Chicago, appeared recently in 
recital with much success before the Chevy Chase Sem- 
inary, Washington The Washington Times of May 15 
spoke of her work in the following glowing terms: 

The 


closing exercises in hearing a song recital by Mrs 


an unusual privilege during its 


Mari 


Chevy Chase Seminary had 


Yahr, con 


tralto, of Chicago, which was given in the school auditorium last 
Friday evening. 
Mrs. Yahr is a concert artist whose experience in German opera 


has made her German songs a particular delight. Her voice is rich, 
having depth and wide range, and her interpretations of a very ex 
acting program stamped her an artist of broad culture 

Mrs, 


Meyerbeer’s opera, “Le 


mon Fils,” from 
of Gluck 


Yahr’s program included two arias, “Ah, 


Prophete,” and the “Che faro” 


The German songs were “Ruhe, meine Seele” (Strauss), the La 
Forge “To a Messenger,” in German, “Still wie die Nacht’ (Bohm), 
and “Als die alte Mutter” of Dvorak. The French selections were 
“D'une Prison” of Huhn and Massenet’s “Ave Maria,” and in Eng 
lish she gave “Call Me No More” (Cadman), “Sacrament” (Mac 
Dermid), “Cry of Rachel” (Salter), and “Love Never Faileth” 


(Root). 


Wagner at the Dutch Capital 

A German performance of “Walkiire” took place at The 
Hague, under the leadership of Kapellmeister Viotto. The 
with Edyth Walker, the American 


cast splendid, 


singer, as Brunnhilde 


was 
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MUSICAL FEATURES OF THIRTEENTH 
BIENNIAL CONVENTION OF G. F. W. C., 
HELD MAY 23-JUNE 2, IN NEW YORK CITY 
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Waning spring days brought to New York City a throng 


of club women, delegates from practically every town 
the United States. 


and city of clubdom throughout 
Twenty thousand were said to be in attendance. Sev- 
Armory, in festal array for the oc- 


enth Regiment 
casion, presented possibly a miniature specimen of what 
will be a typical scene when women are given the ballet. 
Various leading New York hotels presented the same as- 
pect on a smaller scale, For the time being New York 
City was invaded by representative American womanhood 
attracted here by the General Federation of Women’s 
clubs in thirteenth annual convention, May 23-June 2, in- 
clusive, 

Music played its own important function at the ses- 
sions, both as the art which entertains, soothes, inspires, 
uplifts and as a subject of broad discussion. Mrs. F. S. 
Wardwell, of Highland Terrace, Stamford, Conn., the 
chairman of the music department, and Mrs, William 
Rogers Chapman, president of the New York Rubinstein 
Club and chairman of the local biennial board music 
committee, with a corps of indefatigable assistants, spent 
their best efforts to make this department fill its due place 
at the convention. 

The musical headquarters at the armory were a scene 
of activity throughout the session. There were displays 
reflecting musical life and institutional development from 
leading musical centers, one of the most attractive and 
interesting being the exhibit of the growth in interest in 
municipal music, the data having been arranged by Mrs. 
Robert F. MacArthur of Tulsa, Okla. Works of Amer- 
ican composers were at hand and other musical literature 
of present interest. Here Mrs. Wardwell and Mrs. Chap- 
man were courteous and charming hostesses. The other 
members of the music department were: Emilia Tojetti, 
vice-chairman, San Francisco, Cal.; Mrs. W. H. Arnold, 
Texarkana, Ark.; Prudence S. Dresser, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Mrs. Joseph F. James, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Frederick 
W. Keator, Tacoma, Wash.; Mrs, H. J. Miller, Livingston, 
Mont.; Mrs. R. C,. Robinson, Claymont, Del.; Ida Gray 
Scott, Indianapolis, Ind.; Cate Gilbert Wells, Bur- 
lington, Iowa; Mrs. Robert F. MacArthur, Tulsa, Okla., 
and all State chairmen of music ex-officia. Mrs, William 
B. Young, Jacksonville, Fla., is the board member. 


Opening the Musical Sessions 


At a luncheon given in the laurel room of the Hotel 
Astor Wednesday, May 24, the State chairman of music 
and the music committee opened the real musical ses- 
sions when the following program was given: Mrs. 
Lawrence Maxwell, “The Ideal Music Department”; Mrs. 
W. R. Chapman, “New York Musical Clubs”; Edna Apell 


Robinson, “Music in the Home”; Mrs. Robert F. Mac- 
Arthur, “Municipal Music’; Mrs. Hiram T. Jones, New 
Jersey, “Standardization”; Cate Gilbert Wells, “The 


Large Musical Club”; Ida Gray Scott, “The Opera in 
Small Cities”; Mrs, Joseph F. James, “Music in the Wom- 
en’s Club”; Mrs, A. J, Barclay, “Musical Books”; Mrs. 
H. J. Miller, “Music in the Music Study Club”; Elizabeth 
Casterton, “Public School Music, What It Should Do.” 

This luncheon was followed by a conference or council. 
First, a letter was read by Emilia Tojetti, vice-chairman. 
This was followed by a five minutes’ talk by Mrs. W. 
H. Arnold, Arkansas, on the “Music of the Southwest”; 
Prudence S. Dresser, “Music of the Southeast”; Mrs. R. 
H, Jones, Massachusetts, “Music of the Eastern States”; 
Mrs. R. L, Skeel, Michigan, “Music of the Middle States” ; 
Mrs. H. H. Heppner, Oregon, “Western States”; Iva 
Sproul-Baker, “The Music Schools and Colleges of the 
Southeast,” 

Mildred Dilling, the well known harpist of New York, 
played selections in her own ingratiating manner and ac- 

» companied Valerie Deuscher in charming costume Old 
English and Old French songs. 

A discussion followed on “Music in the Home.” “Mu- 
nicipal Music,” “Public School Music,” “The Music in the 
Women’s Club,” “Musical Books and Music in the Music 
Study Club,” led by those who introduced the subjects at 
the luncheon. 


At the opening of the sessions the Rubinstein Club 
Choral led in the singing and the Seventh Regiment Band, 
George L. Humphrey, bandmaster, discoursed inspiring 
harmonies, 

Wednesday evening, May 24, occurred the formal open- 
ing at the Seventh Regiment Armory. Margaret Wilson 
was the guest of honor. The musical numbers consisted 
of “Connecticut March” (Reeves) and “Fantasia Amer- 
ican” (Herbert), and the well known and well liked bari- 
tone, Jerome Uhl, was heard in the “Toreador Song” from 
Bizet’s “Carmen,” and was received with great applause 
by the big audience. 

Interesting Events 


William Wade Hinshaw, with Harry Gilbert at the 
piano, contributed Schumann’s “The Two Grenadiers” and 
“Largo al Factotum,” from Rossini’s “Barber of Seville,” 
at the Friday evening (May 26) session. Needless to say 
the former Metropolitan Opera basso received a cordial 
reception and Mr. Hinshaw renewed his popularity, which 
is not only locally strong but extends from coast to 
coast. Florence Otis was the other soloist of this even- 
ing. This young singer is adding almost daily to her 
vocal laurels and should feel highly gratified at her wel- 
come on this occasion. Miss Otis sang the “Moonlight 
Starlight” waltz (Gilberté). Claude Warford was at the 
piano. 

Saturday morning, May 27, Frank Damrosch, director 
of the Institute of Musical Art, New York City, was 
scheduled for an address on “Music Education and Music 
Culture.” 

One of the most delightful meetings of the entire con- 
vention took place on Saturday afternoon, May 27, in the 
Rose Room of the Hotel Astor. So great was the in- 
terest that as many as 300 persons were estimated to have 
been refused admittance because of lack of room. The 
program was one of unusual attraction viewed from sev- 
eral angles, from the excellency of the musical numbers 
contributed to the discussions led by leading authorities 
in the musical world. 

Henry Holden Huss was heard in five of his own pieces 
for piano: Prelude A flat, op. 17; “Valse Intime” (ded- 
icated to Harold Bauer and still in manuscript); “Ber- 
ceuse” (dedicated to Efrem Zimbalist and still in manu- 
script) ; valse, A major, op. 20; “Le Ruisselet” (The Book- 
let), (dedicated to Rudolph Ganz and still in manuscript). 
The pianism of Mr. Huss is established among his con- 
fréres and lay musicians and those present congratulated 
themselves upon being able to hear the distinguished 
artist in a program of his own works, also to hear songs 
from his pen, sung by Mme. Huss. These were “It Was 
a Lover and His Lass,” op. 22; “Before Sunrise,” op. 22, 
and “After Sorrow’s Night” (MSS.), which were deliv- 
ered by the soprano with vocal beauty and skill. 

Havrah Hubbard spoke of “The Need of English in 
Grand Opera and Song.” Mr. Hubbard, whose familiarity 
with this subject carries the stamp of authority, held the 
intent interest of his listeners, not only because of the 
general appeal and importance of his subject, but because 
of his personal magnetism as a speaker, to which all who 
have heard Mr. Hubbard’s famous operalogues testify. 

Mrs. Edward MacDowell spoke on “The Work at Pe- 
terborough” and was heard in compositions of her fa- 
mous composer husband. 

John Barnes Wells, tenor, sang these songs by Harriet 
Ware: “Joy of the Morning,” “Boat Song,” “Wind and 
Lyre.” 

“Community Music” was discussed by Henrietta Baker- 
Low of the Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, 
Md.; “Credits for Applied Music Study” was assigned to 
Dr. Frank B. Rix, director of music, public schools, New 
York City; “Municipal Music” received able treatment at 
the hands of Mrs. Robert F. MacArthur, of Tulsa, Okla., 
who has given to this subject intensive research; to “The 
Importance of High Ideals,” attention was called by Henry 
Holden Huss; and to “Folksong and Its Relation to 
Art,” by Otto Kinkelldey, chief of the music division of 
the New York Public Library. Others participating were 







Bruno Huhn, Victor Harris, David Mannes and Arthur 
Farwell. 
Vesper Service 

At the Sunday afternoon vesper service, May 28, this 
attractive program was given in the grand ballroom .of 
the Hotel Astor before about 500 members of the federa- 
tion, at which Gwilym Miles was the baritone soloist. He 
was heard with pleasure in the “Behold I Create,” from 
Gaul’s “Holy City,” with choral sanctus, a 

The musical program in full follows: Prelude, Grand 
Offertoire in C minor (Batiste) ; anthem, “Behold, Thou 
Shalt Call a Nation” (Stevenson) ; soprano solo and chorus, 
“Hear My Prayer” (Mendelssohn), Master Lawrence 
Laitke; baritcne solo, (“The Holy City”), “Behold, I Cre- 
ate” (Gaul), with choral sanctus, Gwilym Miles; soprano 
solo (“Victory Divine”), “The Morning Light Is Dawn- 
ing,” and chorus, “Thanks Be to God” (Marks) ; post- 
lude, Triumphal March (Marks), boys’ choir of the 
Church of the Heavenly Rest, Dr. J. Christopher Marks, 
director, 

Complimentary Recital 

Monday afternoon, May 29, at the Wanamaker audi- 
torium, a complimentary recital was given by five women 
composers of New York, to the Federation, in which the 
following participated: Louise Mertens, contralto; Flor- 
ence Parr Geer, pianist, and Alexander Russell, organist. 
The composers were at the piano. This was the program: 
“Concert prelude (Kramer), “Down the Lanes of Old 
Romance” (Class), andante (Baldwin) and “CCL Festival 
March” (Russell), Alexander Russell; songs for contralto, 
“Love’s Anguish,” “Response,” “Love’s Way,” Mary Helen 
Brown; “Flowerine Weather,” “Song of the Thistledrift,” 
“One Golden Day,” Fay Foster; piano, “An Impression,” 
“Romanza,” “Legende” (dedicated to Ethel Leginska), 
Florence Parr Geer; contralto, “Vision,” “In a Garden 
Wild,” “Lass o’ Mine,” Florence Turner-Maley; “Only of 
Thee and Me,” “Light,” “Youth Comes Dancing O’er the 
Meadow,” Marion Bauer. 


Hubbard “Operalogue” 


Monday evening brought a good sized audience to the 
armory to hear Havrah Hubbard in his operalogue, “The 
Love of Three Kings” (Montemezzi), with Claude 
Gotthelf, concert pianist, at the piano. Much has been said 
in the current issues of the Musica, Courter of the 
dramatic and musical value, likewise the entertaining qual- 
ity of these “opera talks” of Mr. Hubbard, which he likes 
to call them. The present writer has heard Mr. Hubbard 
in many of these, and never has the delivery been other 
than of the highest dramatic and musical nature. They 
are “talks” which can but hold the interest of the other- 
wise uninterested, and the oldest opera attendee. Claude 
Gotthelf at the piano, a pupil for four years of Rafael 
Joseffy, and for two years with Josef Lhevinne, sustains 
the piano readings with admirable sympathy and musicianly 
reliability. 

Decoration Day Program 

A program in harmony with Decoration Day was offered 
on Tuesday evening, May 30, by the Criterion Quartet, 
John Young, tenor; Horatio Rench, tenor; George Rear- 
don, baritone, and Donald Chalmers, basso; with that 
degree of ensemble finish which is winning favor for these 
singers throughout the East. Their numbers were “Hark 
the Trumpet” (Buck), “The Drum” (Gibson), and “Tent- 
ing Tonight on the Old Camp Ground” (Root). Frances 
Rose, soprano, was heard on the same program in these 
numbers: “Zueignung” (Strauss), “Lorelei” (Bungert), 
“May Day” (Sinding). 

4 Wednesday Evening 


George Dostal, tenor, opened the evening at the Armory, 
on Wednesday. Mr. Dostal was heard to splendid advan- 
tage in the “Deserto in Terra” from “Don Sebastian” 
(Donizetti), and “One Golden Day” (Fay Foster). The 
tenor was heartily applauded. Emil Polak accompanied. 

Eleanore Cochran, just returned from a successful con- 
cert tour with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, was 
the other soloist at this concert. Miss Cochran’s magnifi- 
cent voice carried to the farthest end of the huge hall, and 
her singing delighted her hearers to such an extent that 
for the first time the president of the day permitted an 
encore to be given in answer to the insistent applause. Miss 
Cochran sang the aria from “Aida” (Verdi), and as encore, 
“T Love Thee,” by Harriet Ware. 


Thursday Happenings 


Also on Thursday afternoon, June 1, a reception and 
musicale was given at the Waldorf-Astoria by the local 
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1. Percy Hemus congratulates the conductor and local soloist. 
for a return engagement i 
Left to right: 
rehearsal. 


4. Who said, “Time to eat? Left 
Mrs. Woehrle, Mr. Woehrle (the manager), Gladys Craven, Percy Hemus, and Earl D. Laros, the conductor, 


. Percy Hemus receiving a contract for a recital in October from Manager Woehrle. 3. 
to right: Percy Hemus, Harlan E, Woehrle, Gladys Craven, Mr. Laros, Mrs. Woehrle. 5s. 
» 6. T he 


Mr. Hemus is not ashamed to show his contract 
Mrs. Woehrle finds a four-leaf clover 
blessing of the conductor after the 


two soloists receive the 


PERCY HEMUS WINS HIGH PRAISE AT EASTON, PA. 


Distinguished Baritone Appears as Soloist With Easton Symphony Orchestra and Delights Everybody—Engaged for an Entire Recital in the Fall. 


The third concert this season of the Easton Symphony Orchestra came to a 
Percy Hemus, the distinguished baritone, was the visiting artist 


close last night. 


and Mrs. Harlan FE, Woehrle, the local soprano, assisted. 
The local papers are extremely profuse in their praise of him; and Man- 


instant. 


ager Woehrle has announced him for an entire recital in the fall. 





Easton, Pa., May 26, 1916. 


Mr. Hemus’ success was 
and Harlan E. 
Much distinction 


is given his singing by his able accompanist, Gladys Craven, 
favorite in Easton and was heard with genuine pleasure 
the orchestra and to the untiring efforts of Earle D. Laros, the talented conductor, 
Woehrle, manager of the organization, Easton is grateful for this 


Mrs. Woehrle 
Over fifty men were in 


is a 


third year of uplifting music. 





music committee, Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, chair- 
man, of the biennial board for the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, an account of which is given elsewhere in 
this issue, because of the unusual importance and signifi- 
cance of the event. 

Thursday evening, at the armory, occurred the conclud- 
ing musical program, when the Seventh Regiment Band 
was heard in the Verdi Grand March from “Aida,” and 
selections from “Lohengrin,” and Sidonie Spero con- 
tributed the “Jewel Song,” from “Faust” (Gounod), and 
the Russian song “Hotsk” (Moussorgsky), with Emil 
Polak at the piano. 

Social Events 


Lada, the dancer, and her mother, Mrs. Schupp, enter- 
tained a number of the delegates at a Russian tea given 
in Lada’s studio overlooking Riverside Drive. Among 
those present were several of the executive officers and 
state presidents and vice presidents, including Mrs. W. D. 
Steele, Sedalia, Mo.; Mrs, James O. Dickens, Mobile, Ala.; 
Mrs. Emerson H. Brush, Chicago; Mrs. John F. Lyons, 
Fort Worth, Tex.; Mrs. A. C. Potter, Southampton, N. Y.; 
Mrs. George E. Hail, Providence, R. I.; Mrs. W. C. Collins, 
Philadelphia, and Mrs. David Allen Campbell, Chicago. A 
short musical program was given by Carolyn Cone, pianist ; 
Albert Stoessel, violinist, and Marie Louise Wagner, 
soprano, who sang a group of German Lieder. 

Another enjoyable social happening was a tea given on 
Sunday afternoon, May 28, by Mary R. Callender, at her 
residence on Park Avenue. The guests included a number 
of the executive heads of the National Federation of 
Women’s Musical Clubs, among them Ella May Smith, 


Columbus, O.; Mrs. Richard Hamlin Jones, Boston; Mrs. 
W. C. Collins, Philadelphia; Mrs. W. D. Steele, Sedalia, 
Mo.; Mrs. David Allen Campbell, Chicago; Mrs. James O. 
Dickens, Mobile, Ala.; Mrs. Eugene Lawson, Nowata, 
Okla.; Mrs. Emerson H. Brush, Chicago; Mrs. Robert 
MacArthur, Tulsa, Okla.; Mrs. Ottmar Moll, St. Louis; 
Mrs. John F. Lyons, Fort Worth, Tex.; Mrs. Mackey, St. 
Louis; Mrs. George E. Hail, Providence, and Mrs. A. C. 
Potter, Southhampton, N, Y. Before and after the tea 
the guests were treated to a most delightful musical pro- 
gram given by Emma Roberts, contralto, assisted by Frank 
LaForge at the piano; John Powell, pianist, and Albert 
Stoessel, violinist. 


Richardson-Harris Wedding 





The wedding of Catherine Lawrence Richardson, daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Richardson, of 17 West Seventy-fourth street, 
New York, and the late George H. Richardson, to Victor 
Harris, is announced to take place at the Church of the 
Messiah, on Tuesday, June 20, at noon, the Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes officiating. 

Miss Richardson will have Mrs. Henry Hart Elias as 
her matron of honor and Charles W. Ogden is to be Mr. 
Harris’ best man. The ushers are Lancaster Morgan, 
Emilio de Gogorza, Charles Hanson Towne, Samuel Neil- 
son Hinckley, William V. C. Ruxton and Gilbert Demo- 
rest. 

The wedding ceremony will be followed by a small 
breakfast at Sherry’s. The bridal couple plan an extended 
trip to Hawaii and will reside at 140 West Fifty-seventh 
street on their return, about October 1. 


An Unusual Opportunity for Operatic Training 


Those students of singing who have ambitions to enter 
the field of grand opera will find it to their advantage to 
apply at once for an audition to enter the International 
Grand Opera Company, Inc., as a member of the chorus 
of this new operatic organization, which bids fair to be 
very popular. The number of memberships in the chorus 
will be unlimited, as one of the plans of the company is 
to have a chorus of no less than sixty singers for the sea- 
son in New York, also to have many others prepared, who 
know the repertoire of the company and who will be sent 
with branches of the company for operatic seasons in other 
cities. 

As previously announced, from among the members of 
the chorus, singers for small parts will be selected, and 
when they have become thoroughly familiar with the stage 
routine, they will be entrusted with more important roles. 


Music Education Through “Clinical Recitals” 

Ralph Wylie, violinist, kas planned to give a course of 
“Clinical Recitals” in the art of the violin next fall at 
Columbia University, New York. 

The course is designed to fill the needs of the teacher, 
the advanced professional student and the progressive 
amateur in the violin art. It is arranged so that the per- 
son aiming to be an executant or teacher, or both, may 
learn something of practical utility in both technic and 
interpretation from every program. 

The fall course begins September 28, 
spring session February 7, 1917. 


1916, and the 
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AT SYRACUSE 


ments, 


1916, 


distinct musical feeling. 


George Hamlin, whose recital here is well remembered, is a singer of attain 
His voice is full and resonant, and 5 


he sang the part of Samson with fire and 


His diction was excellent.-Syracuse Post-Standard, May io. 








Hamlin gave of his best to the part, and he has a knowledge of its demands andea 
dramatic instinct that are decided aids to his go@d voice developed through years of 
big oratorio work.—Syracuse Journal, May 10, 1916. 





whole-souled fervor aroused the audience to 


F E fey T I V Aa L pe 1916, 


enthusiasm. — Syracuse Herald, 
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An invitation recital given by pupils of Elizabeth Kelso 
Patterson, at her residence studio, 257 West 1o4th street 
(soon to be enlarged), May 31, was an enjoyable affair. 
Eight singers shared the program, Kurt Dieterle, violinist, 
Geraldine Holland was in good voice and sang 
Gounod's “Ave Maria” beautifully. Agnes Waters’ con- 
tralto voice was greatly admired, Estelle Leask is an 
artistic singer with good high tones, and Frankie Holland 
Annah Hess has studied 


assisting 


has a voice of unusual sweetness. 
with Miss Patterson only a few months, She has a fine 
voice and greatly pleased the audience. Kathleen Ficklin 
(an English actress of note), stage name Kathleen Mac- 
Pherson, has been with Miss Patterson for a year. She 
has a voice of large calibre, coupled with dramatic ability. 
Cornelia Covert’s dramatic voice and stage presence sug- 
gest Wagnerian roles. Helen Erskine has a voice of 
good tone color and uses it well, 

Kurt Dieterle, the wonder boy violinist, recently soloist 
at the Kriens Symphony concert, Carnegie Hall, played 
solos and obligatos to the singers in artistic fashion. Alice 
Erskine was the accompanist and the studio was crowded, 
some professional musicians, as well as friends of the 
singers, being present. 


Gustav L, Becker Pupils’ Musicale and Birthday Féte 


The teachers, of the American Progressive 
Piano School, 114 West Seventy-second street, Gustav L. 
Becker, director, gave a musicale, May 27, in which part 
of the extensive program was devoted to the performances 
of the young pupils of the teachers, the second part to a 
recital, by the teachers themselves, and some of the ad- 
vanced pupils of the school. All performers did credit 
to themselves and their training, even the younger ones, 
who made their first appearance before an audience. 

Preceding each number, Gustav L. Becker, the director 
of the school, made appropriate explanatory remarks, It 
was interesting to note Mr. Becker’s reference to the im- 
provement made of late in the quality of the teaching 
material available for the beginners in piano playing; and 
that as one of the most remarkable and valuable additions 
could be counted the “Piano Adaptations,” by Leopold 
Godowsky «Some of these adaptations were delightfully 


assistant 





























played by young pupils of the school, who had only a few 
months’ tuition, 

Among the advanced performers, special mention may 
be made of Alice Levy’s playing of Chopin’s “Krakowiak” 
(Mr. Becker at a second piano), and Elsa T. Brigham’s 
performance of Chopin's ballade in G minor. 

By request, Mr. Becker concluded the program by play- 
ing his own polonaise in E, a brilliant and effective com- 
position. 

The regular school season closed with the meeting of 
the “Study Club,” a valuable students’ association which is 
intended to train pupils how to listen to music, 

Mr, Becker is now preparing for the summer session of 
the school, with a special normal course for piano teachers, 
extending through June and July. 

Mr. Becker was given a surprise party at his studio, on 
the occasion of his birthday. Called out for half an hour, 
this unsuspecting artist returned to find his room trans- 
formed into a garden of palms and lilacs, the reception 
room into a refreshment room, and a semicircle of friends 
and pupils, in the midst of which stood Mrs, Becker and 
the Becker twins, joining in a chorus of “congratulations.” 
For a couple of hours a stream of visitors came to greet 
Mr. Becker, who “owns up” to fifty-five years, but “doesn’t 
look it by ten.” Several of Mr. Becker's pupils entertained 
the guests with appropriate musical selections. 


Three Ziegler Pupils Praised 


Press praises of Artha Williston, Linnie Love, Jeanne 
Woolford, and private praise from the musical director 
of the French Y. M. C. A. are reproduced in the following: 


WHAT THEY SAY OF MADAME ZIEGLER’S SINGERS. 
Union Chritienne de Jennes Gens, 
March 14, 1916. 
Miss Linnie Love, 
Three Arts Club, New York City. 

My Dear Miss Love—It is with the utmost pleasure that I am 
writing you these few lines in behalf of our association and of our 
orchestra, and in my personal name as well. We want to express 
our most sincere admiration of your artistic talents and your kind 
co-operation at our concert. Everyone enjoyed your beautiful sing- 
ing and it came as a real and most delightful surprise when, with 
your worthy accompanist, Lorna Lea, you gave us those beau- 
tiful duets. We all passed a very charming evening. Accept the 
assurance of our deep appreciation, and believe us, 

Yours very truly, 
F, MgetHerorevt, Musical Director. 





Artha Williston, soprano, was heard to advantage in two delight- 
ful selections. Mrs. Williston is gifted with a voice of much 
sweetness and purity, and her appearance on the stage is very at- 
tractive—New York Globe. 





Temperamental tion of an appealing quality was noticeable in 
the contralto voice of Mme. Jeanne Woolford; a well controlled 
love for the dramatic marked her endeavors and made them charm- 
ing indeed. She earned the heartfelt applause of the audience.— 
Mont Clarian. 








LINNIE LOVE'S VOICE. 

Very even, scarcely any tremolo, six overtones, soprano, clear 
sustained notes, can sing to pitch, clear like Mrs. Kaiser's, and is 
O. K. for phonograph, solo and concerted. Low is rich,—Thomas 
A. Edison. 


Meyn at Greystone 


Heinrich Meyn, the American baritone, achieved one of 
his biggest successes at a private musicale, given by Mrs. 
Samuel Untermeyer, Greystone-on-Hudson, May 27. The 
program consisted of the “Peasant Cantata” and parts of 
the “Coffee Cantata,” by Bach, which was staged by Mr. 
Siedle, of the Metropolitan Opera House. 

Mr. Meyn’s singing was greatly commented upon by the 
guests, among them some of the musical stars of the world, 
including Mr. Bodansky, Josef Stransky, Louis Koem- 
menich, R. Schirmer, Fritz Kreisler and others, The 
gracefulness and charm of the singing, acting and danc- 
ing of the artist were very much admired and compli- 
mented, and as a result many inquiries for the services of 
Mr Meyn have come to his manager, Annie Friedberg. 


Harry Patterson Hopkins’ Metropolitan Engagements 


Harry Patterson Hopkins, recently located in New 
York, having come from Washington, D. C., has been 
engaged as organist during the summer at the Church of 
the Messiah, morning service. Mr. Hopkins, who is well 
known as a composer, has also had the good fortune to 


have two of his works accepted for publication by Theo- 
dore Presser and M. Witmark. Mr. Hopkins’ experience 
and tact in connection with singers will be of undoubted 
advantage to him in his newly begun New York career. 


Veronica Govers Sings 


The sixth and last afternoon musicale of the Women’s 
Philharmonic Society took place May 7 in the Granberry 
studios, Carnegie Hall, when a lecture recital on Irish 
music was given by Veronica Govers, accompanied by 
Adeline Houston. 

Miss Govers is eminently well suited for this particular 
work, as she is the possessor of a rich, resonant, singing 
and speaking voice, is charming in manner, and original 
in treatment of the subject. Clementine Tetedoux-Lusk 
is chairman of the program committee. Both she and 
Miss Govers are pupils of Mme. Cappiani. 

Southland Singers’ Plans 

* Philip James, the well known organist and composer, 
has been chosen as director for the Southland Singers, 
Emma A. Dambmann, president. Mme. Dambmann at- 
tended a rehearsal conducted by Mr. James, and was much 
impressed with his manner and the results achieved. His 
chorus sang without accompaniment, remaining absolutely 
on the pitch, and giving wide variety of expression to the 
music. The Southland Singers expect to give all of their 
concerts at the Hotel Savoy next year, this being the out- 
come of their successful season just passed. Mme. Damb- 
mann will go to her handsome summer home at Music 
Colony, June 22, 


Royal Dadmun Returns 


Royal Dadmun has returned from a very successful trip 
as baritone soloist with the New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, of which various accounts have appeared in the 
columns of the Musicat Courier through its correspon- 
dents throughout the country. 


John W. Nichols’ Available Sundays 


John W. Nichols, the tenor and teacher, has issued a 
postcard reading as follows: 


Dear Str—For the coming season I am giving up regular church 
work and will therefore be open for occasional substituting, special 
services, oratorios, cantatas, etc. 

Available Sunday mornings, afternoons or evenings. 

I will be glad to have you file my name in your addres» book for 
future reference. Cordially yours, 

Joun W. NICHOLS. 

28 West 63d street, New York City. Phone, Columbus 1434. 


Mariners Church Concert 


The Women’s Auxiliary of the Port Society and its 
Mariners Church gave a concert June 1, at their head- 
quarters, Eleventh avenue and Twenty-third street, in 
which singers, violinists, readers, pianists and young 
dancers participated. Among the well known artists who 
have taken part in concerts of this worthy society this 
season are Violet Dalziel, soprano; Los Kamp, contralto; 
James O. Boone, Rafael Diaz, C. Judson House and 
Franklin Karples, tenors; Jerome Uhl, baritone; Kathryn 
Platt-Gunn, Gladys Jones and Alois Trnka, violinists, 


Some Eddy Notes 


Clarence Eddy has been giving a series of five organ 
recitals at the First Presbyterian Church, Oakland, Cal., 
Sunday afternoons, under the auspices of the Northern 
California Chapter of the American Guild of Organists. 
A manuscript composition by Rene L. Becker and two 
works by Stebbins and Schminke—all these were new 
items on the first program, There were no arrangements 
or improvisations, all the music performed having been 
written for the organ purely. Bach, Saint-Saéns and 
Thiele were all represented on this program, Alfred 
Metzger, in the Pacific Coast Musical Review, is giving a 
detailed criticism of each of these recitals. 


Notes 


Nancy Stagg, post graduate in piano, who has studied 
four years with Miss Carr, director of the music at Sayre 
College, Lexington, Ky., gavé a recital recently. She 
redounds credit on her teacher, and according to creditable 
report, plays well. Her chief numbers were the “Carnival 
of Pesth” rhapsodie, by Liszt, and Rubinstein’s D minor 
concerto, Other work under Miss Carr’s direction at this 
college included a regular weekly recital during the season 
by juniors, others by seniors, and still others by all the 
students. Miss Carr leaves soon for her usual vacation on 
the Maine coast, returning to Sayre College for the fifth 
year next autumn, 

Sonata recital at Englewood Lyceum Assembly Room, 
May 23, had as participants Florence Austin, violinist, and 
Mrs. J. Irving Wood, pianist. The program included 
Beethoven’s fifth sonata, Cecil Burleigh’s “The Ascension” 
sonata, Grieg’s sonata in F, and two violin pieces played 
by Miss Austin. Excellent ensemble and due regard to 
authentic interpretation were given the performance of 
these works, serving to place Miss Austin still higher in 
public favor, both as a solo violinist and in collaboration 
with the pianist. 
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ALMA HAYS REED, 
‘ Soloist in “The Creation.” 


Alma Hays Reed With Minneapolis 
Orchestra in “The Creation” 


At a recent music festival in Appleton, Wis. Alma 
Hays Reed proved to be the “star” soprano soloist, appear- 
ing on the initial evening, at the Armory, and again as 
soprano soloist in the “Creation,” Albert Lindquest, tenor, 
and Gustav Holmquist, basso, filling the other roles of the 
oratorio. The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra was the 
support. 

Mrs. Reed long has been known to the Chicago and 
Middle West public as a competent singer, whose artistic 
capability was matched only by the beauty of the timbre of 
her voice. Her success in Appleton with a musical audience 
was unquestioned and the applause accorded her certainly 
had the ring of sincerity. 

Mrs, Reed divides her time profitably between the Music 
Conservatory at Appleton and her Chicago studio, 





Music at Pennsylvania State Normal School 


On Friday afternoon, May 109, students of the Conserva- 
tory of Music, Pennsylvania State Normal School, Indiana, 
Pa., were heard in public recital, There were piano, vocal 
and violin numbers by Madelaine Fiscus, Elizabeth Filer, 
Mary Sedlak, Hilda Haymaker, Margaret Lowther, Flor- 
ence Hawkins, Corinne Lambour, Mildred Sharbaugh and 
Mr. See. The composers represented were Schuett, Saint- 
Saéns, Moszkowski, Wieniawski, Chopin, Schubert, Schu- 
mann and Handel. Of particular interest was the last 
named’s sonata in B flat for two violins and piano, which 
closed the program. Another recital was given on Friday, 
June 2, The music department of this school is under the 
able direction of Rexfor D. Colburn. 





Carl Friedberg’s Plans 


Carl Friedberg, the well known pianist, will make his 
third American concert tour next season, and is already 
booked with many of the symphony orchestras and many 
clubs in the East-and West. 

Mr. Friedberg, who achieved one of his greatest suc- 
cesses last year in his New York recital, which was an 
entire Beethoven program, will give a number of concerts 
with all new selections in New York this coming season. 
He will devote his summer, which he spends in Seal 
Harbor, Me., partly to work on new programs, and partly 


to teaching some artist-pupils who will go 
with him to the country. 

Mr. Friedberg is already booked for 
three appearances in Boston next season, 
one with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Dr. Karl Muck, conductor. He will also 
play a return engagement with the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, Dr, Ernst 
Kunwald, conductor, with which he made 
his first orchestral appearance in America, 
and where he triumphed in the Brahms B 
minor concerto. 

Mr. Friedberg will use the Steinway 
piano on his forthcoming tour, and will 
do considerable teaching. What with his 
pedagogic and concert duties the coming 
season bears every indication of being a 
very busy one for this artist. 





Bryan, Ohio, Enjoys 
May Music Festival 


Under the direction of Forrest A. 

Tubbs, a May music festival was given 

May 18 and 19, at Bryan, Ohio, the prin- 

cipal works presented being Converse’s 

“The Peace Pipe” and selections from 

Wagner’s “Tannhauser.” There were three 

concerts, two on Thursday and one on 

Friday evening. In addition to the 

soloists, there was a high school chorus of 

109 voices, a high school orchestra of 

twenty-five players, a grade school chorus 

of 400 voices, a festival chorus of seventy- 

five adult voices, and a festival orchestra 

of thirty-five players. Beatrice Byers Tag- 

gart, mezzo-soprano; Herbert Davies, 

baritone; Emil Sturmer, violinist, and Mrs. 

Herbert Davies, solo accompanist, were the 

assisting artists. Mrs, Walter Gardner was 

the accompanist for the festival chorus. 

Among the well known composers whose 

mames appeared on the program were 

Gounod, Delibes, MacFadyen, Campbell- 

Tipton, Rogers, Chaminade, Sinding, Raff, 

Brahms, Ronald, Verdi, Schubert, Leon- 

cavallo, Saint-Saéns, Huhn, Moszkowski 

and d’Hardelot. The event aroused the enthusiastic in- 

terest of music lovers of the vicinity and will without 
doubt, prove of genuine value to the community, 





Leila Holterhoff, Blind Soprano, to 
Make American Debut Next Season 


One of the sensational attractions of this coming season 
will be Leila Holterhoff, the blind American soprano, who 
will make her first American concert tour under the ex- 
clusive direction of Annie Friedberg. 

Miss Holterhoff was born in Los Angeles, Cal., and 
studied for several years abroad, where she also achieved 
her first success in concert work. Although this charm- 
ing young California girl had the great misfortune to be 
blind since she was born, she is rarely gifted and highly 
cultured. 

Her sweet mellow coloratura voice is of great charm 
and silvery brilliance, her interpretations are artistic and 
radiate sympathetic warmth. 

Miss Holterhoff has an extensive repertoire, but she will 
make a specialty of the lecture recitals, which she has 
successfully given in England, France and Germany. She 
is unusually gifted as a linguist. 

Miss Holterhoff will be heard in New York early next 
season in a series of her own recitals. 





Tom Dobson to Summer on the Pacific Coast 


One of the songs that Dobson has made especially popular 
is “When I Was One and Twenty,” for which he himself 
wrote the musical setting. Mr. Dobson, who makes a spe- 
cialty of singing unique songs, and, incidentally, playing 
his own accompaniments, included the “One and Twenty” 
in three of his five New York recital programs last season, 
and on each occasion it was demanded as an encore. The 
singer will go to his home in Portland, Ore., for the sum- 
mer. Many recitals, starting in Chicago in the early fall 
and including the larger cities of the East, are already 
booked, 





Casazza and Campanini Safe 


Giulio Gatti-Casazza, managing director of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and Cleofonte Campanini, of the 
Chicago Opera Company, who left for France aboard the 
Lafayette on May 27, announced by cable their safe arrival 
in Bordeaux. . 
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Anent the Brothers Dethier 


Gaston Dethier, pianist and organist, and his brother, 
Edouard Dethier, violinist, are among the earliest desert- 
ers of New York’s musical colony, The latter is already 
installed with his family in hig summer home at East Blue 
Hill, Me Dethier and Mrs. Dethier motored to 
their camp at Sunapee, N. H., where they will remain till 
October, Later in the summer they will be joined by 
Edouard Dethier and Mrs. Dethier in order that the sonata 
recital programs already planned for next season may have 


Gaston 


due rehearsal. 

The Brothers Dethier have just ended their first joint 
season, although individually they have occupied places of 
prominence in the musical world ever since their arrival 
in America. Their first Princess 
rheatre, New York, last winter brought out a capacity 
audience and one of the most distinguished gatherings of 


recital given at the 


the season, so that for their concerts next winter a larger 


auditorium has been secured, Among the joint recitals 
which they gave were those at Columbia University 
Miss Spence’s School, New York; two appearances in Buf- 


for the members of the Chromatic Club and an- 


and 


fale, one 


EDOUARD DETHIER, VIOLINIST, AND GASTON DETHIER 
PIANIST 


other in Elmwood Musical Hall; and a recital for the 
Morning Musicale of Auburn, N. Y. 

Gaston Dethier began his season by opening a new organ 
in Montreal, Canada, and later gave the first public recital 
on the new organ at Oberlin Conservatory, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Last month he gave a series of three recitals on the memo- 
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rial organ recently installed in the First Universalist 
Church, Detroit. He also gave a recital at the Old South 
Church, Boston. 

Edouard Dethier’s recent personal engagements included 
an appearance with the Kneisel Quartet, another with 
Pablo Casals and Mrs. Casals at their last New York re- 
cital and a joint program with Daniel Gregory Mason at 
the Staten Island Academy. 


Eleanor Spencer’s Repertoire for Next Season 


Eleanor Spencer, the pianist, has added to her very ex- 
tensive repertoire the following numbers which she will 


ELEANOR SPENCER, 
Entering door of the Konzertzebonn Hall at Amsterdam, where she 
recently played with orchestra. 


play in America next season: Beethoven concerto C 
minor, Schumann concerto, and the Liszt concerto, E flat. 

Shorter works, to be used on one program, are: César 
Franck’s “Variations Symphoniques,” Rimsky-Korsakow’s 
concerto in C sharp minor and the Chopin andante and 
grand polonaise in E flat with orchestration by Scharwenka. 





Musicians’ Concert Management 
Artists Engaged for Lockport Course 


Two of the artists appearing under the direction of the 
Musicians’ Concert Management, Inc., Emma Roberts, con- 
tralto, and Edgar Schofield, baritone, have been engaged for 
the opening event in A. A. van de Mark’s “All American” 
course at Lockport, N. Y., on September 14 next. This 
concert will undoubtedly be one of the most important of 
the series, for more than thirty managers have accepted 
Mr. van de Mark’s invitation to be present at the inaugural 
program and the mayor of Lockport has issued a proclama- 
tion declaring the day to be a civic holiday, to be known as 
American Day. 

Both Miss Roberts and Mr. Schofield are American 
trained as well as American born and both have been dis- 
tinguishing themselves of late in the recital and oratorio 
field. Therefore the honor of giving the first of the series 
of concerts is one which they wholly deserve. Others who 
will be heard in subsequent programs include Frances In- 
gram, contralto; William Morse Rummel, violinist; Mar- 
garet Jamieson, pianist; Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, pianist ; 
Carrie Jacobs-Bond, composer; Marie Morissey, contralto ; 
Gertrude Rennyson, soprano; William. Wade Hinshaw, 
baritone; Vera Curtis, soprano, and Florence Larrabee, 
pianist. 





Her Clothes in Fashion All Year Round 


Mme. Barrientos is the one Metropolitan Opera star 
whose clothes are in fashion all year round. The high cost 
of expensive clothing forces her to change her climate in- 
stead of her clothing. She finds it considerably cheaper 
to do this than to buy new costumes. Therefore the sum- 
mer months, which are really the winter months in Argen- 
tine, find her at the Teatro de Colon, in Buenos Ayres. In 
her desire to continue using a few of her many changes of 
winter clothing, she has chosen this winter climate where 
she can continue her profession without the embarrassment 


of a small army of summer dressmakers, By dint of this 
she has managed to keep her dressmaking bills within five 
figures. After her summer season in Buenos Ayres, which 
is the winter season there, she will return for another win- 
ter season in New York, 





Anthony Carlson Sings Fine 
Program at Los Angeles 


Anthony Carlson, the noted Los Angeles vocal teacher 
and recitalist, gave the following program at the Los 


ANTHONY CARLSON, 


At the foot of the cross on Mount Rubidoux at Riverside, Cal. 


Angeles High School Assembly Hall on May 24: “My- 
self When Young” (Lehmann), My Star” (Beach), “I'll 
Sail Upon the Dog-star” (Purcell), “Where’er You Walk” 
(Handel), “Salome” (Henschel); “L’Angeles” (Folk- 
song), “Ich liebe Dich” (Grieg), “Ouvre tes yeux bleus” 
(Massenet), song cycle, “Eliland” (Von Fielitz). 


Helen Stanley to Sing Michaela 
to Farrar’s Carmen 


Helen Stanley will sing Micaela to Geraldine Farrar’s 
Carmen in the performances of the Bizet opera, to be given 
under the management of C. A. Ellis, of Boston. The role 
is considered one of the best in Miss Stanley's repertoire. 
The soprano, who has returned to New York after singing 
at the Evanston, Ill, festival, is in splendid health and 
voice, and looking forward with enthusiasm to the resump- 
tion of her operatic work. In the concert field she has be- 
come extremely popular. During Miss Stanley’s first sea- 
son as a member of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, 
she had the honor of creating the leading soprano role in 
the first American performance of Kienzl’s “Fiihreigen.” 
Her success was pronounced, and she was chosen for the 
special performance of the same opera given at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, New York, with Charles Dalmores 
in the leading tenor role. 





Praise for the Rubel Trio 


Karely does any new musical organization in its first 
season move the New York Tribune to such unstinted praise 
as it bestowed on the Edith Rubel Trio at its recent New 
York concert. Here follows a part of the criticism: 

The audience was in a fine state of enthusiasm within five minutes 
after the music began, and for a time it seemed as if every number 
on the program would have to be repeated. The trio not only played 
beautifully, but disclosed a remarkable appreciation of the pieces, 
which covered a wide range of feeling. 
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Carrie Louise Dunning Has Enjoyed 
a Busy Season in Texas 





This past season has found Carrie Louise Dunning, 
founder of the Dunning System of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners, in Texas, where she has achieved some really 
noteworthy results, She has conducted for a period of ten 
weeks each classes in San Antonio, Houston and two in 
Dallas, and in addition to these manifold duties, she has 
found time to deliver a number of lectures, one in Waco, 
Tex., and one in Galveston. In the latter city the repre- 
sentative of the Dunning system is Mrs. Conway R. Shaw, 
who, according to Mrs. Dunning, is so excellent a teacher 
that she is one of the four who assist Mrs, Dunning in the 
instruction of teachers. 

When Mrs. Dunning lectured in Galveston the Scottish 
Rite Auditorium was the scene of her talk. It was an in- 
vitation affair, and despite the fact that the rain came down 
in torrents, the audience consisted of considerably more 
than 1,000 persons. The Cuban, French and Swedish con- 
suls and their families were present, and the Rotary Club 
attended in a body. Regarding the latter, the story is to'd 
that when the invitation was received one of the members 
arose and said: “Gentlemen, take my adwice and hear this 
lecture. Money can never repay Mrs. Shaw for what this 
Dunning system has done for my children in their school 
work.” As the mayor was ill and unable to be present, the 
next most prominent person, the postmaster of Galveston, 
introduced her in a dignified and most enthusiastic manner. 
In speaking of the event, Mrs. Dunning said: “I never be- 
fore talked to such an inspiring crowd,” and from one in 
the audience it was learned that she spoke in a manner that 
inspired every one present. She was assisted by Mrs 
Shaw’s class of forty-two children, who seemed to have 
caught the spirit of the occasion and did things which 
amazed even Mrs. Dunning herself. 

Regarding her system and the manner of its evolution, 
Mrs, Dunning said in the course of a recent interview: 

“My system of instruction for beginners is the result of 
the difficulties I encountered in my own musical studies 
and my realization after study in Europe and in this coun- 
try under a number of teachers that there was something 
lacking in the methods by which the fundamentals were 
taught. When I evolved this method it was for my own 
use. I had no intention of giving it to the world, but when 
I had given a*demonstration in my own studio several years 
ago and another at a musical convention in Niagara Falls 
there was such an insistent demand for further instruction 
for teachers that I could not resist. 

“There are, of course, teachers using my system who are 
not getting as good results as I could wish. The majority 
of them, however, are using the system to great benefit for 
their pupils. The system is based on child psychology and 
means to teach the fundamentals in an entertaining way. 
In every case where the teacher has gotten the correct view 
or the right inspiration the results have been entirely satis- 
factory.” 





Hazel Carpenter’s Piano Recital 





Herbert F. Beck presented Hazel Carpenter, pianist, in 
recital on Thursday afternoon, June 1, at the Wanamaker 
Auditorium, New York. The assisting artists were Alex- 
ander Russell, organist, and John Steel, tenor. 

Miss Carpenter, who proved to be a pianist of ability, 
played a varied program, consisting of Beethoven's C sharp 
minor sonata; “Sous Bois,” Staub; “Scotch Heather,” Met- 
calfe; “Japanese Etude,” Poldini; three Chopin composi- 
tions, “Nocturne,” E flat, “Valse,” G flat and “Polonaise,” 
A flat, as well as Liszt’s “Liebestraume” and “Rigoletto” 
paraphrase, by Verdi-Liszt. She was the recipient of much 
applause and many recalls. 

Alexander Russell opened the program with his usual fin- 
ished performance, playing the prelude to “Lohengrin,” 
Wagner; “Pilgrims’ Chorus,” Wagner; “Reve Angelique,” 
Rubinstein, and “Toccata” from the fifth symphony by 
Widor. 

John Steel, who has been heard before, sang two groups 
of songs: “If You Would Love Me,” MacDermid; “I At- 
tempt from Love’s Sickness to Fly,” Purcell; “Rose in the 
Bud,” Foster; “Mother 0’ Mine,” Tours; “The Rosary,” 
Nevin, and “The Star,” by Rogers. 





Bernardo Olshansky’s Summer 
to Be Spent in Study 





Bernardo Olshansky, the young Russian baritone, late of 
the Boston and Montreal Opera Companies, who has just 
completed a most successful season in New York, will spend 
his vacation studying and being coached in new roles. Al- 
though Mr. Olshansky has been singing in opera for some 
few years, he feels that an artist can always perfect his 
art—hence the study. 

A pupil of Oscar Saenger, Mr. Olshansky delighted sev- 
eral audiences at the Saenger teas this winter, which were 





considered quite the vogue by the smart set as 
well as musicians. 

In the recent Shakespearean celebration held 
at Wanamaker’s, New York, he added a num- 
ber of new admirers to his list by his beautiful 
singing. His voice, a rich baritone, shows in- 
telligence and temperament. 

He has appeared with such artists as Mme, 
Tetrazzini, Emma Eames, Mme. Destinn, En- 
rico Caruso and Pasquale Amato. 

The Russian artist made his debut in “Rigo- 
letto” about eight years ago at Massacarrara, 
Italy. His instantaneous artistic success at this 
performance established him at once as one of 
the leading baritones in grand opera in Europe. 
He has been compared in his artistic and vocal 
resemblance to the world famous baritone, Titto 
Ruffo, especiaily in his rendering of the drink- 
ing song from “Amleto.” 
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LUCY GATES IN 
“FAUST” 


Accompanying are two illustrations 
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of Lucy Gates, as 


Faust.” As is well known, 


Gates managed and stage 


the entire production, besides singing 


its title role. [his is the first time 


such an achievement has been cred 


ited to any prima donna 








Maximilian Pilzer Scores on Tour ’ 
With the New York Philharmonic 
Maximilian Pilzer, violinist. has been on tour with the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra, Josef Stransky, con- 
ductor. Among the successful appearances which he made 
with this organization may be mentioned such places as 
Peoria, Ill, where he played the Wieniawski polonaise; 
at Hays, Kan., and Oklahoma, Okla., where he delighted 
in Bruch concerto in G minor; and at Birmingham, Ala., 
and Memphis, Tenn., in both of which cities he was once 
more heard in the Wieniawski polonaise. As is invariably 
the case when this sterling artist appears he scored a pro- 
nounced success with his audience. 


Zona Maie Griswold Sings Her Mother’s 
Songs With Great Success 





[In addition to her appearance on Wednesday evening, 
May 31, with the pupils of Sergei Klibansky at the West 
Side ¥. M. C. A., New York City, Zona Maie Griswold, 
the soprano, sang at the John W. Alexander memorial, 
which was held May 28 at the Fine Arts Building, New 
York. Her numbers were “Summer Evening” (Palgren) 
and Beethoven’s “The Heavens are Praising.” 


Miss Griswold sang at a con 


Choral Club, New 


Friday evening, May 26, 


cert given by the Bronx Y. W. C. A 


York. On that occasion she sang “The Little God Pan” 
(Griswold), “Longing” (LaForge), “Before the Day 
break” (Nevin), Long, Long Ago” (Bayley), “Wind 


Song” (Rogers), and Gilberté’s “Ah! Love but a Day.” 
rhe 


mother, Florence Young Griswold, the composer of Dallas, 


first of these is a composition of Miss Griswold’s 
As an encore after her second group she sang an- 
“The Sand Man,” Both 


these numbers were especially well received, 


Tex. 


other of her mother’s songs, 


Miss Gris- 
at the 


Particular mention should also be made of 
wold’s accompanist, Corinna Chase, whose work 
piano added materially to the success of the event, 





New Orleans Praises Van Vliet 


What the Times-Picayune of New Orleans, La., of Feb- 
ruary 16, had to say regarding Cornelius van Vliet’s cello 
playing when he appeared there as soloist with the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra is reprinted herewith: 

Cornelius van Vliet, the orchestra's cello soloist, was heard next 
in Saint-Saéns’ famous He proved himself a 
master of the technic of the difficult instrument. 
played a melodie, harp accompanied, that was in perfect taste and 
displayed a lightness of bowing and delicacy of phrase rare in celle 
art, 


A minor concerto 
As an encore he 
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PHILIP SPOONER IN CONCERT 
AT CARNEGIE HALL 
New York Audience Shows Keen Appreciation of 
Young Tenor’s Art 


On Tuesday evening, May 30, Carnegie Hall, New York, 
was crowded with an expectant audience which had gath- 
ered to hear the concert and memorial exercises given by 
the Grand Army of the Republic. Philip Spooner, the 
young American tenor, was heard as soloist, scoring the 
success of the evening by his brilliant singing, the beauty 
and power of his voice and the clarity of his diction which 
rendered every syllable intelligible to every one in the huge 
hall, even to those in the upper gallery. 

An aria from “Rigoletto” was Mr. Spooner’s first con- 
tribution to the program, and in this the brilliancy of his 
tones won for him rounds and rounds of applause. After 
repeated recalls, Mr. Spooner sang “Long, Long Ago” to 
the great delight of his audience. Still his audience was 
unsatished, and although the singer had returned to his 
dressing room, he was compelled to once more appear on 
the stage and repeat his encore. 

When the chairman of the evening, Marcus M. Marks, 
president of the Borough of Manhattan, announced Mr. 


PHILIP SPOONER, 
Tenor. 


Spooner’s second appearance, he said: “We will now hear 


again from Mr. Spooner, the young man who sang for us 
the ballad, ‘Long, Long Ago’ as we have never heard it 


“Bowman were praised highly. 


sung before.” His second group included the ever popular 
“Believe Me If All Those Endearing Young Charms” and 
Carrie Jacobs-Bond’s “Perfect Day.” Once more he was 
accorded an ovation, and as an encore sang a patriotic song 
with excellent effect. 

An amusing incident which occurred during his singing 
of the operatic number was the comment of some old gen- 
tleman on the platform, “What a beautiful voice.” 

Saturday evening, June 3, Mr. Spooner sang at the Grand 
Central Palace, New York. Another artist on this pro- 
gram was Alice Verlet, the popular French soprano, The 
foregoing constituted Mr. Spooner’s twelfth appearance in 
New York during the last few weeks. 

This week he will appear at the Hotel Biltmore, New 
York, this marking his final appearance in the metropolis 
for this season. 





MINNIE TRACEY PUPILS SING 


Young Artists Give “L’Africaine” Performance at 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 26, 1916. 

At the recent performance (May 26, 1916) of “L’Afri- 
caine” excerpts, given by Minnie Tracey’s pupils at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, those young artists 
scored a striking success, thanks to the training and ad- 
vice of their very experienced instructor. A dozen re- 
calls marked the “L’Africaine” singing and teacher and 
pupils were feted flatteringly by the enthusiastic hearers. 
Miss Tracey’s “L’Africaine” traditions are unimpeach- 
able, for her first teacher was Marie Sasse, the creatress 
of the role of Selika, and also of Elizabeth in “Tann- 
hauser,” having been chosen by Wagner for that role when 
his work was given in Paris, 

The Cincinnati Times-Star (May 27, 1016) says of 
“Scenes from Operas”: “‘L’Africaine’ undeniably was the 
most successful and the most accurate operatically of the 
three scenes presented. Emma Noe, as Selika, made a 
veritable sensation. Her rapid advancement over her per- 
formance of one years ago is almost incredible. Della 
Bowman made a dignified and inspiring Inez. There was 
a splendid ensemble at the close of the scene, a real 
operatic ensemble, correctly sung with operatic effects. 
The curtain had to be lifted again and again. Miss Tracey, 
herself a celebrated interpreter of Selika, was responsible 
both for the accomplished manner in which Noe and Mrs. 
Bowman discharged their roles and also for the fidelity of 
the scene to established operatic traditions.” 

In the Inquirer one reads that there was a complete air 
of professionalism about “L’Africaine.” It was re- 
ferred to as the best effort of the evening in point of dra- 
matic handling and performance. Miss Noe and Mrs, 
Both those young artists 
had been under Miss Tracey’s instruction only six months. 

Miss Tracey’s entire season at the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music has been most successful, a statement borne 
out amply by the large and ever increasing attendance at 
her classes. 
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Miss Reppert’s Double 


The accompanying picture is a most interesting one 
photographically and musically. When the subject of the 


MATTIE BERRY REPPERT-SILVERTON, 
Artist-pupil of Grace G. Gardner. 


picture posed for the camera, neither she nor the photo- 
grapher divined that the negative would reveal the reflec- 
tion of the young lady’s face in the mirror. 

The picture has been the subject of much admiring com- 
ment on the part of all those who have seen it. The fortunate 
person, who has amusingly been referred to by her friends 
as “double faced,” is Mattie Berry Reppert (an artist-pupil 
of Grace G. Gardner, of Cincinnati) and a coloratura 
soprano of unusual accomplishments and brilliant soprano. 
Her most recent public appearance was scheduled to take 
place at an evening of song given by her distinguished 
teacher, when she was billed for the “Ah, fors é lui” aria 
from “Traviata,” and a “Carmen” aria. Scenes from the 
last named opera were on the program as the climax and 
finale of the evening’s doings. 





Elizabeth Randolph Makes a Hit 


Elizabeth Randolph’s appearance with the Monday Choral 
Club of Charleston, W. Va., on May 26, 1916, was an un- 
reserved success. The Gazette of that city after comment- 
ing on Miss Randolph’s exacting program says admiringly : 
“She has all the requisites of a recital singer, a voice of 
even quality, floating in its pianissimo, powerful in its 
forte passages and beautifully placed, a technic fully equal 
to all demands and a temperament so managed as to shun 
sentimentality and develop sentiment. She also has the all 
important qualification of musical comprehension, essen- 
tial to good singing. Her enunciation is excellent. Miss 
Randolph knows how to sing songs.” 

Many box parties were given to hear Miss Randolph and 
the elite of social and musical Charleston was in complete 
attendance on that occasion. Miss Randolph’s very repre- 
sentative numbers included songs by Brahms, Schumann, 
Grieg, Hahn, Bungert, Foote and Henschel. 





Albert Spalding Enthusiastic About His 
Work With Walter Henry Rothwell 


“Mr. Rothwell is undoubtedly one of the finest minds in 
music at the present time in the whole country,” remarked 
Albert Spalding when recently interviewed, “and my work 
in orchestration with him this season has been a very 
great benefit and pleasure. Mr, Rothwell is not only a 
master in the art of instrumentation, but his sense of 
beauty is indeed a rare one.” 

Speaking of “Wiener Gruss” (“Viennese Greeting”), Mr. 
Rothwell’s new composition for violin, which is dedicated 
to Mr. Spalding, the violinist said: “It is not as simple 
as the title might suggest, for with all the melody and 
life of Vienna, it possesses a most delicately subtle qual- 
ity—in fact, it is a charming bit of artistry.” 





Some of Amy Ellerman’s Engagements 


Among the engagements scheduled for Amy Ellerman, 
the popular contralto, may be mentioned appearances June 
11 at Elberon, N. J.; June 18 at Lewisburg, Pa., and June 
27 at Marysville, Ohio At the latter place Miss Ellerman 
will appear as soloist in the production of “A Tale of Old 
Japan,” by Coleridge-Taylor. The other soloists will be 
Frederic Martin, basso; Florence Anderson Otis, soprano; 
and John Barnes Wells, tenor. 
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The Musical Courier Camera Finds 





ECHOES OF AND SNAPSHOTS MADE 
AT THE BETHLEHEM BACH FESTIVAL 


Pennsylvania Town on May 26 and 27 


Useful Employment in the Pretty 











There is, of course, a great discrepancy between what the 
visitor to the Bach Festival saw and that which the camera 
was able to record. A moving picture man could have se- 
cured an animated film showing happy crowds nodding to 
old acquaintances, shaking hands, talking, walking on the 
‘emerald campus, and loitering among the trees. But the 
costliest anastigmat ever fashioned by the optician could 
not have caught the spirit of the festival. No mere bromide 
of silver in gelatine could register an ap- 
preciation of the unaccompanied choral 
singing by Dr. J. Fred Wolle’s choir, or 
make visible the “Agnus Dei” of the B 
minor Mass, so affectingly interpreted by 
Christine Miller, or represent Reed Mil- 
ler in the Christmas oratorio. But a 
fleeting picture here and there was 
snapped up by the lens and a few of them 
have been deemed worthy of reproduction 
in the Musicat Courter. They should 
have appeared last week and would have 
done so had not a Sunday and a Memo- 
rial Day intervened to delay the process 
of transforming prints into printing 
blocks, First of all let the reader con- 
sider the two cuts presented herewith 
showing some of the difference between 
ancient and modern Bethlehem. 

The first picture is purely fantastic, of 
course, and the second one is thoroughly 
inadequate. The reader must use a lot of 
faith and imagination to supply what the 
camera has omitted. 

Bethlehem is an old town, as American 
age goes, and there are several buildings 
in the place that seem like bits of old Eu- 
rope transplanted to the New World, This old school, for 
instance, “bathed in repose and afternoon,” as the poet 
says looks more like a scene in Germany or England than 
a view of a busy American manufacturing center. 

Bethlehem has its brook. This little stream, which is 
frequently discolored by refuse and factory waste, may or 





ONE OF BETHLE- 
HEWM’S OLD 
SCHOOLS. 


THE BROOK 
WHICH GOES ON 
FOREVER, 
WHETHER THE 
BACH FESTIVAL 
GOES OR STAYS. 


NOT HOLLAND—JUST PENNSYL- CONDUCTOR LEOPOLD 
VANIA DUTCH. SKI IN A 


WHY ANCIENT BETHLEHEM IS FAMOUS 

“The Nativity,” a very rare print issued by the 

Plantin press at Antwerp in 1682, three years 
before Bach was born. 


STOKOW- 
HURRY. 


may not add to the sanitary value of the town. But it un- 
questionably awakens hope in the bosom of the photogra- 
pher. Readers with undoubted talent for humor will kindly 
translate this*scene by the brook into “scene am Bach” and 
make it fit into the scheme of the present festival. 

A little farther down the stream the visitor will find a 
reminder of many a bit of old Holland, though the archi- 
tecture in the foreground of picture No. 5 can hardly be 





WILY 


classified as Netherlandish. Neither can it justly be called 
outlandish, as Dr. Carl in a moment of humor suggested as 
a possible alternative. The shadow of the cross on the 
second building has no mystical significance. It is only a 
telegraph pole across the way in the light of the sun at 6 
o’clock, 

Some of the photographs brought home to New York 
reveal the fact that the photographer in his excitement had 
attempted the hithero impossible feat of making two or 
more pictures on the same plate. The result of this experi- 
ment is not likely to encourage the camera man to develop 
his art along those lines. Frank van der Stucken, for ex- 
ample, in all his ruddy health and robustness, was super- 
imposed on a plate already bearing the impression of 
Charles M. Schwab. The resulting picture was not com- 
plimentary to either of those gentlemen and has been sup- 
pressed by the censor. 

Conductor Leopold Stokowski, of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, was continually surrounded by admiring crowds. 
There were numerous ladies who felt it their pleasant duty 
to consult him on various topics ranging from his health 
down to details of the Strauss “Alpine” symphony. The 
camera shutter and the conductor’s head both moved at ex- 
actly the same instant. But the blurred look on the fea- 
tures of Leopold Stokowski by no means do justice to the 
clear-cut face and clearer-cut mind of the great artist repre- 
sented in the picture. 

There were two young women from distant neighboring 
villages who had not seen each other for hours and who 
found it necessary to rush to an embrace on the little bit 
of lawn between Charles Tittmann and the photographer 
apparently at the moment the shutter was admitting a pic- 


GRACE KERNS AFTER THE 
REHEARSAL. 


MODERN BETHLEHEM IS FAMOUS 

A small section of the enormous steel works, at 
present very busy, but not with the gospel 
of peace on ‘earth, good will to men. 


DR. WILLIAM C. 
ORGAN DOOR. 


ture of the basso of the ‘Christmas oratorio to the inner 
recesses of the camera. The result was a photographic 
disaster. 

But some of the pictures were successful enough, as 
snapshots go, and they are reproduced herewith. Grace 
Kerns is smiling, not at Bach, but at the photographer. Dr 
William C. Carl, an inveterate Bach festivaler, is standing 
at the door nearest the organ. Nicholas Douty, the tenor, 
who sings at all the Bethlehem Bach festivals, is coming 
from a rehearsal. Julia Heinrich, the young soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, and who gave recitals 
in New York last season, is shown in conversation with 
the music critic, William Armstrong, and Arthur Hersch- 
mann paused a moment at the church door. 


Orchestra and Choir Join in Praiseworthy Service 
~ Philadelphia, Pa., June 3, 1916 

S. Wesley Sears, organist and choirmaster of St. James 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and Leopold Stokowski, con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, last Thursday morn 
ing, June 1, joined their forces for a second time in a 
memorable Ascension Day service. With 
a choir of fifty-four forty 
picked members of the Philadelphia Or- 


voices and 
chestra, they gave the Schubert commun- 
ion in G. Mr. Stokowski 
ducted and Mr. Sears, who had’ trained 
the choir, appeared at the organ 


service con- 


Last year virtually the same forces, un- 
der the same direction, celebrated Ascen- 
sion Day communion with a really notable 
performance of Gounod’s “St. Cecelia 
Mass.” The 


musicians, both steeped in the fine lore 


combination of these two 
of church music, brought about one of the 
the 


A-crowded church proclaimed its 


most impressive events of musical 
season. 
Through the intelligence 
and appreciative spirit of the Rev. Dr 


John Mockridge, and lay members of his 


popular success 


church, these services have become an an- 
nual event—a thing which can be dupli 
cated probably in less than half a dozen 
cities in the country. 

Mr. Sears is an organist of great skill 
and a scholar of authority. His choir is 
magnificently trained. In the solemn mo- 
the the 
gloria last Thursday, it exploited numerous and obvious 
Mr. Stokowski is eager to lend the weight of his 


ments of sanctus and fervent 
virtues, 
undoubted genius unstintingly in the furtherance of enter 
prises of this sort. So without question Ascension Day 
will permanently become a red letter day on the calendar 


of the local musician. H. P. Q 
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JULIA HEINRICH 
AND WILLIAM 
ARMSTRONG IN 
CCNVERSATION 











C. CARL AT THE 


NICHOLAS DOUTY ARRESTED BY 
THE CAMERA. 


PROMINENT MUSICIANS AND SOLOISTS SNAPPED AT THE BETHLEHEM BACH FESTIVAL. 
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MONDAY MUSICAL’ CLUB 
HOLDS OUTING AT PORTLAND 


Oregon Musicians Enjoy Annual Lark and Fine Pro- 
gram—MacDowell Club Presents Cadman’s New 
Song Cycle, “The Morning of the Year”— 
Other Activities 


415 Sherlock Building, } 
Portland, Ore., May 28, 1916. 


Monday Musical Club held its annual outing at The 
A fine musical program was presented. 
lhe participants were: Harriet Leach, soprano; Beulah 
Clarke, flutist; Albert Creitz, violinist; Mrs. E. L. Knight, 
iolinist; Ella van Leuwen, Lucy Case, Mrs. R. H. Tucker, 
Florence Foster-Hammond (vocal quartet); Helen 
Fromme, Hattie Haehlen, Florence Foster-Hammond (vo- 
Monday Musical Club Chorus, Lucien E. Becker, 


Vhe 


al on May 13 


cal trio); 
director 
lhe accompanists were Edith Moyer and Mrs. F. M 
An organization like the Monday Musical Club, 


formed in 1905, is an enormous asset to any 


saVane 


whicl was 


New Cadman Work Heard 


Cadman’s new song cycle, “The Morning of the Year,” 
va ung at a recent meeting of the MacDowell Club (Mrs. 
president), The singers were Jane 
Burns Albert, soprano; Delphine Marx, contralto; Joseph 
P. Mulder, tenor, and Dom J. Zan, baritone. Mrs. Burke 
Their work has been praised in these 


Phomas Carrick Burke 


was at the piano 
columns 

Club Programs 
Ella 


June 


club have been 
pianist; Mrs 
Reed, violinist; Mrs. C. E. Coffin and Constance Piper, ac 


companists, and Mrs. F. E 


recent programs 


Ralph Root, soprano; 


Participants in 
Connell Jesse, 
Smith, reader, who were heard 
by the MacDowell Club Mrs. G. J. Frankel, reader ; 
Mrs. Walter Kendall, and Mrs. Warren E 
Thomas, accompanist, who appeared before the Portland 


Woman's Club. 


soprano, 


Guild of Organists 


These officers were elected at the annual meeting of the 
Oregon Chapter of the American Guild of Organists: Lu 
tecker, F. A. G. O., dean; Leonora Fisher Whipp, 


cien | 
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Information Bureau 


A new department to be known as the Informa 
tion Bureau of this paper, has been started, in 
which its readers will be rendered service, free of 
harge, in the matter of supplying them with data 
facts useful to them in a professional way 
of the points covered will be 

















and 
Some 


1, To give such information as will facilitate 
the securing of engagements by artists and their 
managers 


Il To be of service to clubs and local mana 
gers in putting them in touch with the sources 
through which they may secure musical attractions 
at the price they wish to pay 


III. To furnish information to clubs and local 
managers regarding the activities of artists 


IY. To give 
on the 


V. To supply the names and addresses of teach 
ers in various cities throughout the country to 
those contemplating lessons 


data on concerts everywhere and 
performers who take part. 


V1. To co-operate generally with the public and 
the musical profession 


Through its international connections and its 
system of complete news service, the Musica 
Courter is the one medium in touch with musical 
activities everywhere and all the time, and is bet 
ter qualified than any other source in the world, 
kind 


to gather and dispense information of the 


outlined hereintofore 


The Musica, Courier will not, however, con 
tent to act as intermediary between artists, man 
agers atid organizations, It merely will furnish 
facts 

All questions received will be treated confi- 
dentially and not published in these columns. Re 
pliea will be by letter. 


Musica Counter readers will discover the new 
Information Bureau to be in a position to give 
them extraordinary service. 


All communications should be 
addressed: Information Bureau, 
Musical Courier, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 











sub-dean; Frederick C, Ferringer, secretary; Hubert C. 
Ferris, treasurer; Ralph W. Hoyt and Paul Stucke, audi- 
tors. 


Remarkable Young Violinist 


Victor Christensen, a sixteen year old violinist, was pre- 
sented recently in recital by the MacDowell Club, when he 
played the first movement of Viotti’s concerto, No. 22, and 
works by Kreisler, Randegger and Vieuxtemps. He plays 
with the dash and finish of a musician who has given years 
to the study of his art. Truly, each number increased the 
admiration of the audience. Master Christensen, who has 
studied in Brussels and New York City, is the son of Mose 
Christensen, president and associate conductor of the Port- 
land Symphony Orchestra. Constance Piper assisted at this 
She is an excellent pianist. 

Vera Kitchener’s Recital 

Vera Kitchener, pianist, winner in the Western Division 
of the National Federation of Music Clubs’ contest, Los 
Angeles, 1915, appeared in recital on Thursday evening, 
May 4. She won instant appreciation in such works as 
Beethoven's sonata in D minor, op. 31, No. 2, and Cadman’s 
sonata in A major. There was much enthusiasm mani- 
fested over Miss Kitchener’s playing. She was presented 
by William Robinson Boone, one of Portland’s leading 
teachers. 


recital. 


Lucien E. Becker Plays 


Lucien E. Becker, organist of the Trinity Episcopal 
Church, gave a fine recital on Sunday evening, May 7, when 
he played five works by Wagner. This was his ninth recital 
of the present season. Mr. Becker was heard at the San 
Francisco Exposition. 

Notes 


Among the composers of Portland must be mentioned 
Daniel H, Wilson, who has just published a song entitled 
“For You a Rose in Portland Grows,” and Dr. Emil Enna, 
who is writing a song cycle for two solo voices, chorus, 
strings and oboe. 

Soloists at recent events have been Lucie Valair, so- 
prano; Arthur von Jessen, pianist; Glenn Shelley, pianist ; 
Mrs. J. Curtis Simmons, soprano; Mary van Dyke, pianist, 
and Richard H. Robertson, tenor. 

John B. Matthews has been appointed conductor of the 
Alberta Chorus, a new organization. 

Evelyn and Erma Ewart, excellent ensemble pianists, 
appeared in’concert at the Immanuel Lutheran Church re- 
cently. 

Dr. Max P. Cushing, organist, recently gave a fine recital 


at Reed College. Joun R. OaTMAN. 





Florence Macbeth Triumphs in the West 


celebrated singers 


Mayer, recently ap- 


one of the 
of Daniel 


Macbeth, 


management 


Florence 


under the 


FLORENCE MACBETH, 
Soprano. 


peared at the City Temple, Sioux Falls, S. D., in a joint 
recital with Alexander Wurzburger. The press comments 
which follow are ample justification of the fact that the 
soprano is one of America’s best concert artists. 

Said the Sioux Falls Daily Press of May 23: 

Music lovers of Sioux Falls were treated to one of the most de 
lightful concerts of the season last evening in the appearance of 
Florence Macbeth, coloratura soprano. It was South Dakota's first 
opportunity to hear the world’s youngest prima donna and the Min- 
nesota nightingale captivated the filled auditorium of the City Tem- 
ple. Sweet and charming in manner and with a voice like a silver 
bell Miss Macbeth won all hearts from her first number to her final 
encore of “Annie Laurie.” Florence Macbeth carries joy with every 
note uttered from her wonderful bird-like throat. Delicacy of art, 
ease of execution, an interpretation that is the very best and a most 


winsome personality briefly make up this charming young American 
girl that has created such a furore in the musical world of Europe 
and America. 

The Argus-Leader of the same date said: 

Florence Macbeth justified her title of “the nightingale” last even- 
ing at the City Temple. Her voice is inded bird-like, mounting to 
almost unrealized heights, and yet with a freshness, a buoyancy and 
warmth seldom attributed to a coloratura soprano. Its flexibility 
constantly suprises and delights her audiences, until one feels that 
the London News must be right when it exclaimed of her, “a second 
Patti; another Tetrazzini.” 

Miss Macbeth has still many unfulfilled engagements 
before taking a vacation prior to the season 1916-17. 
which promises to be replete with dates from coast to 


coast. 





ST. LOUIS VOICE STUDENTS’ RECITAL 


Etta Edwards Has Reason to Be Proud of the Work 
of Her Gifted Pupils 


St. Louis, Mo., June 2, 1916. 
One of the finest vocal recitals of the season was given 
at Sheldon Memorial on May 25 by the voice students of 
Etta Edwards, An audience representing the elite and mu- 
sical of the city was in attendance. 
If asked to mention one characteristic which dominated 
the entire evening’s work, I should say it was the ease with 


ETTA EDWARDS. 


which every one sang and the absence of any straining after 
effects. St. Louis can well be congratulated upon having 
in its midst a teacher of such rare understanding and expe- 
rience as to be able successfully to put on a program of 
the high order of the one of last Thursday evening. 

Frank H. Spahn proved himself to be a real artist. His 
voice is velvety and smooth. He sings with temperament 
and abandon, always marked by musical intelligence. The 
rendition of his group was an artistic achievement. Hettie 
Scott-Gough’s voice is a beautiful soprano of much warmth 
and she sings with poise and a deep insight into musical 
values. Mary Rosalind Pero’s voice is a mezzo-contralto of 
fine range and timbre. It is full and even from the lowest 
to the highest note, and is the sort of voice grand opera 
impresarios are looking for. Nancy Scott has a very beau- 
tiful, well trained soprano organ, and her French diction 
is refined and full of color. Laura Brown has a sympa- 
thetic contralto equipment and her singing gave much pleas- 
ure. Dorothy Niedringhaus has a full soprano and her 
singing showed excellent training and fine diction. William 
Johns has a fine well placed lyric tenor; his work was 
artistic and showed beautiful tone quality. Pearl Gehner 
is the possessor of a lovely mezzo-contralto and her singing 
indicates that besides being the possessor of a fine voice 
she has other essential qualifications for the making of good 
singers. Mrs. Martin Lammerts’ voice is a dramatic so- 
prano, full and beautiful. She sings with much feeling and 
always with refined taste. 

Much praise should be accorded Grace Allen for her ex- 
cellent accompaniments, which added greatly to the artistic 
success of the evening. 

Mme. Edwards will spend the months of July and August 
teaching in her former studios, Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass. 
Many applications for lessons have been received, and as 
she will only teach during morning hours her time is nearly 
filled. May Brrpre Drtzcer. 





“There probably never was a time throughout the whole 
career of Carl Goldmark when he was not under the in- 
fluence of some other musician, when his works were not 
colored to a greater or lesser degree by the unconscious 
imitation of the idioms and mannerisms of such musicans.” 
—Monthly Musical Record. 
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BETTY BURKE, 


Coloratura soprano. 


ELLINORE YOUNG, 
Dramatic soprano. 


Minna Kaufmann, a Teacher of the Lehmann 
Method, Introducing Three of Her 
Most Successful Artist-Pupils 





Minna Kaufmann, soprano and teacher of the Lehmann 
method whose New York studios are located in Carnegie 
Hall, left the metropolis, June 1, for Pittsburgh, where she 
will spend six weeks coaching and then go to the moun- 
tains for a period of rest and recreation. She ,expects to 
return to New York about October 1 and at that time to 
resume her duties in the pedagogic field. 

Among the many pupils who are now appearing in 
public and of whom Mme, Kaufmann is very proud—and 
with reason—may be mentioned Betty Burke, Jacquette 
Cartall and Ellinore Young. 

Miss Burke possesses a coloratura soprano voice of 
unusual range and brilliancy. She recently appeared with 
great success at Stamford, Conn., Waterbury, Conn., at 
the high school spring festival held at Port Chester, N. Y., 
Torrington, Conn., South Norwalk, Conn., and various 
other cities. In addition to her concert appearances, Miss 
Burke teaches in Waterbury, Conn. 

As Mme. Kaufmann’s assistant, Miss Cartall has shown 
herself to be unusually gifted. Her dramatic soprano 
voice and breath of interpretative ability have made her a 
special favorite with concert audiences, and her appear- 
ances in New York, Washington, Richmond, Cincinnati 
have given ample proof of the regard in which she is 
held by the music lovers of these cities, Miss Cartall is 
scheduled to sing in Pittsburgh, where, without doubt, 
she will again prove her ability to win her audiences. 

Miss Young, who hails from Newark, Kan., has a 
dramatic soprano voice, which has won for her a host of 
admirers throughout the West, where she has toured, as 
well as in Brooklyn, Philadelphia and New York, 

Mme, Kaufmann presented these three students in 
recital recently, individually and as a unit they pleased a 
large and enthusiastic audience. 





Paul Held Completes a Symphonic Poem 


Paul Held, the young Russian composer, has just com- 
pleted a symphonic poem for large orchestra, entitled 
“Joshua.” This work is founded on the life of Joshua. 
It is a well developed composition in modern style. 

During the season just past, Mr. Held’s “A Prayer for 
Peace” was performed on February 1 at the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York; in Chicago by Palmer Chris- 
tian at Kenwood Evangelical Church, on February 27, as 
well as at the Fourth Presbyterian Church on March 2, and 
at the College of the City of New York on April 2. 

Another work from the pen of Paul Held, “Jacob’s 
Dream,” was performed on Easter Sunday, April 23, at the 
Brick Presbyterian Church, New York. 


Anent Reed Miller 





Just how many miles Reed Miller has traveled this 
past season would not be easy to compute, for the tenor 
has been jumping to and fro from the East to West and 
South since early last October. With his wife, Nevada 
Van der Veer, Mr. Miller has appeared jointly in recital 
and concert; while their oratorio engagements have been 





JACQUETTE CARTALL, 
Dramatic soprano, 


of a highly important character. At the Bach Festival in 
Bethlehem, Pa., Mr. Miller especially distinguished him- 
self, and likewise at the Evanston Festival, on June 3. 





CLASSIC PROGRAM DELIGHTS 
AUSTIN CITIZENS 


Extreme Heat Does Not Affect Enjoyment of Long 
Program by Local Chorus and Orchestra 





Austin, Tex., May 20, 1916 
On Sunday afternoon, April 30, at the City Auditorium, 
was given the second concert of the newly organized muni- 
cipal chorus of Austin. A capacity house greeted Director 
Reed and his chorus of 100 voices and orchestra of thirty- 
five pieces, and remained throughout the two hour pro- 


gram, despite the fact that the weather was excessively 
warm, 

The program began promptly at 3:30 with Tschaikow- 
sky’s barcarolle, “June,” played by the orchestra. This 
was followed by the most pretentious number of the con- 
cert, Mendelssohn’s “First Walpurgis Night,” a ballad of 
some eight or nine numbers, celebrating a kind of witches’ 
dance which is supposed to occur in the Harz Mountains, 
in Germany. The first number is a solo for tenor, “Now 
May Again,” which was sung by J. Louis Dunn. “Know 
Ye Not a Deed So Daring,” for contralto, was sung by 
Mrs. H. Guest Collins, a well and favorably known local 
singer. This was followed by a baritone solo, “The Man 
Who Flies Our Sacrifice,’ sung by George T. Holmes, 
with men’s chorus. “Disperse, Ye Gallant Men,” by the 
entire chorus came next, and was liberally applauded. A 
short recitative for bass, “Should Our Christian Foes As- 
sail Us,” followed, and was taken by Mr. Holmes. The 
chorus, “Come With Torches Brightly Flashing,” closed 
this part of the program, and was very effectively ren- 
dered by both chorus and orchestra. It earned and re- 
ceived an insistent encore. 

Another Mendelssohn number for the orchestra ap- 
peared next, followed by the very popular and stirring 
‘Land of Hope and Glory” for the chorus. There is a 
certain martial element in this work of Elgar’s that, to- 
gether with the somewhat accented and staccato playing 
of the orchestra and singing of the chorus, put the mem- 
bers of the audience in the proper mood for the next 
number, which was the “Star Spangled Banner.” Pro- 
fessor Reed asked them to stand, and the combined forces 
of performers and listeners sang the national anthem with 
great fervor. 

Grieg’s “Two Melodies for String Orchestra,” followed 
by two choruses from “Elijah,” concluded the program. 
The work of the chorus in these two closing numbers, 
“Behold God the Lord” and “Thanks Be to God,” was 
especially effective. 


Pupil of Mme. Morrill Engaged 
for New York Church 





Claire Lillian Peteler, an artist-pupil of Laura E. Mor- 
rill, the well known New York pedagogue, has been en 
gaged as substitute soloist at Second Church of Christ, 
Scientist, New York City, during the summe 
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[From the Evening Mail, Tuesday, May 30, 1916.| 
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gave forth musical sounds at the first touch of the rising 
sun, You remember, of course, how the giant’s harp began 
to play and awakened its owner when Jack attempted to 
run away with it down the beanstalk; and how the music 
that got frozen in Baron Munchausen’s horn poured forth 
in melodious strains when brought into the warm inn. 

Today, we have far more wonderful musical marvels 
than these. We have, for instance, a piano that can of 
itself reproduce the playing of the virtuoso, with every 
delicate nuance of expression, with the very personality 
of the artist—his unmistakable individuality. 

Last Thursday evening, in the Hotel Biltmore music 
rooms, Leo Ornstein, the piano virtuoso, and the Knabe 
Ampico gave a joint recital. Ornstein in person played, 
and in spirit was reproduced. 

Among the nine numbers that the pianist himself ren 
dered then and there were Liszt’s “Liebestraum,” his own 
“Berceuse,” Debussy’s “Reflets dans l'eau,” and Chopin’s 
F sharp “Nocturne.” Ornstein’s interpretations of these 
four compositions, recorded in “Rythmodik” music-rolls 
some time before the recital, were then reproduced by the 
Knabe-Ampico, all by itself. 

The effect was positively uncanny, so absolutely human 
was the touch and technique of this remarkable instru 
ment. It recalled the lines of Samuel Rogers: 

The soul of music slumbers in the shell, 

Till waked and kindled by the Master’s spell; 
And feeling hearts, touch them but rightly, pour 
A thousand melodies unheard before, 

Comparisons, though by no means odious ones, were of 
course made. Strange to say, the reproductions were 
more perfect, artistically and expressively, than the man 
ual interpretations that we had just heard, 

“That is only natural,” Ornstein himself said. “My 
public performances are influenced more or less by my 
mood at the time. I may play the same piece somewhat 
differently on different occasions. When I interpret for 
the Ampico, however, I never rest content until the final 
result is exactly as I would have it. In other words, 
‘Rythmodik’ records of my playing represent the best 
that I am capable of.” 


KNABE WAREROOMS, 439 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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HEIZER HOME AT SIOUX CITY, IA. 
Frederick Heizer and secretary on the steps. 


rut 
Mr. and Mra 


Another view of the Heizer home. 


Sioux City’s Distinguished Musicians 
\fter resigning the presidency of the lowa Music Teach- 
ers’ As 


eral years, 


sociation, of which she was chief executive for sev- 
Mrs. Frederick Heizer has returned to her home 
to resume teaching and to enjoy a brief rest during the 
summer 

One of the accompanying pictures shows the Heizer home 

and Mrs. Frederick Heizer and sec- 
Mrs, Heizer has the honor of having 
been the only woman president of the Iowa Music Teach- 


in Sioux City and Mr 


retary on the steps 


ers’ Association, and during her administration many im- 
provements were accomplished 


Boice Pupils Share Recital 


Cornelia E, Hoelzel, soprano, and Florence C. Demarest, 
mezzo-contralto, the former from Kansas, the latter from 
Brooklyn, collaborated in an enjoyable song recital at the 
handsome Boice studios, 57 West Fifty-eighth street, New 
York, June 3. 

he Musicat Courter proposes printing a review of this 
recital in the issue of June 15, accompanied by pictures 
of the singers. Invited guests heard much good music well 
sung by the young singers 


Regina Hassler-Fox Adds New 
Songs to Her Repertoire 


Regina Hassler-Fox, the gifted contralto, has some very 
delightful songs which she will present on her programs 
of next season. Among these are a number in manuscript 
by a.comparatively unknown American composer, some 
of these being set to English, others to Italian texts. Mme. 
Fox will spend the summer in White Plains, N. Y., where 
she has a beautiful home. 


Annual ‘Concert of Pennsylvania 
College for Women 


the Pennsylvania College 
for Women gave its annual concert at the School of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The follows: Organ, 
andantino (Edmond Lemaigre), Margaret Ruppel; “Come 


On Friday evening, June 2, 
program was as 


Down, Laughing Streamlet” (Spross), Florence Younkins ; 
presto agitato (111) from “Moonlight Sonata” (Beetho- 





ven), Marion Tillinghast ; “Mignon’s Song” (Liszt), Mar- 
garet Krebs; “Of Br’er Rabbit” (MacDowell), “Danse des 
Clochettes” (Rebikoff), Valeska Jarecki; “Nobles Seig- 
neurs, Salut” (Meyerbeer), Elfa Norman; “Li-Tsin” (Jon- 
ciéres), Glee Club; solo by Ruth Seaman; “Mandolinata” 
(Souvenirs of Italy), (Leschetizky), Mabel Shane; “Shep- 
herd, Thy Demeanor Vary” (Brown), Mary Walton; 
“Farewell, Ye Hills,” “Jeanne d’Arc” (Tschaikowsky), 
Kathryn Robb; polonaise, op. 40, No. 1 (Chop'n), Valerie 
Bruckman ; trio, “Coming of Spring” (Kathryn Robb, ’16), 
Misses Norman, Seaman and Robb; concerto in F minor 
(Edward Schiitt), Helen Golder; orchestral part played on 
second piano by Carl Whitmer; “Laschia, ch’io pianga” 
(Rinaldo) (Handel), Ruth Seaman; “Dawn” (Tschaikow- 
sky), Glee Club. 





FAMOUS CHERNIAVSKY TRIO 
ELECTRIFIES LOS ANGELES 


Trinity of Artist Brothers Makes First American 
Appearance and Conquers Audience Completely 
439 Blanchard Hall, } 
Los Angeles, Cal., May 31, 1916. 

To Mr. Behymer. is due the unbounded gratitude of the 
music loving public of Los Angeles, for through him we 
were enabled last night to hear the famous trio composed 
of the three marvelously gifted Cherniavsky brothers. 

To be privileged even before New York and the East 
as we have been is cause for congratulation for all con- 
cerned, Never in the history of the city has there been 
heard such trio ensemble playing. It is not putting it too 
strong to say that the organization electrified the audience, 
These youths—for they are no more—possess every artistic 
and musical requirement one can conceive; technically, it 
goes without saying. They are surpassing. But added to 
that is the temperament which carries the divine spark 
to the audience. So perfect is the sympathy that the play- 
ers act upon one another as an inspiration and the hearers 
in turn get the wonderful effect. No degree of study or 
work on technic could produce such a result. In other 
words, it is a true expression of genius. 

Each Cherniavsky is so fine an artist that no com- 
parison need be made. It is this perfection of balance that 
renders the trio ensemble without parallel. 

Mischel, the cellist, and youngest of the three, played 
the first solo, and when one heard the exquisite tone, 
phrasing and technic the feeling was universal that he had 
set a pace which wouid be a difficult one to meet. But 
when the piano solos followed and that instrument of 
wood and wire was made to speak, there was added delight. 
Finally the tones of the violin, with wizard technical 
flights, completed the solo phenomena and made plain an 
understanding of the almost fabulous ensemble. 

Words are futile things, and never have I realized it 
more than in attempting to describe the effect of this won- 
derful trio. I know I am within the pale of truth when 
I say that never in this generation at least have we heard 
anything like it in Los Angeles, and the most jaded critic 
present was moved to vivid enthusiasm and joy. We are 
to have a return engagement Saturday, June 3, an an- 
nouncement received everywhere with unbounded pleasure. 

The accompanist, Alex. Czerny, another brother, by the 


way, deserves equal mention for his share of the pro- 


gram. I predict that this country will be in a blaze over 
these boys before the end of their first season. 
Each soloist received numerous recalls and was obliged 
to play from three to four encores, 
Jane CATHERWOOD. 





Soder-Hueck Studios Will 
Remain Open All Summer 


In connection with the announcement that the Soder- 
Hueck studios will reman open all summer, teachers and 
students who expect to spend a portion of their time during 
the warm weather in the metropolis are manifesting gen- 
uine interest. Although the classes do not begin until June 
10, it is advisable that those contemplating study with this 
teacher make application immediately. 

Mme. Soder-Hueck, who is well known not only as a 
teacher, but as a singer of unusual gifts, in her instruction 
aims to develop the individuality of emotion and tem- 
perament in order to gain warmth in the interpretative 


MME, SODER-HUECK AND ONE OF HER ARTIST-PUPILS, 
ANNA KNOLL, ° 
Coloratura soprano, in Mme. Soder-Hueck’s roof garden of her New 


York studio, Metropolitan Opera House Building. 
ability. This quality is noticeable in her many artist-pupils 
who are appearing successfully in public. This teacher 
makes it a point to study the individual needs of each 
pupil with the aim of developing the inherent personality 
of the student. 

Light and airy, equipped with electric fans, the Soder- 
Hueck studios, which are situated in the Metropolitan Op- 
era House Building, New York, are cool and pleasant even 
in the warmest weather. And, too, Mme, Soder-Hueck 
has a roof garden which is a delight. Following the in- 
formal musicales which will be given each week, the 
guests will adjourn to the cool roof garden and partake 
of refreshments. 





Carolyn Willard’s Summer School 
at Union City, Mich. 


From June 27 to August 6, Carolyn Willard will have 
a six weeks term for pianists and teachers at Union City, 
Mich., on the St. Joe River, four hours’ ride from Chicago. 
This will be the fourth summer term the well known 
Chiicago pianist and teacher has given at Union City and 
already a large class has registered. Miss Willard be- 
lieves that the wholesome outdoor life of this location 
makes summer study there especially attractive. 

Miss Willard has spent a very busy season concertizing 
besides giving lessons in her Chicago studio. 
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FIRST SCHUBERT CLUB 
CONCERT HUGE SUCCESS 


Director Pease Brings Out Splendid Tonal Effects With 
Chorus of Seventy Voices at Elks Hall 


Sacramento, Cal., May 15, 1916. 

The first concert of the Schubert Club of Sacramento 
was one of the finest musical treats of the past season. 
This chorus of mixed voices has been rehearsing for sev- 
eral months under the direction of Edward Pease, and 
judging from their work the other evening a great deal of 
earnest effort has been put forth on the part of both sing- 
ers and director. In the first place there was an even bal- 
ance of parts and a quality which was lovely. There were 
none of the little rough effects which are so often heard 
in choruses. With this beautiful quality and absolute pre- 
cision in attack and a wide range in tonal shading this 
body of singers left an impression here which places them 
in the front rank among choruses in this part of the State. 
Sacramentans may well feel proud of the Schubert Club 
and give it their most hearty support. 

The soloist for the occasion was Lawrence Strauss, 
tenor, of San Francisco, who possesses a vocal organ of 
wide range and thorough schooling. Mr. Strauss is first 
of all a musician, and his numbers were given accordingly. 

The accompanist was Zuelettia Geery Pease, a pianist of 
rare attainments and an accompanist whose work is most 
creditable. 

Here is the program, to which were added two encores 
by the club and as many by the soloist: 

SePOMOEs cece ccvesvececscecetedes aapedhpaveissasauecns Selaes 
Fe NE SOE. Sci reccpabhacdeabebiveses sdeeeaded Strauss 


Schubert Club. 
Recitative and aria (The Persian Garden)..............++ Lehmann 


Chorus (The Captive) 

LA CORRS édiveccons PATS Sep mare My 

Schubert Club. 
French Folksong 
French Folksong 
French Folksong 
French Folksong 
French Folksong 


Rosetta 
Minuet d’Exaudet 
Bergere Legere 
Le Coeur de Ma Mie 
Jeunes Fillettes. 
Mr. Strauss. 


Chorus (Rose Maiden).......cccseccesecceeeceneeece F, H. Cowen 
Schubert Club. 
Notes 


Lena Frazee, mezzo-soprano and Sacramento County 
vice-president of the State Music Teachers’ Association, 
gave an informal reception in compliment to Alexander 
Stewart, of Oakland, last Thursday evening at Hotel Sac- 
ramento. The affair was largely attended by musicians 
and teachers who were glad to welcome Mr. Stewart to 
our city and to become more familiar with the future plans 
of the California State Music Teachers’ Association. Mr. 
Stewart has a big burden for the advancement of the 
cause of good music and musicians and with his earnest- 
ness of purpose will undoubtedly serve the association well 
as its president. 

Homer Henley gave his annual vocal pupils’ recital this 
week. These affairs are attended by several hundred 
friends of this well known teacher each season, and are 
among the largest of the social events. 

A. Wilmer Oakes will present his pupils in a violin recital 
in the near future. 

Homer Henley has been appointed to the post of choral 
director at the University of California farm at Davis. 
This department has been in the experimental stage dur- 
ing the past few months under Mr. Henley and now it is 


to find a permament place in the curriculum. 
A. Witmer OAKES. 





Minnie Brauxmar Loses Two Cases 
Brought Against the Beethoven Society 


The Musica Courter has just been informed by the 
president of the Beethoven Society, Mrs. James Daniel 
Mortimer, of two suits being brought against the society 
by Minnie Brauxmar, and also that these suits were lost by 
Mrs. Brauxmar. 

Mrs. Mortimer’s letter on the subject goes on to say: 
“When I was first made president of the society, Mrs. 
Brauxmar had made up a design for a pin. This pin did 
not meet with the approval of the board, they preferring a 
pin originally designed by Mr. Brauxmar and myself, prior 
to his death, I called at the office of the Brauxmar Com- 
pany and asked upon what terms they would make up the 
other design, and she and her manager stated that they 
would charge $10 for a new die. I then took up the matter 
with the board and a resolution was passed to order the 
new die, and reimburse Mrs. Brauxmar for the new die. 
I sent a written order for fifty pins, which pins were to be 
paid for as sold. After the fifty had been delivered to me, 
along came another box of twenty-five which never had 
been ordered. I immediately called up the company, and 
upon learning that Mrs. Brauxmar was out of town, asked 


for C. G. Brauxmar, Jr. I told him 
about the twenty-five and said I had 
not ordered these pins and asked him 
to kindly send for them, which he did. 
Two weeks later Mrs. Brauxmar 
called upon our treasurer, Miss Hen- 
derson, and asked her for a writ- 
ten order for the twenty-five pins. 
She replied that she could not do 
anything like that without consulting 
me. About three weeks later the 
Adams Express Company offered for 
delivery to me a package from the 
‘Whit Silver Company,’ of 15 Maiden 
Lane. As I was not expecting any 
package from the Whit Silver Com- 
pany, I called them up on the tele- 
phone and asked what the package 
contained. They stated they didn’t 
know, and I, being suspicious, asked 
them to send it back to the owner. 
On April 6 a young woman brought 
this package to my door and in my 
absence the Jap butler signed for it. 
I wrote the company that we had 
never ordered these twenty-five pins, 
as we still had twelve left of the first 
fifty. They served a summons on me 
at the annual meeting this year, just 
after I had been unanimously elected 
for two years. The case came up last 
Wednesday and we won both cases, 
without any opinion on the part of 
the judge.” 





Westward Bound 


Last week Katharine Goodson left 
New York for the Pacific Coast, 
whence she will sail for New Zealand 
with her husband, Percy Hinton. 
Alberto Jonas departed for Salt Lake 
City, where he is to take charge of 
a large class of teachers, concert 
professionals during the summer. 
Jonas’ second season in Salt Lake City. Mrs. J. F. 
Lyons, the Musica Courter representative in Fort 
Worth, Tex., who was in New York for the purpose of 
attending the Federation convention held here recently, has 
returned to her Western home. MHavrah Hubbard and 
Claude Gotthelf, who traveled across the continent for 
the specific purpose of taking part (as the only musical 
attraction) in the Federation convention and who scored a 
huge success with their Operalogue at the Seventh Regi- 
ment Armory last week, immediately thereafter boarded 
the train for the return trip to Los Angeles. They will 
spend the warm months there in preparation for their ex- 
tensive tour next season. 


players and semi- 
This will be Mr. 





Mozart Club of Kansas City, Kan., Concludes 
Interesting Year of Modern Music 


Kansas City, Kan., May 26, 1916. 

The Mozart Club of Kansas City, Kan., gave its fifth 
annua! spring concert in the First Presbyterian Church, 
Tuesday, May 9, before a crowded house. 

The club year was formally closed with a luncheon at 
the Hotel Grund, on Wednesday, May 17. Mrs. J. Bowden 
Bird, the retiring president, was an exceedingly clever 
toastmistress. The luncheon was followed by a musicale, 
to which 150 guests were invited. The guest artists were 
from the Kansas City Musical Club on the Missouri side. 
The officers elected for the next year are: President, Mrs. 
Hardin Howard; vice-president, Esther G. Shaw; secre- 
tary, Gladys Newman; treasurer, Alice L. Dods; reporter, 
Geraldine Shepherd, and critic, Helen O. Palmer. 





The Season’s First Fish Story 


Johannes Sembach, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, has “sprung” the first fish story this season, even 
though fish stories are still out of season. Mr, Sembach 
caught, so it is said, 136 flounders in the waters of the 
Atlantic, a few days ago, starting out on his cruise from 
his summer home in Far Rockaway. It is also stated that 
one of the fish was so large that it took all of the strength 
of the intrepid tenor to pull it into the boat. However, 
some of Mr. Sembach’s friends doubted this story, and 
thereupon Mr. Sembach showed them the scars in his 
shoulder muscles resulting from the pull. 





Voegeli Here 


Manager Voegeli, the Chicago impresario, was in New 
York for several days last week “attending to summer in- 
terests in moving pictures,” as he told a Musicat Covu- 
RIER representative. 


HERMAN SANDBY,. 


HERMAN SANDBY, CELLIST 
AND COMPOSER 


Young Musician Already Booked for Many Appear- 
ances the Coming Season 


Herman Sandby, the eminent Danish cellist and composer, 
began his musical career at the age of five, playing both 
the violin and piano. However, the dream of his heart was 
a cello, and this he received on his seventh birthday. After 
graduating from the Latine School at Copenhagen, he was 
sent to Germany, where he studied at the Frankfurt Con- 
servatory under Prof. Hugo Becker. At the age of eighteen 
he gave a series of recitals in Copenhagen, during which he 
played all the great concertos written for his instrument 
Since that time he has played in the various music centers 
of Europe, England, the Provinces, and America. At the 
outbreak of hostilities abroad Mr. Sandby was compelled 
to cancel a tour which he had booked for Russia and Fin- 
land. However, America has received the benefit of this 
cancelation, and his concerts in this country have been en- 
thusiastically praised by the press and public. 

In addition to his work as a concert cellist, Mr. Sandby 
is a composer of more than passing worth. Especially de- 
lightful are his settings of Danish folksongs which he has 
gathered at odd moments during his residence in Denmark 
He will be heard in recital next season, and, judging from 
the number of his bookings, he will be kept busy. 
Spiering Pupil Soloist With 

Philadelphia Orchestra 


At a recent concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra, Made- 
leine McGuigan, pupil of Theodore Spiering, the eminent 
violinist and pedagogue, appeared as soloist. Miss Mc- 
Guigan played the Saint-Saéns’ B minor concerto in a man- 
ner which won for her the hearty applause of the large 
audience. She plays with a broad, full tone and her inter- 
pretations are those of a thorough musician. A group of 
smaller numbers delighted her audience and she was obliged 
to give an encore before the auditors would permit her to 
leave the stage. Mr. Spiering has every reason to feel 
proud of the manner in which his pupil reflected credit upon 
his training. 


Ziegler Dined 


Edward Ziegler, who recently resigned his position as 
music critic of the New York Herald to become adminis- 
trative secretary of the Metropolitan Opera Company, was 
tendered a farewell dinner by his associates on the paper 
last Friday evening. Mr. Ziegler was presented with many 
flattering and well deserved remarks (and a scarf pin set 
with diamonds) as well as with the very best wishes of all 
his associates, 
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HARTFORD HIGH SCHOOL 
CHOIR SINGS “ELIJAH” 


Under Baldwin's Direction and With Efficient Soloists 
Students Give Commendable Production— 
Two-Piano Program 


Hartford, Conn., May 31, 19016 


“Elijah” was sung by the choir of the Hartford Public 


High School, Ralph L. Baldwin, director, at its annual 
concert at Foot Guard Hall, on May 19. The assisting 
artists were Norma L. Smith, soprano; Grace Gilmore, 
contralto: Herbert P. Stedman, tenor; Albert Edmund 


Brown, Majorie O. Burnham, second soprano, and 
Herbert A, France, The Beeman-Hatch Orchestra, 


as usugl, was augmented for the occasion. 


bass; 


pianist 


This choir, which numbers 630 members, has given highly 


successful productions of Haydn's “The Creation”; Cole- 


ridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha”; Sullivan’s “Goiden Legend” ; 
Cowen's “Rose Maiden”; “Elijah” in 19011; Gade'’s 
“Crusader’s”; Mendelssohn's “Hymn of Praise,” and Ben- 
nett’s “May Queen.” ‘ 


Apparent from the first chorus to the end of the oratorio, 
was the attack sure and firm. The tone was excellent and 
one could not fail to be impressed by the enthusiasm which 
each singer put into his work, even the lad who turned the 
music at the piano 

rhe soloists did their work in a praiseworthy manner. 
The singing of Albert Edmund Brown, as Elijah, is well 
and further comment than that he was very satis- 
therefore unnecessary. The 


known, 
factory and pleasing is 
soprano has a delightful quality of voice, 
and the contralto was vigorously applauded 
favorite contralto numbers. Mr. 
advantage in 


which she uses 
extremely well, 
after her singing of the 
Stedman has seldom been heard to better 
this city. With great beauty of tone, and excellent musical 
he sang the recitative, “Man of God,” 
be remembered. 


sense, in a manner 
which will long 

In regard to Ralph L. Baldwin’s part in the work, it is 
necessary only to hear this chorus of 630 to realize the drill- 
ing it must have been given in order to attain the result 
which was witnessed, Mr, Baldwin has undoubted ability, 
and is not afraid of attempting big things. This city is 
very fortunate in having a man of his calibre to look after 


the musical upgrowth of its young folks. 
Bauer-Gabrilowitsch Give Interesting Program 


On the evening of May 10, Harold Bauer and Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch were heard in a program of original com- 


The composers represented were 
Saint-Saéns, Arensky and 
H. D. Prentice. 


positions for two pianos. 
Schumann, Reinecke, Mozart, 


Chabrier. 





IN ALL THE KEYS 











Missoula, Mont. 

The Schumann Quintet, having given a lyceum course 
concert in the Missoula Theatre, was engaged for a Sun- 
day afternoon recital in the auditorium of the State Uni- 
versity, both programs delighting the audiences. 
Northampton, Mass. 

One concert of the Smith College course this season 
was given by the New York Philharmonic Scciety, Caro- 
line Hudson-Alexander, soprano, being the soloist. 
Muskogee, Okla. 

The Rotary Club is putting on foot a movement to se- 
cure free public concerts for the city parks. Steve Fletcher 
and F. A. Benson are newly elected members of the club. 
Olathe, Kan. 

The Boys’ Band, led by D. R. Ott, is made up of youths 
from eleven to sixteen years of age. The band is self- 
supporting and gives concerts not only in its home town 
but in other towns as well. The professional musicians of 
Olathe enjoy playing with these youngsters and are often 
seen at their rehearsals. 

Port Arthur, Tex. 

John von Benken, manager of the City Band, has an- 
nounced fortnightly open air concerts by this organization. 
Pueblo, Colo. 

The Young Women’s Glee Club of Colorado Women’s 
College, Denver, was heard here under the auspices of the 
Mesa Baptist Church Choir, Frank M. Sloan, director. 


Rome, Ga. 

The Music Lovers’ Club devoted a meeting to the study 
of Russian music and composers. A paper was prepared 
by Mrs. Hupell and various members of the club played 
selections from Russian composers. Miss Adamson gave 
the talk on current events. 


Selma, Ala. 

An open recital of the Music Study Club gave much 
pleasure to music lovers of Selma. Miss Annelu Burns 
arranged a program given by Mmes. Alex Cawthon, W. C. 
Ward, Kent Coe, August Rothschild, Roy Peace, Hagood 
Neely Paulovitch and John Creagh. Mrs. Campbell of 
Jasper and Mrs. Dickens of Mobile, guests of the club, 


also gave selections. 


OPPORTUNITIES 





STUDIO WANTED IMMEDIATELY— 
Use of studio with two pianos wanted one 
hour daily for concerto practice. Address 
“C. L.,” care MusicaL Courter, 437 Fifth 
Ave., N, Y. 





TO LET AT ONCE—Attractive rooms 
which may be used as studios. Attractive- 
ly furnished, with hardwood floors, elec- 
tric light, telephone, and all modern con- 
veniences. Well located in a quiet neigh- 
borhood. Ideal location for studios. 
Rental reasonable. Address: 427 West 
144th, near Convent Ave., New York City. 





WANTED-—s5,000 Musical Instruments by 
June 15, to be transported to the soldiers 
at the front. Help the cause! Address, 
Clara Novello Davies, 519 West End ave- 
nue, New York City. Phone, 10017 
Schuyler. 





FOR SALE—One of the best known west- 
ern music schools in the country for sale 
to any responsible person on reasonable 
terms. School at the present time has 
very large enrollment and very success- 
ful in every way. Address “A. T.,” care 
MusiIcaL Courier, 437 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 





WANTED—Church Singers and Organ- 
ists desiring metropolitan appointments. 
For particulars address Sec. Townsend 
H. Fellows, Choir Exchange and Musical 
Bureau, 815 Carnegie Hall, New York 
City. Phone, 764 Circle. 











*Mac MAHAN) 2%, BARNETT 


CONCERT PIANIST. Graduate pupi! of CODOWSKY 
- Soprano... 


For engagements and ay lly ; aor Musical Courier 
am W. 179th Street, New York 
Telephone 6570 Audubon 


ZOE FULTON 
NEW SONG 





PRIMA DONNA CONTRA) 
Address: 215 Wallace Bidg., E. E., Piteburgh, Pa. 


BEULAH BEACH 











SOPRANO Concert and Seaterte 
By HOWARD B, KEEHN 724 Nostrand Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Man — Briggs Musical Bureau, 


“Wooptanp Hatio” 
With piano accompaniment. 
For concert, recital and teaching. 
All music dealers or the publisher, 


H. H. BELLMAN 
438 Wunder street, Reading, Pa. 
Price, postpaid, twenty cents. 


Steinway dg., Ti, 


DORA BECKER tein: 


ManaGement, Recina ARMSTRONG, 
Quaker Ridge Road, New Rochelle, New York 




















| CHAP = 

i Address: 

ns 2314 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 4789 Scbhuy er 





v. School of Music and Arts 


ALFE LEgCH. STERNER. Director 
Central Park West. Cor. 95th 
Dormitory tor ac students 


MAX JACOBS: 


VIOLINIST—CONDUCTOR 
The Jacobs String Quartet New York Orchestral Society 


Address 9 West 68th Street, New York. Telephone 3970 Columbus 


10NA MAIE GRISWOLD 


Dramatic Soprano Concerts, Recitals, Festivals 
“Her voice is of brilliant timbre with no suggestion of limit in reserve force,” 


Personal Representative: E. A. Fimmen, 501 W. 121st St., New York Telephone Morningside 4887 


Tel. 679 Riverside 

















1845 So. 9th Ave. Maywood, Ill. 


Warren Proctor | ERNEST R. KROEGER 


TENOR Director, Kroeger School of Music, 
PIANO and LECTURE RECITALS 


Saint Louis, Mo. 











"Phone, Maywood 1615 Musical Art Building, 








ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC in LEIPSIC 


Own building with one large concert er ont two small halls, also fifty teaching 
rooms. Found F. Mendelssohn-Barthol 1843. Yearly attendance, 950 stu- 
dents of all countries. Students received “ - and Michaelmas each year, but for- 
eigners received at any time, in accordance with page 9 of the regulations, 

The course of tuition includes every ——.: of rage sores, namely : Pigg ws 
yok gp d any wind instruments, o: thorough train or the 

mber music, orchestra, an _— fone done composition, Kind of 
eae literature and esthetics. 

Prospectus in English or German sent gratis on application. 


Director of THE ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC DR. ROENTSCH 








THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
OF CINCINNATI 


39th ACADEMIC YEAR, 





1916-17 





A Professional School for Instruction in MUSIC 
and DRAMATIC ART with the following 
faculty of Eminent Artists and Teachers 


Ottilie H. Dickerscheid Johannes Miersch 
— ——— Walter Werner 
ili Es 
Lino Mattioli Ignatz Agiewicz 
Lillian Arkell Rixford | Emil Heermann 
Adolph Stadermann 


Louise Doti 
Giacinto Coens Arnold J. Gantvoort 


Albino Gorno * 
Louis Victor Saar 
Romeo Gorno 
Fred’k J. Hoffmann 
Adele Westfield 
Mary Venable 














MUSICAL COURIER 














FACTORY, 3 





BUSH & LANE 


The Style 16 Upright Grand Piano 
with the Grand Tone 


33 HOLLAND, MICH. 





WING te SON, Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four years 
Factory and Otices Ninth Ave., Hudson and | 3th Streets, New York 























WEE 


143s Pecadway, New York 
Met Opera Ouse Building 


MmMABOMA 


Mulford, Viola illette, Maude Berri, Jeannette 
Fernandez, Edith Mill 
Specta, OPeRatic Faittes (IncLupineg AcTIom) 


Teacher of Geor sson, carta: King Clark, 
Paris; Dr. Carl itt Ey Dixon, Toronto; 
Shannah Cummin Rathevine Bia Bloodgood, Florence 





Master School for 
Composition 


535 wen 147th Street 
New York 


>7T 


HELD 


di BUTERA 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 

Two Trac Lessons Free, 
Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone, Circle 1350 
Studion 045 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
Phone, Plaza 7480 


GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER—VIOLINIST 


Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore 
y 


vy FLETCHER -COPP 





O+AmO=AP| Er 








Lecturer on inventive Musical Ability of American Child 
Fletcher Music Method 


N 31 York Terrace - Brookline, Mass. 





Composer Pianist 


Concerts and Recitals 
Instruction 


Room 16, Metropolitan 
Opera House Building 


FLAATEN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC AND EXPRESSION 


Gustav Flaaten, Director 
Superior, Wis., and Duluth, 


Mormon Tabernacle Choir 


Ogden, Utah (240 Voices) 
nae Ballantyne or ry fourth success- 





Minn. 








Director ful tour to Pacific Coast 
CONDUCTOR 


SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCEEES 


John J. McClellan 


Organist Mormon Tabernacle 
ORGAN OPENINGS AND RECITALS 
Management: Fred C, Graham, Music Bureau 
McIntyre Building SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


AXEL SIMONSEN 


CELLO VIRTUOSO 











‘08 ANGELES - - CALIFORNIA 

ease. | OSBORN 
A EL 
MERRIF IELD Lyric Soprano 
Mezzo-Contralto fel ned Thectre, Ham: 
b 
STO vase Comearis, OPFree a“ 
89 SO. 10th STREET, MINNEAPOLIS, 








Harold von Mickwitz 


General Director of 


Fine Arts Department 


and 


Dean of Piano Department 
Southern Methodist University 


Beginning September, 1916 
DALLAS, TEXAS 











CAROLINE 


HUDSON- 
ALEXANDER 


Soprano 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 














Peoria Musical College ™s™ 


Music, all branches: Dramatic Art, Lan 
Artists and experienced teachers, Own. building. 
Catalog. Address 234 N. Madison Ave., Peoria, I 


Ganapol School 


OF MUSICAL ART 
Detroit, Mich. 





50 superior teachers 
All branches taught 
Boris L. Ganapol, Directer 


CENTRAL MUSIC HALL 


Chicago most attractive hall, devoted exclusively 
to concerts, recitala, and other high-class entertain- 
ments. Seating capacity 700. Rent reasonable. For 
terms and dates, address Harriet Martin Snow, 
Manager, 64 East Van Buren Street, Chicage. (In 
Summy’s Music Store.) Telephone Wa 8740 





64- 66 East Van 
Buren St. Chicago 








NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY 
of MUSIC, ART and EXPRESSION 


806 NICOLLET‘'AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS 


The Oldest and Most Progressive Musical 
Institution in the Northwest 


Granberry Piano §choo! 


SUMMER NORMAL 


Art ct reathifig | Cafnenie Hall, Now York 
CONCERT DIRECTION 
HERMANN WOLFF 


The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau 
: Berlin W 9, Linkstrasse 42 Il 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 

Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin, 

Re resentative of more than 400 artists, includ- 
ing D’Albert, Ysaye yo hibaud, Kreisler, 
Sembrich, Risler, Hekking, Carrefi 
and many other Sein ay manager of the 
hel hilharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 
ikise 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers 


REINDAHL VIOLINS 


AND BOWS, VIOLAS 
AND CELLOS 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins 
whose tones are 
“sweet” from low- 
est G to A in altis- 
simo. You know 


how much you de- 
sire a violin whose tone 
qualities are distinguished 
in power, intensity, bril. 
liance, evenness, sympa- 
thy, perfection of open 
fifths, stopped fifths thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonies, 
pure pizzicato tones, dis- 
tinct arpeggios, distinct 
in shake, trill and stac- 
cato, and withal quickly 
responsive to bow-pressure 
from real pianissimo to 
fortissimo. If you do not 
possess such a violin, you 
will be interested in a 
booklet — “‘An Artist's 
Touch” — which I will 
gladly mail you FREE, 
and which contains opin- 
ions from world famous 
artists who use N- 
DAHL VIOLINS. 

Violins sent to responsi- 
ble persons, on trial, for 
comparison with other 
new or famous old vio- 
lins. If desired, gradual 
charge accounts opened. 


KNUTE REINDAHL 


MENONA DRIVE, R.F. D., No. 3 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


(Formerly Athenaeum Bidg., Chicago) 























Reindah! Grand Model, $250 








Musical Di Dire rectors: 
Raab, Sandor Radanovite 


Walter Spry Music School “==” 


Chicago 





Walter Spry, Cedric W. Lemont, Hugo Kort 


STRASSBERGER CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


624 S. Michigan Boulevard 
President CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 











(Three Schools) 











DR. F. ZIEGFELD, 


Kidd Key Conservatory “x 




















HANS RICHARD ise Director in the Conservatory 
and is assisted by an able corps of teachers 


For Catalog address $8 ts $3 MRS. L, A. KIDD KEY 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 
Music fica o caviey, vince 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 








Music, Dramatic Art, 
Languages, School of Opera. 
Department for Young Ladies. 
for qualified pupils. 


The Most Rapidly{Growing 
School of Music in America] 


Catalogue and circulars mailed on 
Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


N.Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
s: Carn. Hein, Aucust Fratmcxe. 


Dancing, Modern 
Ideal ; Residence 


Positions secured 





request, 























Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantage to students: Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection. concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight reading 

Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced END FOR CATALOGUE, 
professors, TERMS, $10 UP PER QUARTER 









1867 


| CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
Foundress. 


Conducted according to methods = most progressive 
European conservatories, 


Elocution —- MUSIC — Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation, 







I STABL ISHED 
UR, 


Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
work, 
Ideal location and residence department with 
superior equipment. 
Students may enter at any time 
For catalogue and information 
address Miss Bertua Baur, Directress. Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


. (METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
/ 












212 West 59th Street, New York City 


2, Summer Session, June 19th to July 28th 


Special Courses in Voice, Organ, Piano, Stringed Instruments, Harmony, 
Musical Form, Ear Training, Sight Reading, Pedagogy, and History of Music 


jist Season, October and, 1916 


JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., President 


Send for circulars and catalog 


KATE S, CHITTENDEN, Dean 











Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere 
Summer Session Begins June 13, 1916 





GEORG FR. LINDNER - - Director 


Peachtree and Broad Streets Atlanta, Georgia 




















MUSICAL COURIER 











THE 


STEINWAY ss 
PIANOS | | 2tlatsont X anmnln 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) “THE STRADIVARIUS 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue ® Y 
NEW YORK 
AND 


St. Peull, Sechansencstracse, 2-28 - - - - HAMBURG PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 
Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


W , ) Stelaway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 
areroem@s: ) jungternstieg 34, Hamburg, and Bos i ON] 


Budapesterstrasse 6, Berlin 
And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 


























ANICH-&-BACH 
= Ultra-Qualit, PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 





























JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 


: Manufactured by : 


JEVVETT PIANO CO, -=- - Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 























HE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 


It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes : : : : : ? 

















The advantage of such a piano is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano. 


artists : : : 8:28:33 388 





THE AUTOPIANO CO. 











SOHMER & Co. Factory and General Offices: 
NEW YORE WAREROOMS : i2th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
316 FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margare t Street 
Corner 324 Street 




















MUSICAL COURIER PRINT, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NIN TH STREET, NEW YORK 




















